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Wage rates in the California airframe industry, 1941. 


During the latter half of 1941, minimum hourly rates were standardized in 
California airframe plants for all workers with 3 months of service or less. The 
basic minimum hiring rate is 60 cents an hour and this rate advances automatically 
every 4 weeks in 5-cent steps until the rate of 75 cents an hour is reached. A 
large proportion of the aircraft-assembly workers are beginners or workers with 
short periods of service. Consequently, the standardized beginners’ rates of 60 
to 75 cents apply to about half of all the workers in California aircraft-assembly 
plants. There are marked differences in the wage rates paid to the various 
workers in any individual occupation and grade. Page 559. 


State minimum-wage legislation, 1941. 


Two new minimum-wage laws—in Puerto Rico and Hawaii—were enacted in 
1941. No other new legislation was passed during the year. However, several 
States issued new wage orders under existing statutes or revised previous orders. 
The provisions of the laws and orders are discussed in an article on page 585. 


British labor, 1939-41. 


With the expansion of the British war industries, conscription was finally ex- 
tended to women in December 1941. The general principle followed by the 
Government, however, has been to apply compulsion only as needed and the plans 
adopted are designed to avoid waste in the use of manpower. Since the start of 
the war in September 1939 workers have relinquished many rights and their 
representatives have agreed to important control measures, such as the arbitration 
order, in advance of adoption. Wages have increased as have prices, and the 
workweek has been lengthened. The various changes are described in an article 
beginning on page 594. 


Australian war labor policies. 


Because of the increasing seriousness of the war situation, a sweeping plan for 
control of Australia’s economic structure was put into effect early in February. 
The plan provided for intensified direction of labor and industry and stricter con- 
trol of prices, profits, investments, wages, and interest rates. Prior to the adoption 
of this plan the measures taken for the mobilization of labor followed closely those 


adopted in Great Britain, although with modifications to meet local conditions. 
Page 616. 


Wage structure of the motor-vehicle industry. 


The earnings of 148,329 workers in 281 automotive-parts plants averaged 83.8 
cents per hour in May and June 1940. This figure was 12.3 cents below the 
corresponding rate for automobile plants and reflected basic differences in the 
characteristics of the two divisions of the industry. Increases in wage rates 
between the spring of 1940 and November 1941 appear to have been slightly less 
in parts plants than the 17 percent shown for the industry as a whole. 

The average annual earnings of regularly employed workers in Michigan motor- 
vehicle plants amounted to $1,667 during the year ended June 30,1940. Page 737. 
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W ages in the glove industry, 1941. 

Hourly earnings of factory wage earners in the glove industry average. 
cents in July 1941, but the earnings of individual workers in the industry a. 
whole varied widely; 33.8 percent received less than 37.5 cents an hour 
percent were paid 37.5 cents and less than 57.5 cents, and 17.6 percent were , 
57.5 cents and less than 97.5 cents. About 1 worker in 25 (4.2 percent) re: 
97.5 cents an hour or more. Page 711. 


Price control. 


The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 was enacted for the purpose of pre. 
venting excessive price rises, price dislocations, and inflationary tendencies durin, 
the war. It vests in a single administrator the power to establish maximum price. 
and rents, and to regulate hoarding and other practices likely to result in price o; 
rent increases. . 
istrator to stabilize rents in defense areas, where, in many cases, rents have ip. 
creased considerably as a result of defense work. Page 794. 
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WAGE RATES IN THE CALIFORNIA AIRFRAME 
INDUSTRY, 1941 


By Louis M. SoLomon and N. Arnoitp ToLes, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Summary 


DURING the latter half of 1941, minimum hourly rates were stand- 
ardized in California airframe plants for all workers with 3 months of 
service or less. The basic minimum hiring rate is now 60 cents an 
hour and this rate advances automatically every 4 weeks in 5-cent 
steps until the rate of 75 cents an hour is reached. A large proportion 
of the aircraft-assembly workers are beginners or workers with short 
periods of service. Consequently, the standardized beginners’ rates 
of 60 to 75 cents apply to about half of the workers. in California 
aircraft-assembly plants. 

The problem of standardizing the wage rates of experienced air- 
craft workers remains to be solved. Average basic rates for Cali- 
fornia airframe workers advance quite consistently according to the 
length of training and experience required for any given grade. 
However, there are marked differences in the wage rates paid to the 
various workers in any individual occupation and grade. The industry 
is now attempting to standardize its higher levels of wage rates. 

The scales of premium payments for work on afternoon and night 
shifts and for overtime work are fairly uniform in the various aircraft- 
assembly plants of California. Workers on the second shift are paid 
from 4 to 8 cents an hour more than similar workers on the first 
shift. Workers on the third shift are paid the same daily wage as 
those on the second shift, but they work for 6% or 7 hours instead of 
8 hours. In all plants the rate for overtime work, in excess of 
40 hours per week, is 1% times the straight-time rate. 

The more experienced workers, who are paid individually the higher 
scales of basic wage rates, are employed most frequently on the first 
or day shift. Hence, the average differences in basic rates between 
shifts are not so large as the standard shift differentials. Day-shift 
workers, half of the total, are paid at an average basic rate of 83 cents 
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an hour. Workers on the second shift, over one-third of the tot) 
receive an average of 85 cents an hour for straight-time work. T)},. 
average for third-shift workers is 99 cents an hour. California airfram,. 
workers as a whole earn an average of 90 cents per hour, including a; 
noted above, extra pay for overtime work and for work on extra shifts. 


Nature of the Industry 


In the fall of 1941, at the request of the Office of Production Map- 
agement, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began an intensive survey 
of the earnings of workers in the vitally important aircraft industry. 
When completed, the Bureau’s survey will cover factory workers iy 
engine and propeller plants as well as in airframe plants. The present 
report, the first of several related articles, is limited to an analysis of 
the rates of pay of employees in nine California airframe plants 
establishments engaged primarily in the assembly of complete 
aircraft. 

These plants, because of their proximity and the general similarity 
of their product, may be considered as falling within a single com- 
petitive labor market. The remaining west coast plants covered by 
the survey are, because of differences in product or physical distance 
from the area, much less closely related to the California market for 
airframe workers.' 

Employment has increased very rapidly because of the vastly accel- 
erated production schedule occasioned by the Nation’s defense pro- 
gram. ‘The majority of the newly hired workers have been young 
white males. Recently, however, women, who constituted less than | 
percent of the factory personnel at the time of the Bureau’s survey 
have been hired in greater numbers. Very few Negro workers ar 
available in the area. In August 1941, more than 99 percent of the 
employees were white males and their average age was only 24 years 
and 8 months. 

Recent History of Wage Rates 


Until recently, the wage policies and resulting wage structure in the 
airframe industry of the Pacific coast were unstandardized. Data 
collected by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 
covering the early months of 1938? indicate that individual employees 
in west coast airframe establishments received average earnings 
ranging from less than 42.5 cents to more than $l anhour. There was 
no outstanding concentration of workers at any single wage level. 
Almost equal numbers had earnings in the ranges from 52.5 to 57.5 
cents, from 62.5 to 67.5 cents, and from 72.5 to 77.5 cents anhour. I[n 
1938 there was also a wide variation in minimum wage rates paid }) 





1 For certain purposes it is, nevertheless, useful to consider the Pacific coast airframe industry as a w!\0!' 
Tabulations of wage rates for the Pacific coast as a whole are also available, on request, from the Burvau 
of Labor Statistics. 


?U. 8. Department of Labor, Exhibit I, Proceedings before the Public Contracts Board. 
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diferent aircraft plants throughout the United States. These plant 
minima, Which represent the lowest wage paid to any worker, varied 
from less than 22.5 cents to 62.5 cents an hour. 


WAGE ORDER OF 1938 


A first step toward standardizing wages in the aircraft industry was 
taken in December 1938, when the Secretary of Labor promulgated 
a minimum-wage order for the aircraft industry under the authority of 
the Public Contracts Act. The initial recommendation to the Secre- 
tary by the Public Contracts Board, following a hearing in March 1938, 
called for a 60-cent minimum with a 15-percent tolerance for learners, 
making & learner’s rate of 51 cents an hour. The subsequent objec- 
tions of both labor and management representatives illustrate the 
diversity of rates which had prevailed in the industry. Labor repre- 
sentatives pointed to the higher minimum rates already adopted by 
some aircraft plants, while management representatives directed at- 
tention to the significant number of plants whose minimum rates 
were substantially lower than the recommended level. After a 
second hearing, in September 1938, the Public Contracts Board recom- 
mended a minimum of 50 cents an hour with no tolerance for learners, 
and an order based on the revised recommendation became applicable 
on December 29, 1938, to work to be performed on future contracts 
with the Federal Government. 


The effect of the Secretary’s order upon wage rates in the industry 
was not immediately apparent, either because the various producing 
units were working on Federal contracts awarded before the determi- 
nation, or because additional Government contracts were not awarded 
until several months later. However, well within a year, all the 
airframe plants in California were working on Federal contracts cover- 
ed by the act and hence operating on a 50-cent minimum. 


WAGE-RATE REVISIONS OF 1940-41 


The effective minimum wage in California aircraft plants remained 
at 50 cents an hour until after the beginning of the Nation’s defense 
program. The importance of aircraft to this program made apparent 
the potential increases in the earning power of aircraft manufacturers 
and this stimulated an organized movement for higher wages. The 
first departure from the 50-cent minimum occurred in August 1940, 
when new terms were negotiated for the agreement between the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists (A. F. of L.).2 The Lockheed agreement provided, among 
other things, for a minimum rate of 51 cents an hour, corresponding 


* A 6244-cent minimum had been negotiated by the machinists in 1937 with an airframe company having 
4 plant on the west coast but outside of California. 
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with the original recommendation of the Public Contracts Boar 9 
years earlier. 

A second union agreement was reached in November 1940 after 4 
brief strike at the Downey plant of the Vultee Aircraft, Inc. This 
second agreement, with the United Automobile Workers of America 
(C. I. O.), initiated an important series of upward adjustments j) 
California by providing for a 55-cent minimum rate, rising to 62 cents 
an hour for workers who had been employed for 4 months. Stil) 
higher rates resulted from an agreement between the Automobile 
Workers and the North American Co. on July 1, 1941. The North 
American agreement, reached after a strike, proviaed for a hiring rate 
of 60 cents and automatic increases of 5 cents an hour after-each 4 
weeks of service until the rate of 75 cents an hour had been reache« 


PARTIAL WAGE STANDARDIZATION IN 1941 


With the conclusion of the North American agreement, the wave 
levels of the various California aircraft plants were more diverse than 
ever. However, within the next 4 months, there followed a further 
series of wage adjustments. Under the leadership of the Labor [Di- 
vision of the Office of Production Management, beginners’ scales of 60 
to 75 cents an hour were established by November 1941 in all the 
California airframe plants except the Ryan plant. The union agree- 
ment with the Ryan company did not expire until the end of 1941, but 
in January 1942 the same scale for beginners was established at that 
plant. At the end of the year 1941 a uniform minimum-wage scale 
was in effect in the 8 leading airframe plants in the California area 
for workers with 3 months’ service or less. 

The standardized minimum-wage scales for workers having 3 
months’ service or less actually apply to a large proportion of the 
workers. Because of the magnitude of recent hiring of new employees, 
about one-fifth of the California aircraft workers had had less than 3 
months’ service in the plants where they were employed in August 
1941, and since that time the proportion of new employees has in- 
creased. 

As a result of the adoption of uniform wage scales for beginners, 
California airframe plants paid more nearly the same average amounts 
per hour to their workers in December 1941 than a year before. Thc 
various plants do not, however, pay equal wages for each type of work 

The general trend of average hourly earnings in individual plants 
during the year ending in December 1941, is shown in chart"1. Omit- 
ted from this chart are figures from the Long Beach plant of tlic 
Douglas Co., because that plant was not in full operation during mos' 
of the period covered. Also omitted are figures for the Ryan pla 
which did not adopt the standardized beginners’ rates during tlic 
year 1941. The other 8 airframe plants are shown by code symbo’ 
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so as not to reveal individual plant identity. In the case of 4), 
Vultee plant, the November figure for average hourly earnings },). 
been substituted for that of December because the December ay crag, 
was abnornal. In all other cases the averages charted are fairly repre. 
sentative of the months preceding and following those selecte for 
illustration. 

Chart 1 shows the trends of hourly earnings in separate plants { rom 
December 1940 to May 1941, the month just preceding the Nort}, 
American settlement which introduced the minimum-wage scale 0; 
60 to 75 cents. Thereafter the chart shows the corresponding trend; 
of earnings to December 1941. Data for intervening months are yo; 
shown because such data would make it possible to identify the figures 
for individual plants. 

The general trend of hourly earnings was upward from Decembe, 
1940 to May 1941, but there was no marked tendency toward wni- 
formity among the leading airframe plants. Average hourly earnings 
rose in 6 plants (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8), remained essentially stable in 
one plant (No. 1), and fell in the remaining plant (No. 7). Decisiy, 
wage-rate adjustments occurred in 2 of the 6 plants that showed 
increases in average hourly earnings during this period. In th 
other 4 plants the rise in average hourly earnings resulted from a com- 
bination of a gradual readjustment of rates, reclassification of indi- 
vidual workers, increased amounts of premium-rate work, and a re 
duction of the proportion of beginners as the average length of servic: 
increased. The maximum range of plant averages narrowed from 17 | 
cents per hour in December 1940 to 11.7 cents in May 1941. Howeve 
this apparent tendency toward uniformity of average hourly earnings 
was entirely due to the upward movement in the lowest wage plant 
(No. 8). Among the 7 remaining plants, the range actually widened 
from 10.1 cents an hour in December 1940 to 11.7 cents in May 194! 
Moreover, the 4 plants whose average hourly earnings had concen- 
trated within a 2-cent range in December 1940 exhibited a tendency 
to diverge in the succeeding months, resulting in a 7-cent differenc 
between them by May 1941. 

Between May and December of 1941, every one of the 8 leading air- 
frame plants in California granted general increases in wage rates and 
adopted uniform rates for beginners. At the same time a great in- 
crease in employment occurred, with the result that a large proportiou 
of the employees of these plants were working at these standardized 
beginners’ rates. Under these conditions, average hourly earning: 
became more uniform among the various plants. The maximul 
range among the 8 leading plants was 8.6 cents an hour in December 
1941, compared with an average of 11.7 cents in May 1941 and 17.! 
cents in December 1940. 
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Standardization of average hourly earnings took place as a result of a 
closer approach to the ascending average on the part of 3 plants (Nos. 
1, 2, and 8). On the other hand, the hourly earnings in 2 plants 
(Nos. 4 and 7) diverged from the average in the region. 


REMAINING PROBLEMS OF WAGE STANDARDIZATION 


Although an approach has been made to uniform earnings in Cali- 
fornia airframe plants, chart 1 does not indicate that these plants have 
adopted standardized wage rates. The figures shown in chart 1 
consist of average hourly earnings rather than wage rates. Moreover, 
the tendency toward uniformity of hourly earnings has been heavily 
influenced by the large proportion of the employees paid at beginners’ 
rates, based solely on length of service. Once these workers are 
classified at rates appropriate to their respective crafts, the result will 
depend largely upon whether the various plants are then paying 
similar wage rates for each class of work. The occupational analysis 
of wage rates which appears later in this article shows that the wage 
rates now paid at levels above the beginners’ scale of 75 cents an hour 
are far from uniform. 

Several difficulties remain to be overcome before wages can be 
standardized throughout the California airframe division. Foremost 
is the question as to what type of standardization is desirable. In the 
past it has been assumed that uniformity of basic hourly wage rates 
should be attained for workers on the first or day shift with a given 
length of service in a given plant. This approach leaves variations in 
actual earnings, even among beginners, depending on the amount of 
extra-shift and overtime work and the extent of the differentials for 
such work. If hourly earnings were standardized, differences would 
still remain in weekly, monthly, or annual earnings. 

Once a set of basic wage rates is established according to length of 
experience, & minor question remains as to who is a beginner. The 
California plants have treated nearly all their new workers as begin- 
ners, but certain workers have been paid higher rates in recognition 
of their experience in other aircraft plants or in outside industry. 
The problem of establishing an effective method of evaluating the 
past training and experience of newly hired workers remains to be 
solved. 

The standardization of basic wage rates has been limited to workers 
with 3 months’ experience or less. Once a worker serves for longer 
than 3 months, his wage rate generally depends on his job classification 
and upon the procedure of the individual company for reviewing wage 
rates and for recognizing various degrees of attainment within the job 
classification. 

A major problem is that of standardizing the meaning of job titles. 
The establishment of a uniform rate for ‘“‘assemblers,’’ for example, 
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means little unless that term carries with it the same significance, 
throughout the plant and among the various plants. The Californiy 
aircraft industry made a contribution toward the solution of {})j< 
problem in July 1941 by the appointment of an intercompany jo} 
classification and rate committee to establish standard job descriptions 
and titles. Some 1,100 job titles previously used by individ a) 
plants in the area were resolved into 272 occupational groups and 
grades. Each of these grades was described and a scheme of jo} 
evaluation was developed to express the recommended relationshi)) of 
wage rates as between occupations and grades. 

The results of the work of the job classification committee have j,ot 
yet been applied fully to the actual wage structure of the California 
industry. Each company may do as it chooses in bringing its job 
classification into line with the recommended uniform pattern. Mean- 
while, between August and October 1941, it became necessary for the 
plants whose employees were represented by a recognized trade-unioy 
to reach new wage agreements, and for the other plants to readjust 
their wage rates in some relationship to the new wage scales that were 
being established in the area. However, it did not prove practica)|e 
for either of the parties to use any uniform set of job titles as a basis 
for establishing the new rates. Hence the new agreements took the 
form of blanket increases in hourly rates for workers with more than 
12 weeks of service. Eight of the 10 plants followed the North 
American pattern by granting a blanket increase of 10 cents an hour: 
one plant granted a 13-cent increase, while the remaining plant mace 
no general wage adjustment during the year. Although the blanket 
wage increases were remarkably uniform, this type of adjustment, 
by itself, could not equalize wage rates. The blanket increases were 
merely added to whatever hourly wage rates had existed in each plant 
Some further approach to uniformity may have been attained, how- 
ever, by the gradual adjustment of individual rates by each of the 
California plants. 

Another very recent step was an agreement on 12 wage classes with 
recommended minimum and maximum hourly rates for each class. 
The minima range from 75 cents to $1.15 an hour and the maximum 
rate is $1.40. Each occupation and grade defined by the classifica- 
tion committee has been assigned to one of the wage classes. 1 lic 
California plants are attempting to adjust their own wage rates (0 
the recommended scale. The wage data presented in this article co 
not reflect such wage adjustments. 


Scope of Report on Wage Rates 


As stated earlier, the present report is restricted to an analysis 0! 
the basic hourly rates of workers in California airframe plants. T!) 
materia] in this report was largely obtained in the course of a muc!: 
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broader study of the entire aircraft industry which is in process of com- 
pletion. The completed study will provide information on hours, 
earnings, and employee characteristics of workers in the three chief 
divisions of the industry—airframes, aircraft engines, and propellers. 
Subsequent reports will deal with these additional data obtained from 
the California plants as well as from other areas of the country. 

The wage data used in this report were obtained through personal 
visits of the Bureau’s staff of field representatives who transcribed 
the material directly from pay rolls or other records. The original 
survey covered a pay-roll period in August 1941. Among the items 
of information secured were the basic hourly rate, shift, hours worked, 
extra overtime earnings, total earnings, and certain personnel infor- 
mation for each of a carefully selected sample of the factory workers 
in each of the plants surveyed. The field representatives identified 
the occupation of each worker, not only according to the occupational 
term used in the plant but also on the basis of the standard job titles 
as established by the job classification and rate committee mentioned. 

The general rate revisions which have been made since the pay 
period covered necessitated an adjustment of the data to reflect cur- 
rent conditions. The Bureau obtained exact information as to how 
the wage revision was applied in each plant, and adjusted the results 
of the August study to fit the altered picture. It is these adjusted 
rates which are presented in the remainder of this report. 


AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN RELATION TO HOURLY EARNINGS, BY REGION 
AND PLANT BASIC HOURLY RATES 


All workers in the California airframe plants were paid hourly rates 
at the time of the Bureau’s survey; piece rates and production-bonus 
systems did not exist. The basic wage structure of the California 
airframe industry consisted then, as now, of certain hourly rates paid 
to workers on the first or day shift. A detailed analysis of these first- 
shift rates will show how the various airframe plants pay their workers 
according to length of service and class of work. For the California 
area as a whole, the average rate for first-shift employees in airframe 
plants amounted to about 83 cents an hour.* However, it must be 
recognized at the outset that basic hourly rates in the aircraft industry 
are considerably lower than actual earnings per working hour. The 
reasons for this difference will appear presently. 


SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS AND STRAIGHT-TIME RATES 


Premium rates for work on the second or third shift were provided 
by every California aircraft plant. Nearly half of the factory workers 





‘ The wage rates presented in this report are those current at the end of the year 1941. In computing 
average wage rates, however, the relative numbers of workers of different classes are taken as they were 
found in August 1941, at the time of the Bureau’s field survey. 
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in these plants were employed on the second or third shifts. T), 
scales of premium payments for work on these extra shifts were fairly 
uniform throughout the area. . 

A second or afternoon shift was operated by each of the 9 Californi, 
airframe plants, both in August 1941 during the period surveyed and 
at the close of the year. In 5 of the 9 establishments, second-shif; 
workers received 5 cents an hour more than the equivalent first-shif; 
scale. A premium of 6 cents an hour was received by second-shift 
employees in 2 other plants. Premiums of 4 cents and 8 cents, re- 
spectively, were paid in the 2 remaining plants. 

The average straight-time rate of second-shift workers, on the basis 
of current wage scales, was 84.6 cents or only 1.7 cents more than the 
average for first-shift workers (82.9 cents). The small size of the 
general average differential in rates between the first and second shifts 
results from the fact that a greater proportion of the workers with 
relatively high base rates of pay were on the first shift. The higher- 
paid employees were generally those with longer service who were 
given preference when shift assignments were made. 

A third or night shift was operated by 6 of the 9 plants, both in 
August and at the close of 1941. In 4 of these 6 plants, the third 
shift worked 6% hours but received the same straight-time pay as 
second-shift workers who worked 8 hours. The shift differential, 
therefore, amounted to a 23-percent addition to second-shift rates. 
Taking account of the difference in rates between the first and second 
shifts in these 4 plants, it appears that the third shift was paid 30 
percent more per hour than the first shift in 2 plants and 40 percent 
more in the other 2 plants. In 2 of the 9 plants, third-shift workers 
were employed for 7 hours, on a system by which their time over- 
lapped half an hour on that of second-shift workers. Third-shift 
workers in these 2 plants received the same daily wage for 7 hours of 
work as the second-shift workers received for 8 hours of work. In 
these 2 plants, workers on the third shift were paid 14 percent above 
the hourly rates of second-shift workers. As compared with similar 
workers on the first shift, the workers on the third shift in these 2 
plants were paid 20 percent more per hour. 

At current wage scales, the average straight-time rate for third- 
shift workers was 99.4 cents per hour actually worked. The differ- 
ential in third-shift pay for all the plants averaged 14.8 cents or 17 
percent above the average hourly rate of the second-shift workers and 
16.5 cents or 20 percent above the average hourly rate of the first- 
shift workers. 

In the California airframe industry as a whole, slightly more than 
half of the workers were employed on the first shift, somewhat more 
than one-third were employed on the second shift, and about one- 
tenth were employed on the third shift. Work on the two extra 
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shifts combined was sufficiently extensive to raise the average straight- 
time rate for all factory workers to 85.3 cents an hour, or 2.4 cents 
above the average straight-time rate for first-shift workers alone 
32.9 cents).® 

As compared with a regional average of 85.3 cents, the average 
straight-time rates ranged from 83.4 to 90.7 cents among the 8 plants 
surveyed which granted general wage increases during the year 1941. 


OVERTIME PREMIUMS AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


In addition to shift premiums, all the California airframe plants 
paid 1% times the regular hourly rate for work in excess of 40 hours per 
week. Six of the 9 plants also paid double the regular rates for work 
on Sundays or holidays. Sunday work has been important during 
recent months in only 2 of these 9 plants. However, all the plants 
have operated with relatively large amounts of overtime work. On 
this account, average earnings per hour actually worked in November 
1941 amounted to 89.9 cents, or 4.6 cents more than the average of 
straight-time rates. 


Taste 1.—Plant Averages of Straight-Time Wage Rates and Hourly Earnings in 
California Airframe Industry, August 1941, Corrected to November 1941 
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1 November rates applied to employment in August. 

2? Average withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of an individual company. 
Aircraft plants paying the highest wage rates do not necessarily 
provide the highest average hourly earnings, as may be seen by 
reference to table 1. The level of hourly earnings in any given plant 
depends on the extent of overtime work in that plant as well as on the 
level of straight-time rates. For example, plant I, as shown in table 
1, had the highest average of straight-time rates (90.7 cents), but its 
‘The “‘current” average wage rates cited in this section of the report take account of the numbers of 
workers employed at each particular rate. If account were taken of the number of hours worked at each 


rate, the average straight-time rate would be raised slightly, to 85.5 cents, because of the tendency of the 
higher-paid workers to be employed for a somewhat longer period during the week. 
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average of hourly earnings (93.2 cents) was exceeded by that of p|an, 
C (94.5 cents). The straight-time rates in plant C were relat 
low (averaging 84.9 cents), but overtime work was so extensive as tp 
raise hourly earnings by 9.6 cents above the level of straight-t im, 
rates. At the other extreme, plant D used no significant amount of 
overtime work in November, with the result that it showed thp 
lowest average of hourly earnings (85.3 cents), although its ley. oj 
straight-time rates was identical with the general average for {}) 
California area. 


ely 


EFFECT OF EMPLOYMENT CHANGES ON EARNINGS 


In any industry, average hourly earnings will be affected by changes 


in the composition of the working force, irrespective of what happens 
to wage scales. In the aircraft industry, where employment has beep 
increasing rapidly and irregularly, the effect of employment changes 


upon the average level of hourly earnings has been especially mark 
The majority of the new recruits have been inexperienced workers wlio 
are paid the lowest entrance rate. In any month when a large number 
of these relatively lower-paid workers are hired, the general averave 
of earnings will tend to fall. On the other hand, the aircraft industry 
follows the practice of advancing the pay of its new workers aiito- 
matically for several months as their period of service lengthens 
This continual advancement of the rates of individual workers tends 
to raise the general average of earnings, even though no general 
revisions of wage scales are made. The net movement of hourly 
earnings over any given period will depend not only upon such genera! 
wage-rate changes as may occur, but also upon changes in the relativ: 
amounts of work performed at the higher- and lower-wage scales. 
The hiring of new recruits will tend to increase the proportion of work 
at low-wage rates, while the continued employment of workers subj. 
to automatic wage increases will have the opposite effect. 

Chart 2 provides an unusually clear illustration of the shifting 
influence on average earnings of automatic wage advances, recruit- 
ment, and general revisions of wage rates. An employment index 
and an index of hourly earnings are shown for a single airframe plait, 
covering a period of 11 successive months. Three contrasting periods 
are discernible. During the first period of 5 months (month | to 
month 6), employment was essentially stable and for the first 3 of these 
months average hourly earnings rose by 4.1 cents without any genera! 
readjustment of wage rates. As the former workers gained expericn’ 
their individual rates were raised. Thereafter a general wage reai- 
justment raised hourly earnings still further. During the secon 
period of 3 months (month 6 to month 9), this aircraft plant expand! 
employment by 60 percent (108 to 172, on basis of index for mont! 
1=100). As a result, the plant average of hourly earnings fell |) 
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4.2cents. No wage rates were reduced. Indeed, the existing worker. 
continued to receive automatic increases, but the working force now 
included a much higher proportion of new workers who were being 
paid the lowest basic wage. In the third period the company agaiy 
granted a general increase in wage rates. Within 2 months (month 
9 to month 11) the plant average was lifted by 14.1 cents an hour as g 
combined result of the wage-rate increase and reclassification of 
individual workers. The net increase of 14.1 cents occurred in spite 
of the depressing effect on the average of a further expansion of the 
volume of employment by 20 percent (172 to 208). 

Average hourly earnings in the aircraft industry are influenced to ap 
important degree by a number of factors besides the rates paid for the 
work in a given occupation—notably by the balance of work as 
between shifts, the extent of overtime work, the length of service of 
the employees, and the proportion of new recruits. The importance 
of these various influences on aircraft wages makes it especially 
necessary to use care in defining the nature of any wage comparison 
that may be attempted. In the following discussion, straight-time 
wage rates are used as a measure of aircraft wages. Occupational 
comparisons are shown in terms of the basic wage rates for work on the 
first or day shift, thus eliminating the effect of shift differentials and 
overtime premiums. 


Distribution of Straight-Time Hourly Rates 


By itself, the average straight-time wage rate of 85.3 cents an hour, 
as currently paid by the California airframe industry, has little 
significance. Table 2 shows that the rates paid to individual workers 
ranged from less than 60 cents to more than $1.425 an hour. To a 
small extent, this wide scattering of individual rates is due to a mixing 
of the basic rates of first-shift workers with the rates of workers on the 
extra shifts for which premiums are paid. However, column 2 of 
table 2 shows that the basic rates of first-shift workers exhibit almost 
as great a diversity as do the rates of all the workers in California 
airframe plants. 

The standardized beginners’ rates of 60, 65, 70, and 75 cents per 
hour, as accepted by most of the California industry account for most 
of the concentrations of wage rates which do appear among first-shift 
workers. By far the most important of these concentrations is that 
at exactly 75 cents an hour. Indeed 28.8 percent of all the first-shift 
workers were paid this single basic rate. 

Not more than 10 percent of the first-shift workers surveyed in 
August 1941 had served for 3 to 4 months. Hence, if automatic 
wage adjustments had extended over a longer period than 3 months, 
not more than 10 percent of the workers shown in table 2 would 
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appear at the 75-cent rate. In fact, table 2 shows that nearly three 
times as Many (28.8 percent) of the first-shift workers were brought 
up to exactly 75 cents as a result of the recent general wage adjust- 
ments. It is thus evident that the blanket wage increases granted 
to workers with the longer periods of service left many of them at 
a basic rate of 75 cents—no more than is guaranteed on the basis of 
length of service alone. 


Tape 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in 9 California Airframe Plants by 
Average Basic Rates and Shift, August 1941, Corrected to December 1941 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Half of the first-shift workers in California were paid at straight- 
time rates of more than 75’cents an hour. Among these higher-paid 
workers, no considerable concentration appears at any given range of 
rates. 

A partial explanation of the wide dispersion of wage rates, above the 
level of beginners’ rates, may be found in the wide variations in skill 
required in aircraft-assembly plants. The various skills may be 
classified roughly in terms of the duration of training and experience 
normally required for a given occupation and grade within that 
occupation. Table 3 sets forth the average basic rates of workers 
on each shift according to the length of training and experience that 
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would normally be required for a given occupation and grade, accor. 
ing to the Report of the Southern California Job Classificatio: and 
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Rate Committee. Among first-shift workers, average basic rat. Mo! © 
ranged from 70.3 cents for those in jobs requiring less than 6 mot}. to 7 
training and experience to $1.124 for those in jobs requiring 4 years o, HR red 
more of training and experience. Moreover, the average basic rato. 9 bas" 
of workers on any given shift advanced consistently according to the ¥B of 
length of required experience up to 2 years. Thereafter the differentia) IR ex?’ 
in pay for additional experience became less, on the average. tenc 
TABLE 3.—Average Basic Rates of Employees in California Airframe Industry, by | en) 
of Required Training and Shift, August 1941, Corrected to December 194] TaBi 
All shifts First shift | Second shift | _ 

Length of sg and ex- Num- wai Num- ese Num. ia be Num. 7 

em- | 88° | em- | 88° | em- | 8 | em 

ployees| ™ Iployees| ™ |pioyees| ™ [ployecs '™ 

Ai employees. _- 7 88, 415 |$0.853 | 47,478 |$0. 829 | 31,643 |$0.846 | 9,201  & 94 

6 months and under i year..........---.| ahom | ais | inom | .773| i806 | laos | 2300 ul 
2 und under 3 years sw] KR 3a8 | coon | Shea | “eee | tase] co] oe 

A years or more. | S906 | 1:90 | 2802 | at | 1,096 | Lie | 2 Pat 
Other employees!..........--..-_-._._ 16,822 | .929| 9,283 | .907| 5,585 | .922/ 1,954 en 
' Not identifiable by length of required experience by matching with job descriptions of the s For 
California Job Classification and Rate Committee. - 
Elec 
Average Basic Rates by Length of Required Training Period, & (:: 
Shift, Occupation, and Grade in 
Jig | 
The length of the required training or experience for any given Tu 
| occupation and grade does not furnish a complete explanation for the # 
diversity of wage rates among California workers in airframe plants Cas 
i Table 4 shows the average straight-time wage rates, by shifts, in each a 

, occupation and grade for which the Bureau’s pay-roll survey showed 
} 50 workers or more.* Among the 17 occupations and grades {0 “i 
which the job descriptions normally call for 4 years or more of training & 4s 
or experience, first-shift workers were paid average basic rates ranging 
from $1.35 for grade A wood-pattern makers to 92 cents an hou & 
. for grade C tool and die makers. 4 
t Among the 13 first-shift occupations and grades that required 3 to = 
? 4 years of training or experience, the basic rates ranged from $1.)s) {i 
. to 85.4 cents an hour. At the same time, among the 15 occupations ~ 
and grades that required 2 to 3 years of training or experience, averize M 


. basic rates for first-shift workers ranged from $1.32 to 81 cents at 


* In table 4, the occupations and grades are grouped according to length of service normally r 
A similar table showing the occupations in alphabetical order is available on request. For first-shift « 
a table of occupational averages is also available showing separately the averages for employees ™ 
than 3 months’ service and for those with 3 months’ service or more. 
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hour. Furthermore, among the 24 occupations and grades, substan- 
‘ally represented on the first shift, those requiring from 1 to 2 years 
of experience had basic rates covering the whole range from $1.02 
9 76.1 cents an hour. The 21 occupations and grades that normally 
required 6 months but less than 1 year of training and experience had 
hasic rates ranging from 91.6 to 69.9 cents per hour. The classes 
of employees doing work normally requiring less than 6 months’ 
experience largely consisted of beginners, and hence their averages 
tended to fall in the range from 70 to 75 cents. Yet helpers of general 
assembly inspectors had an average base rate of 81.6 cents. 


TaBLe 4.—Average Hourly Basic Rates in Selected Occupations in California Airframe 
Plants, by Length of Training Period and Shift, December 1941 ' 
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4 years or more | 


Pattern makers,wood, grade A____- mepee: SPR, 
Tool and die makers, grade A ; ee 
Machinists, general, grade A - 

Inspectors, ‘tool and die, grade A_ 

Form builders, wood, grade A 

Milling-machine operators, grade A 

Grinder operators, grade A 

Electricians, maintenance, grade A 

Pattern makers, plaster, grade A 

Inspectors, service and flight, grade B 

Engine-lathe operators, grade A 

Inspectors, service and flight, grade A 

Inspectors, machined parts, grade A 

Jig builders, assembly metal, grade A_____- 
Turret-lathe operators, grade A 

Bench machinists, grade A ---- 











Inspectors, assembly, final, grade A_____ 

Carpenters, maintenance, grade A 

Sheet-metal workers, bench, grade A . 

Tool and die makers, grade ee ee . 
Tool and die makers, grade C 


8 and under 4 years 


Shaper operators, metal, grade A 
Assemblers, precision, bench, grade A 
Metal fitters, grade A 

Inspectors, assembly, 

Template makers, gr: 

Inspectors, receiving, nods A. 
Assemblers, general, grade A 

Field and service mechanics, grade A 
Drop-hammer operators, 

Grinder operators, grade 

Pattern makers, grade B 

Jig builders, seeabiy, metal, ane B 
Milling-machine operators, 
Engine-lathe operators, gr: 

Inspectors, assembly, final, ads B 
Turret-lathe operators grade B 
Inspectors, detail, grade A 

Small tool repairmen. +. A 


' Corrected from August 1941 data. 
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. 3 : ay E TaB 
Plants, by Length of Training Period and Shift, December 1941—Continued 
— 2 —_— 
All shifts | First shift | Second shift | Third sp), 
Num- Num- Num- Nun : 
Length of training period and occupation ber of|Aver-|ber of|Aver-|ber of| Aver-|ber o! Ayes 
em- | age | em- | age | em- | age | em- aop 
ploy-| rate | ploy-| rate | ploy-| rate | ploy. ; ate 
ees ees ees ees 
2 and under 8 years 
LN FY RR eee ere ee yee 107/$1. 300;  69)/$1.324)......|______ ” 
pS REE RT 261| 1.262) 175) 1.245) 82)$1. 200 — 
Welders, maintenance and jig, grade A____-..___---- 105] 1.216} 60) 1.206)......|..._ : “ 
Electricians, maintenance, grade B.........-..-.---- 93] 1.064}  50| 1.051)......|..... - For 
Carpenters, maintenance, grade B.........-.-—------| 70) 1,000)... 2) .c-500h----2- ss 
Painters, aircraft, grade A ay egeenaeneran siweewbs = = e t 90) 1. 003 ia 
Installers, power-piant, eee . -W07)}..----}.....- : 
Mechanica, malncenance, ¢ grade B_._.... piakmescose 202; .986) 110) .951)...__. , | Rot 
moral, grade A. . ......22600+.--.--.--.-- 306, .980) 216) .066 68 954) pe 
Bench ms I iin ccnrerohinensanensees i Rae See ees Reber ra 
Punch-press operators, grade A......__---.-_.._.___- FF eee ees wee Dri 
Ins -—assembly, general, grade B.............. 324]. .958} 171; .930) 139) .955 Pai 
Field and service mechanics, grade B_...-........-.-- 263; .955) 127) .907)......)..___ | 901 ORR We 
Sheet-metal workers, bench, grade B...............- 518} .929) 264) .904) 200) .928) MM | Rit 
Inspectors, assembly, final, grade C............--- Me 153} .928 58) .810 55|  . 918) = 
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Template makers, grade B_................-....---- 173] .853; 124) .850)......j...__. in 
Painters, maintenance, grade B_.............--.---.. ede SE Tr 
1 year and under 2 years 
WelGesa,; ona, erage B.......-............-- Sa  —— «¢ < Sa : 
Shaper operators, metal, grade B_.........-.....__--  -— om GS Aes Sel | 
Tube benders, bench, grade A..._...............___. 129} .978 a a ear Hi 
Welders, maintenance and lig, te el EE eh ined li allele Hi 
Installers, hydraulic, grade B___.................__.- i «264 ee ee ee }.. Se 
Power-brake operators, grade B--_-....-..-..-....... eee eS ben ee E] 
Form-block makers, wood, grade REST aS a a” A) 
EE TS ca ae 228} .923 97| .863 72) .931 59) 1.01] H 
Assemblers, precision, bench, grade B.-.-............. 170} .921) 114) .890| 50} .968|____ H 
Form-block makers, metal, grade B__......._..______ ee Ml na esac H 
Tool-crib stvendants, grade A_..................___. 151 89} .862)...... now! H 
; Installers, electric, grade B_....-_--....___.__..... 90} .876) 65; .898)....._|....._|.- H 
: Power-shear operators, grade B_..................... 137] .878)......]..-... 70| . 858) _. H 
; Installers, power-plant, grade a caced 178| .876 55| . 861 83] . 869)... B 
Installers, controls, grade B.........................- Be . SEP Shem — Ah eee E 
Spot welders, grade B.........-......-....-.-...---. 146) .871 Ott .sillinhendivantecl---- E 
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TaBLE 4.—Average Hourly Basic Rates in Selected Occupations in California Airframe 
Plants, by Length of Training Period and Shift, December 1941—Continued 
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6 months and under 1 year—Continued 


Molders, aircraft, grade B 

Drop-hammer operators, grade C 
Forming-roll operators, power, grade B 
Metal fitters, grade C 

Electricians, maintenance, grade C____. 
Assemblers, precision, bench, grade C 
Router operators, grade A 

Spot welders, grade C 

Installer, hydraulic, grade C 


Tube benders, bench, grade B.S 


Drill-press operators, "grade B 
Painters, aircraft, grade C 
Welders, gas, grade Cc 

Riveters, grade 

Installers, power-plant, grade C 
Installers, general, grade Cc 
Assemblers, general, grade C 


Assemblers, electrical and radio, bench, grade B___- 


Bench mechinists, grade C 

Installers, electrical, grade C_.......___._- 
Truckers, grade A _- 

Oilers, maintenance, grade A 

Tool-crib attendants, grade B 


Less than 6 months 


Helpers, welder, aluminum 

Helpers, drop-hammer operator 

Saw operators, grade B___..___- 
Electroplaters, grade B 

Anodizers, grade B- sie Bi 

Helpers, welder, gas___.__- 

Helpers, spot-welder 

Helpers, inspector, assembly, final. 
Hydro-press loaders (parts handler), ‘grade A. 
Helpers, upholsterer is 
Helpers, inspector, assembly, general... 
Helpers, metal fitter p RAR EMS |” 
Helpers, tank cleaner and tester...______ 
Helpers, saw operator 

Janitors, grade A____.__- 

Helpers, punch- -press operator. . 

Helpers, drill-press operator _- 

Helpers, installer, controls 

Helpers, power-shear operator 

Helpers, inspector, receiving 

Sand-blast operator, grade B_. 


Helpers, assemblers, electrical and radio, bench _. 


Helpers, draw- bench operator___. 
Helpers, milling-machine operator. 
Helpers, electrician, maintenance __ 
Helpers, tube bender, bench 
Helpers, installer, hydraulic 
Helpers, template maker... ___- 
Drill-press operator, grade C 
Helpers, painter, aircraft.____- 
Helpers, installer, power-plant __ a 
Helpers, assembler, general______- eae aba 
Helpers, tool-crib attendant 

Craters, as Cc 

Helpers, general 

Helpers, inspector, detail 

Helpers, power-brake operator 

Helpers, riveter 

Labo 


Helpers, sheet-metal worker, bench. 
Helpers, bench machinist 

Coverers, fabric, grade B 

Helpers, installers, electrical 

Helpers, jig builders, assembly, metal 
Helpers, installer, general__.__- 
Helpers, router operator - 
Helpers, assembler, precision, bench. 
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TaBie 4.—Average Hourly Basic Rates in Selected Occupations in California Aj; 
Plants, by Length of Training Period and Shift, December 1941—Continue. 
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| 
| All shifts | First shift | Second shift) T) 





P , INum-| | i = . 
Length of training period and occupation asi Num- Aver- ber of Aver- a 


| em- | age | em- | age | em- | age | en 
| ploy-| rate | ploy-| rate | ploy-| rate | plo 
ees | ees | ees | ee 





Length of training period not determinable 
Leadmen noel oak : 4, 437/$1. 2, 373\$1. 106) 1, 519/$1. 082 
Miscellaneous employees: | | 

Final-assembly department. 684/ 1. 1.016} 336) 1.020 
Foundry, machine-shop, and drop-hammer de- 

rtment - me sia ; . 980 1.004 
Die, tool, and jig departments é 017; 113 1. 009) 
Other production departments i ; 917; 218) . 
Engineering department on = ; .917 50} .952 
Subassembly department Pi scek = ; .890) 240) . 861 
Sheet-metal department_____- Pe ee - f . 833} 429) .879 
Fuselage-assem bly department -- ay : ‘ .831| 503 
Wing-assembly department._._________ 7) . . 801 117; .868 
Maintenance department. a ; -875| 325 
Stock and storeroom departments_ oo F . 780 
Inspection department SE ‘ . 753 




















Basic Wage Rates, for Leading Occupations and Grades 

Even for workers who are all employed within a single occupational 
group, there is generally a wide variety of basic wage rates in the 
California airframe division. Table 5 shows the percentages of first- 
shift employees in each of 24 leading occupational groups whose 
basic hourly rate fell within each 5-cent range. In addition table 5 
shows, specifically, the most common basic wage rates used to pay the 
workers in each of these 24 occupational groups. The occupational 
groups selected for this analysis include those which accounted fo: 
more than 250 first-shift workers each within the California area 
during the pay-roll period (in August 1941) surveyed by the Bureau. 
The basic rates shown, however, are those in force at the end of 1{41. 
The occupational groupe are arranged in the order of their respect 
average basic rates.’ 

Among the better-paid occupational groups, the diversity of basic 
wage was especially marked. Leadmen, for example, with an average 
basic rate of $1.106, were found in considerable numbers at basic 
rates ranging from 87.5 cents to $1.275 an hour; the most common 
rates were 90 cents, $1.00, $1.06, $1.15, and $1.21, but even these 
5 rates, taken together, accounted for only one-quarter of the leadmen 
employed on the day shift. On the other hand, more than hal! 0! 
the field and service mechanics, with an average basic rate of 90.5 
cents, were found at 4 rates: 75 cents, 85 cents, 88 cents, and $1 
The average basic rate for these better-paid occupational grovps 
seldom corresponded with any specific rate paid to any signific:1' 
number of workers. 


“a Wage rate data similar to that shown in tables 5 and 6 are also available on request, in the form of a ' 
containing an alphabetical listing of occupations. 
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fasLe 5.—Percent of First-Shift Employees in Selected Occupations in California 
\irframe Plants Receiving Specified Basic Wage Rates, December 1941! 
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Taste 5.—Percent of First-Shift Employees in Selected Occupations in Californj, 
Airframe Plants Receiving Specified Basic Wage Rates, December 1941—Continyed 


| | Other pro- 
Mechan- | Mechan-| Assem- | pany. | Tem-| ductive 
Basic rate ics, | Metal) ics, field | bler, pre-| ers. air- plate depart- 
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| classified 
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Average basic rates________ $0. 932 \so. 913 $0.908 | $0.878 | $0. 838 $0. 836 $0. 835 
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_— fapte 5.—Percent of First-Shift Employees in Selected Occupations in California 
“ Airframe Plants Receiving Specified Basic Wage Rates, December 1941—Continued 
es ns 
mea 
. | Inspec- | Jig | 
~ Assem- | tion | Drill- | Painters’ | builders’ | Help- | Helpers 
lee, Basic rate electrical depart- | press |Labor-| elpers, | Delpers, | ers, | not else- 
rica and ments, | Opera-| ers aircraft | ®Ssem- | gen- where 
: adie miscel- tors | bly, eral | classified 
laneous metal 
+ ,verage basic rates.........- $0.802 | $0.753 | $0.740 |$0.713 | $0.712| $0,707 |$0. 698 $0. 698 
~ Number of employees. - - ---- 342 331 422 658 418 460 10, 812 
Percentage distribution of employees by groups of basic rates 
’ | | 
2 ed) ee er re 18.2 15.2} 31.5 | 11.5 30.5 | 27.1 | 24.8 
t 42.5 and under 67.5 cents_ _ _- 5.8 42.4 3.5] 4.6] 17.9 | 5.4 | 18.2 | 9.7 
35) s7.5 and under 72.5 cents... _- 4.4 12.1 13.3 8.2 13.2 5.4) 9.8] 14.7 
4 725 and under 77.5 cents_-__. 35.2 3.0} 428] 37.1 52.6 38.1 | 28.2 45.7 
f 77.5 and under 82.5 cents -_- - 20. 5 3.0 7.1 Sl, aa 20.6 | 8.1 3.4 
1B & 92.5 and under 87.5 cents -. - - SE Tancunninid 12.1 4.7 4.8 : 6.7 1.1 
'§ «7.5 and under 92.5 cents__- -_- 8.5 2.4 4.8 7. ees 1.9 .5 
9 92.5 and under 97.5 cents -__- - Ly ees 1.2 8 tate a on | (?) 
1? 97.5 and under 102.5 cents - - _ , SS el: 5) ee a ae 
29 102.5 and under 107.5 cents _ - 2.9 ee ee ee 1 
® 9 107.5 and under 112.5 cents_-_|......._.-. Peal terea alt acess Beeuseaseaen¢ ; 
=~ 112.5 and under 117.5 cents_-_}._.._____- . ) POS Cer See = ES 
117.5 and under 122.5 cents_-}........_-. | | SS Th. aa, Se | 
122.5 and under 127.5 cents_-_|_......._- QRS SS SS ame Ee 
127.5 and under 132.5 cents_-_}_.._____- 7) SS aa TS eS ae sa 
132.5 and under 137.5 cents__]_....._._. EP Eiwbthewtlncledaaldnamasinnes i 
137.5 and under 142.5 cents-_-}__.....__. \) ee cae eee |----- Lol 
alts cncdlccmdndecattncnecahnae ei Raek seca. foeen |---- 
Percent of employees receiving specified principal basic rates 
: | | HA 
$0.575 © © 2S SSEMP Se Cecesocececco] ccccetcece 18.1 bene césolocn doashocashoboce lowes bes i. . oe 
32 0 Ss og wnccc ed nanaetcestadecca tee 14.7 | 31.2 9.6 | 30. 4 23.7 
RE. 5 eh RR SRR Sg As Reena rae oS een |. , 
Sete A oS ESR SR SSE CIA 4.6 17.9 .2 9.0 
9 § OS a Sa 6 EE Se ee eee cemeeaeel ‘ 
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P te ae 3) ASR Se: ee re ameRea 
i SR EL SAE SRS _X | A SSEE (A OD RASTOSA ES OE ROS ena 
Percent of employees at in- | | 
dicated rates. ............. | 62.2 78.5 80.8 | 87.2 93.3 | 80.3 85.6 86. 6 





? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Among the lower-paid occupational groups, beginning with elec- 
trical installers whose average rate was 81.3 cents, there was a con- 
siderably greater standardization of rates. This greater uniformity 
was largely the result of the large proportion of workers in these 
lower-paid occupations who are considered to be beginners. The 
importance of the beginners’ rates of 60, 65, 70, and 75 cents will be 
noted in each of the last 9 occupations shown in table 5. 
four-fifths of the various groups of laborers and helpers were at the 
four beginners’ rates. 


More than 
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Differences in grade within an occupation account, in part, for ¢),,mmod!’ \ 
variety of basic rates among workers who have the same job tii}, 
The job classification of the California rate committee, which yi, 
used in grouping the airframe workers into occupational clasys 
distinguishes two or three grades of workers within almost eyo, 
occupation. For example, the grade A tool and die maker is djs. 
tinguished from other tool and die makers by being required to hay, 
the ability to lay out complicated tools from prints or sketches, t) 
complete such information as is lacking in the sketch, and to work t) 


raried 
he m 
Db} cel 





endes 





he se 
sttalD 
he bi 
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tolerances of 0.0005 inch when required. The average basic rate {o,qmmeat {" 
grade A tool and die makers was $1.28 as compared with a averages of HBr sie 
$1.04 and 91.8 cents for grades B and C. Cali 
More than 250 first-shift workers were found in the California are, {%#—M— 
in each of 14 specific grades of 8 leading occupations, as follows: 
Grade 
Assemblers, general____________ A, B, C. 
Installers, general -_ _ _ _ - o Sasa 1s & B, C. 
Es aR ARES S CRS eae A. A verag 
Jig builders, assembly, metal____ B, C. -— 
ESE Rea Ga wares A, B. 
Sheet-metal workers, bench._____ B, C. 
Tool and die makers-_ ares 
Tool crib attendants____.__.__- B. 


For each of these 14 grades of workers, table 6 shows a percentag 
distribution of employees by groups of rates and the percentage of 
employees who receive each of the more common rates. Similar 
information given in table 5 was confined to occupational group: 
with an insufficient number of workers to permit splitting into separat: 
grades. Hence the list of occupations included in table 6 does not 
duplicate the occupations covered in the preceding table. 

Much greater uniformity of basic wage rates is naturally to | 
found among workers of a specific grade than among the combinatio! 
of grades that make up an occupation. Thus, the most common 
basic rates paid to grade A assemblers were 95 cents, 97 cents, $1.0 
$1.03, and $1.06. By contrast the highest basic rate paid to any 
considerable group of grade B or grade C assemblers was 85 cents 

Uniformity of basic wage rates does not yet exist in the California 
airframe industry, even for workers of the same grade and occupation 
Such standardization as may appear at rates of 75 cents an hour or 
less is largely determined by the length of service of the employe 
rather than his occupation. Rates of more than 75 cents spread ove! 
a wide range. An exceptional case shown in table 6 is that of grade A 
riveters, over half of whom were paid basic rates of 81 to 84 cent 
The more usual situation is typified by the grade B sheet-met: 
workers, whose rates ranged from 72.5 cents to more than $1. 5 
Only one rate, that of 94 cents, had any outstanding Siieitance : und 
only 15.2 percent of the workers were paid at that rate. Wil 
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for thggmdividual plants the basic rates for grade B sheet-metal workers 
) tith aried by as much as 20 cents an hour. Among the 9 airframe plants 


he minimum basic rates for this grade of work ranged from 75 to 
»1 cents while the highest rates in the various individual plants ex- 
ended from 86 cents to $1.10. Some of the variety of rates within 
he separate plants may be attributed to payment for differences in 
:ttainment by workers of the. same occupation and grade. However, 
he broad differences that appear among the different plants is evi- 
ence that the wage rates in the California aircraft industry are still 
ar from uniform. 





,BLE 6.—Percentages of First-Shift Employees in Selected Occupations and Grades in 
California Airframe Plants, Receiving Specified Basic Wage Rates, December 194] ' 
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iverage basic rates... __. a $1.281 | $0.992| $0.950| $0.904| $0.849| $0.845| $0. 841 
Number of employees. --------- 351 | 460 | 448 264 | 671 | 1, 501 | 811 
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TABLE 6.—Percentages of First-Shift Employees in Selected Occupations and Grades jy 
California Airframe Plants, Receiving Specified Basic Wage Rates, December 194] 


Con. 





Titi 
| ‘ 

Instal- Sheet- | Assem- Instal- 10 
Basic rate lers, metal | Riveters,| blers, lers, 
general, | workers, | grade B | general, | general, | grade A 

grade B | grade C grade C | grade C 





Average basic rates_........___- $0. 834 $. 0806 $0. 772 $0. 770 $0. 759 $0. 734 
Number of employees 527 568 1, 417 4, 764 925 477 








Percentage distribution of employees by group 
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PROGRESS OF STATE MINIMUM-WAGE 
LEGISLATION, 1941 


By Louise Stitt and Fiorence P. Sita, U. S. Women’s Bureau 


Summary 


PUERTO RICO and Hawaii passed the only minimum-wage laws 
enacted in 1941. Though 43 State legislatures were in regular 
session, and in about three-fourths of these some type of bill was intro- 
duced to establish minimum wages in private industry, to extend 
present coverage, or to raise existing standards, no new legislation 
was passed. In 29 States wage-and-hour bills somewhat similar to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act were introduced. None of these became 
law, though 4 passed one branch of the State legislature. 


MINIMUM-WAGE LAWS 


Both the Puerto Rico and Hawaii laws apply to men as well as to 
women. ‘The minimum hourly wage rates of 20 and 25 cents fixed by 
the Hawaii law for different localities, with time and one-half for hours 
in excess of 48, becomes effective April 1, 1942. No provision is made 
in this law for changing the rates on the recommendation of wage 
boards as economic conditions change. Low as the rates appear, 
doubtless many men and women will benefit by them. According to 
an investigation made by the Women’s Bureau in 1939, large propor- 
tions of workers in the service industries of Hawaii, not covered by the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, were earning less than 25 cents an 
hour and some even less than 20 cents. 

The new Puerto Rico law, on the other hand, does not fix statutory 
minimum-wage rates. It provides that on the recommendations of 
minimum-wage committees, composed of representatives of employers, 
employees, and the public, the minimum-wage board shall establish 
minimum-wage rates, maximum working hours, and standard labor 
conditions. The chairman, who is the chief executive of the minimum- 
wage board, has been appointed and plans for investigating certain 
occupations and industries are being made. The new law did not 
repeal a statute that has been in effect in Puerto Rico since 1919, 
fixing a minimum wage of $6 a week for women. This wage will 
prevail until higher rates are set under the new law. 


WAGE ORDERS 


All of the seven wage orders issued by five States during the year 
apply to service industries. In issuing the orders, the States followed 
a tendency, prevailing since the Fair Labor Standards Act became 
effective in 1938, of confining new orders to intrastate industries not 
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covered by the Federal Act. When this policy is followed, the 
laws supplement the Federal, and overlapping and conflicting 1, 
tions for manufacturing industries are avoided. 

The first and only wage order for men issued under the Conn. ticut 
minimum-wage law of 1939 became effective March 3, 1941.  T)j: 
order is for beauty-shop occupations and the provisions are id; 
with those incorporated in an order for women in the same ind istry 
The State issued a separate order for men to assure that, should th, 
validity of the law or order in its application to men be challenged jy 
the State courts, the protection of women, which has been approve, 
by the courts, would continue uninterruptedly. 

Provisions establishing weekly wages applicable to a range of hours 
are becoming more common in State wage orders and are to be found 
in three of the 1941 orders. The Massachusetts order for restaurants 
sets a $16 minimum for nonservice employees and a $12 minimum fo; 
service emp!oyees, who work in excess of 34 hours and up to the leva] 
weekly limit of 48. A rate of $16 for workweeks ranging from 36 to 48 
hours is provided in the Massachusetts order for office occupations 
The Connecticut order for men in beauty shops contains a similar 
provision, stated somewhat differently. This order provides {or 
weekly wages of operators to range from $14.50 to $18, depending on 
distinctions in occupation, for employees working on any part of 4 
or more days in the week. 

The principle of requiring the payment of the same weekly wage 
for weeks of various lengths was upheld during the year by the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County, California. The laundry wage order of 
California provides that $16 shall be paid for the “standard work- 
week.” The court upheld the contention of the Division of Industrial 
Welfare that the standard week means the hours usually worked by 
the establishment, whether those hours equal the 48 permitted by 
law or are less. 

The new Kentucky wage order for the laundry, dry-cleaning, nd 
dyeing industry was the result of court action started in 1939, chal- 
lenging the validity of a blanket wage order applying to all industries 
and the right of the commissioner to issue such an order under 2 
minimum-wage law requiring that minimum-wage rates be fairly and 
reasonably commensurate with the value of the services rendered. 
The wage board for the laundry and dry-cleaning industry is the first 
of a series of boards that will be created to correct the original faulty 
procedure. 


State 


rule. 


itica| 


The three Pacific-Coast States, among the first to pass minimum- 
wage laws for women and to issue wage orders, took steps during thie 
past year to revise their orders and to adjust the rates to changing 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1941 (p. 572): Guaranteed Living-Wage Provisions of ~ ‘at 
Minimum-Wage Orders for Women. 
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conomic conditions. Oregon increased the rates of the majority of 
its minimum-wage orders, raising most of them to 35 cents. The 
hourly rate for cannery workers was increased twice, once from 35 to 
37% cents and the second time to 42% cents. The Industrial Welfare 
Commission of California plans to revise all the State minimum-wage 
orders. During 1941 it held public hearings to receive testimony 
concerning the nature of the revisions required, and appointed a wage 
hoard for the manufacturing industry. The State of Washington 
took the first important step toward a general revision of its minimum 
wage orders when it issued a separate order, effective January 1, 1942, 
for office workers. Formerly, by interpretation, these workers had 
been covered by the order for the telephone and telegraph industry. 
The new order provides an $18 minimum for a 48-hour week. 


Court Decisions 


In spite ot the epoch-making decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1937 upholding the constitutionality of State minimum- 
wage legislation for women, the validity of two State laws was chal- 
lenged in 1941. In February the Court of Special Sessions of Bronx 
County held unconstitutional a certain part of the New York minimum- 
wage law. ‘This surprising decision was quickly reversed, however. 
By June the law had been upheld 41 times by New York municipal 
courts of rank equal to that of the Bronx. On July 5, an important 
victory was won in the legal struggle that has been going on for years 
in Pennsylvania to determine the status of the minimum-wage law 
for women. On that date the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County held the minimum-wage law constitutional.’ 

The troublesome question of tips in relation to legal minimum 
wages was involved in a California case in which a decision was 
rendered in May 1941. The minimum-wage order for hotels and 
restaurants of California, like similar orders of many other States, 
provides that ‘“No employer may include tips or gratuities received by 
employees * * * as part of the legal minimum wage * * *” 
(sec. 3, Industrial Welfare Commission Order No. 12a). When the 
Division of Industrial Welfare of California attempted to enforce this 
regulation strictly, the members of the California Drive-In Associa- 
tion, many of whom paid no wages at all to girls who received tips, 
instituted legal proceedings to test the validity of this provision. 
The Superior Court of Los Angeles County held void that part of the 
minimum-wage order that prohibits the inclusion of tips as part of the 
minimum wage. Fortunately the decision did not turn on whether or 
not tips are wages. The court held that a conflict exists between 


? The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on January 26, 1942, affirmed the decision of the Dauphin County 
Court. 
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section 3 of the Industrial Welfare Commission Order No. 12: aj, 
the so-called Tipping-Sign Law of California which provides that , 
notice must be posted informing the public that tips given to employe 
belong to the employer or are shared by him with the employees 
The court held that the Tipping-Sign Law, which was passed j 
1929, implied the repeal of the wage-order regulation that had bee, 
issued earlier. The State has appealed this case to a higher court. 
The relation between tips and minimum wages is not yet settled: 
the United States Supreme Court has not spoken on the subject 
municipal court of Cincinnati ruled in 1939 that tips are not 
considered as part of wages under the Ohio minimum-wage law 
State court as yet has ruled to the contrary. 
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Provisions of 1941 Wage Orders 


A summary of the provisions of State minimum-wage orders adopted 
or revised in 1941 is presented in the table following. 
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POSITION OF BRITISH LABOR, 1939-41? 


CONTROLS have been placed on British labor in the present war ry!. 
atively slowly, but at the end of 1941 the framework for handling 
labor supply which had been developed over more than 2 year ap- 
peared complete. The enactment, late in the year, of special levis|y. 
tion for conscripting women as well as men to serve in the armoe; 
forces, civil defense, and industry, was the final step. Previously 
where compulsion was exercised it was applied in a particular jp. 
dustry or occupation. Now all persons may_be ordered to undertake 
employment for which the Government deems they are fitted. This 
measure was adopted to release suitable men for the military force: 
and to insure the best use of the civilian manpower so essential jn 
keeping the armed forces equipped with airplanes, munitions, and 
ships, and in keeping them in repair. 

Workers have temporarily relinquished their right to move from in- 
dustry to industry and from job to job. They have agreed to sett), 
their differences with employers by peaceful means. They have their 
clothing and food rationed. However, collective bargaining, which is 
both highly developed and widespread, remains basic. There has bee 
no interference with the process of wage adjustment within industry. 
Employers and employees determine overtime rates of pay and vaca- 
tion policy. In lengthening hours of work to meet the emergency 
the terms of agreements have been waived voluntarily, with th 
provision that the change is for the duration of the war only. 

It is also significant that in industries where overtime is normally 
prevented by agreement the restriction is temporarily ineffective 

None of these control measures has been imposed on an unwilling 
labor force. Representatives of workers participate in their formula- 
tion and administration. When the Churchill Government. took 
office in the spring of 1940, three Labor members were included in the 
Cabinet. 

Labor is represented in numerous consultative bodies and on aid- 
visory committees to a number of Government departments. For 
example, the Production Executive, a Cabinet committee dealing with 
production, has a Central Joint Advisory Committee, membership 
in which consists of 12 representatives each of employee and employer 
bodies. This Committee advises the Production Executive on gencral 
production difficulties, other than wages and conditions in individual 


industries which are excluded from their jurisdiction. Labor is |ike- 
wise represented on each of the 13 regional boards of the Production 
Executive, which perform important work in recording factory cap.- 
ity, the exchange of machine tools, and smoothing out difficulties in 
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connection with labor supply, emergency repairs, concentration of 
industry, and transport. 

The Joint Consultative Committee to the Minister of Labor and 
National Service consists of 7 representatives of the Trades Union Con- 
cress and 7 of the British Employers Confederation. The Ministry 
and its regional boards, also having advisory committees, are pivotal 
as they handle the supply of all labor. The Minister of Labor was 
made the Minister of Labor and National Service upon the outbreak 
of war and given control over all civilian labor. Many extra war 
duties are performed by the Ministry, but the expansion has been 
built up largely around the Employment Exchange Service. 

Before orders affecting labor are issued under the defense regulations 
they have the approval of labor representatives. Thus, before the 
national arbitration order was promulgated, it had been approved by 
the Joint Consultative Committee to the Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Service. Advance approval was also given the various essential- 
work orders. In this way the Government’s proposals are often 
amended before the orders actually become effective. This does not 
prevent labor from obtaining additional changes after the orders are 
applied. 

Labor Force 


In mid-1939 the total employed population of Great Britain was 
approximately 22,000,000. From this supply it was necessary to 
draw several million for the armed forces and the civil-defense services. 
The problem has been to use the remaining labor in the most efficient 
manner possible and to supplement it to the limit from previously 
untapped sources. To facilitate this effort the manpower situation 
has been surveyed with great care. In December 1941 the Prime 
Minister, without disclosing exact manpower figures of value to the 
enemy, stated that the population of Great Britain was 46,750,000. 
Of this number 33,250,000 persons were between 14 and 65 years of 
age—16,000,000 men and 17,250,000 women. Making allowance for 
population growth, the same proportion of women was employed in 
industry and defense in the twenty-seventh month of the present war 
as in the forty-eight month of the last war. There were 1,000,000 
more men in munitions industries in December 1941 than at the end 
of the last war. Although the mobilization of manpower in this war 
has been more rapid than in the last, the anticipated labor require 
ments for 1942 made the conscription act necessary. By this means 
it is expected to shift persons from less-important jobs to urgent work 
and also to make use of the labor of others who have not been employed. 

Efforts are being made to draw on the remaining unemployed. al- 
though this source has already been reduced to a low point. The 
latest statistics—for November 1941—show that there were 199,102 
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unemployed persons in Great Britain registered with the Employmen 
Exchanges—171,984 wholly unemployed, 16,012 temporarily idle, anq 
11,106 unemployed casual workers. A large but undetermined pro- 
portion of those registered consists of persons moving from job to jo} 
who are out of work for short periods; another group is made up of 
persons who have been out of work 12 months or more and are classe, 
as unfit for ordinary industrial employment. 

The unfit group, known as the “hard core of unemployed,” has 
proven highly flexible in size. At the outbreak of war those out of 
work 12 months and over totaled 250,000 or more. This group 
tended to bear a constant ratio of about 1 to 4 of the total unemployed. 
Last November 27,821 men had been classified after interview as un- 
suitable for ordinary industrial employment. Of the women registered 
as out of work 3,076 were also so classified and 3,311 were unable for 
good cause to transfer to another area. The aggregate is 34,208 or 
1 in 6 of the registrants. No doubt the number out of work on any 
day may be further reduced, but the manpower to be obtained from 
this source is at best small. 

The absorption of the unemployed in the war period has followed 
an irregular course. In the early months of hostilities the number of 
unemployed actually increased Persons were thrown out of peace- 
time employment at a faster rate than they could be absorbed into 
war industries. Registration rose from 1,231,692 in August 1939 to 
1,518,896 in January 1940. A year later, in January 1941, the total 
had dropped to 695,606, or by 54 percent. The decline from January 
to November 1941 was 71 percent. 


Labor Legislation and Regulation 


A review of the legislative and administrative restrictions placed 
on workers up to the end of 1941 reflects the growth of labor-supply 
stringency that was described statistically in the previous section of 
this article. Regulatory measures were adopted in three stages, tli 
first of which coincided with the period of mounting unemployment 
during which the Government laid down only broad principles to 
prevent loss of productive labor. In the second stage, when shortages 
were appearing in certain industries and grades of skill, measures were 
taken to drain the normal labor force and volunteers from nonessen- 
tial pursuits into those that were vital to the war effort. The third 
stage, reached quite recently, is one in which the previously existing 
labor force is inadequate to man the recently completed productive 
plant. Therefore, the Government is taking complete control of the 
allocation of all men and women of working age, whether or not they 
have previously engaged in gainful work. These successive measures 
are described briefly here. 
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Position of British Labor, 1939-41 
BASIC LEGISLATION 


Power to deal with labor supply under war conditions was first 
assumed by the British Government on August 24, 1939, several days 
before hostilities commenced in early September. Under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defense) Act, 1939, the King was empowered tomake 
such defense regulations, by orders-in-council, as might be necessary 
or expedient for securing the public safety, the defense of the realm, 
the maintenance of public order, and the efficient prosecution of any 
war, and for maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of 
the community. When the act was renewed a year later its provisions 
were extended to provide for the issuance of orders-in-council requiring 
persons to place themselves, their services, and their property at the 
disposal of the Crown to the extent necessary to secure the public 
safety, to maintain public order, to facilitate efficient prosecution of 
the war, or to maintain supplies, or services essential to the life of the 
community. Power was also granted to amend legislation passed 
since the beginning of the war. The emergency-powers law was 
renewed again in the summer of 1941. 

The successive enabling laws under which the Minister of Labor 
and National Service has directed persons to perform required serv- 
ices have had a profound effect on the utilization of labor. The 1940 
act was broader in scope than that of 1939, but in the opinion of the 
Government further power was needed to conscript women as well as 
men, and this led to passage of the National Service (No. 2) Act in 
mid-December 1941. Explaining the need for additional power, the 
Prime Minister stated: 


All women above 18 years are already liable to be directed by the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service into industry, but we have not the power at present, 
according to our reading of the law, to require women to serve in the uniformed 
Auxiliary Forces of the Crown or Civil Defense * * * Weseekit * * *, 
subject of course to the rule that all affected will have exactly the same rights 
and safeguards as men subject to compulsory military service. 


Women are now liable for service in the armed forces, civil defense, 
and certain industries. They will not be required to handle lethal 
weapons, but may volunteer todoso. For the present, single women, 
in the age groups between 20 to 30 years, will be called in that order. 
Married women are not to be conscripted but they will continue to 
be directed into industry. Women having children under 14 years of 
age in their care are exempt. If women are already engaged in a 
number of nursing and other organizations they will not be moved. 
The women’s auxiliary services, which had been staffed by volunteers 
up to the time the new law was passed, will in future be enlarged by 
means of conscription. There are three separate corps—for the 
Army, Navy, and air force. 


oo 
- 
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At the same time the age for compulsory military service for men yw: 
raised from 40 to 50, the intention being to place the older men jy 
sedentary work to relieve younger men for combat duties. T}, 
minimum draft age for boys remains 18, but in the future boys wi] }. 
called up at 18% in place of 19. 

Boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 18 are required to recistey 
and will be interviewed for the purpose of encouraging them to joiy 
appropriate organizations. The minimum age for entry into the 
Home Guard was reduced to 16 for certain duties. 

Another law of the early war period is mentioned, although it was 
implemented by a single order; this is the Control of Employmen; 
Act of September 21, 1939. Under its terms employers were forbiddey 
to advertise for employees, or hire or rehire workers during the period 
of emergency created by the war, unless consent was given by or on 
behalf of the Minister of Labor and National Service. The Minister 
was required to refer a draft of a proposed order affecting employment 
or reemployment to a committee appointed by him and consisting of 
a chairman and equal numbers of representatives of employer and 
employee organizations which appeared to him to be concerned 

The powers contained in the act were superseded by those under 
the Emergency Powers Act of 1940. However, an order was issued 
in April 1940 providing control of employment in the building and 
civil-engineering contracting industries, in which the Minister directed 


that on or after April 24 no employer to whom the order applied might, 
except with the consent of the Minister, publish an advertisement 
stating that he desired to engage any employee who was subject to 


coverage. Carpenters, joiners, and bricklayers were the occupations 
covered. 


DEFENSE REGULATIONS 


Curbs on labor mobility.—After the Emergency Powers Act was 
adopted on May 22, 1940, other measures were taken to prevent the 
drift of workers from job to job. The Undertakings (Restriction on 
Engagement) Order of June 10, 1940, forbade employers to engage 
worker or seek to engage one, except by reporting particulars of the 
vacancy to the labor office of the Ministry and engaging the worker 
suggested by the Ministry. Restrictions were placed on engineering, 
building, and civil engineering, agricultural (male) workers, and coal- 
mining workers. The order permitted employers to reengage workers 
whom they had last employed within 14 days. 

These measures were followed on March 5, 1941, by the Essential 
Work (General Provisions) Order, which as applied affects industries 
important to the war effort. Its purpose is to prevent loss in prodic- 
tion through unnecessary turn-over of labor or absenteeism. [m- 
ployers are prevented from bidding against each other for employ«:s 
and skyrocketing of wages is avoided. Application of the order to an 
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industry is not automatic but depends upon scheduling by the Minister 
of Labor of any enterprise which is engaged in “essential work’’ as 
defined in the order. Under an amendment specific classes or descrip- 
tions of persons may be scheduled instead of the entire enterprise. 
In a scheduled establishment the employee is guaranteed employ- 
ment under terms no less favorable than are fixed for the same kind of 
work by collective agreement. The management forfeits the right 
to discharge employees except for serious misconduct, and the em- 
ployee’s right to leave is strictly controlled and is, in general, subject 
to permission from a national service officer and at least 1 week’s 
notice. An employee may be lent to another establishment without 
permission for not to exceed 14 days. 

In return for the loss of free movement from one job to another the 
employee receives a guaranteed time-rate minimum wage. When 
work in his usual occupation is not available, however, he must be 
willing to do work he can reasonably be expected to perform. Appeals 
from assignments are allowable. The wage provisions of orders do 
not supersede the terms of collective agreements assuring workers 
more favorable terms. 

Certain amendments were made in the essential-work order on 
July 18, 1941. Originally a worker who was suspended for not over 3 
days for disciplinary reasons received the guaranteed wage. Under 
the amendments, loss of pay results from suspension unless the worker 
proves that the action is arbitrary or unjustifiable. Changes were 
also made to permit a sick worker to receive the proportionate part 
of the guaranteed wage for the remainder of the week if he was absent 
for a part of the week owing to illness. Employers were empowered 
to report employees for failure to comply with lawful and reasonable 
orders, including those dealing with day, night, or overtime work. 

In 1941 the essential-work order was applied in the following indus- 
tries, with modifications to suit conditions peculiar to the respective 
pursuits: Shipbuilding and ship repairing (March 7); coal mining 
(May 15); the Merchant Navy (May 26); building and civil engineer- 
ing (June 9); chemicals (date ?); iron and steel (Aug. 5); dock labor 
(Sept. 15); agriculture (Scotland) (Oct. 2); and railways (Oct. 9). 
In the building industry a single site may be scheduled. 

Spinning and weaving of cotton textiles were also made subject to 
essential-work orders and are discussed in a later section. 

Building and civil engineering were controlled under the 1939 legis- 
lation, again under the restriction-on-engagement order, and finally 
under an essential-work order. Other groups that have been re- 
peatedly dealt with since the outbreak of war are dock and ship labor 
in particular. According to the Minister of Labor, the dock scheme 
for Glasgow and Liverpool has reduced the turn-around of ships by 
nearly 24% days per ship on the average,.or equivalent to building 
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nearly 1,500,000 tons of new shipping. The order makes every dock 
worker & permanent instead of a casual employee. In the Minis‘o,’s 
opinion, the system might be widely applied, particularly after th. 
war, and become a permanent arrangement. 

Registration orders.—Special groups in the adult population wer. 
registered for employment under orders before 1941, but on March 
15, the Minister of Labor issued the Registration for Employmer 
Order of 1941 authorizing a survey of the available labor force in tho 
country, to find out how many persons were available for war work 
and whether they could be more economically used in other thay iy 
their present occupations. The order applied only to British subjects 
in Great Britain. It did not cover members of the armed forces. 
At the end of 1941 women aged 21 to 31 years had been registered, and 
plans called for registering the age-20 class early in 1942 and those 
aged 32 to 40 at fortnightly intervals thereafter. Men were, of 
course, registered under the National Service Act. Typical of the 
registration orders for men with experience in specialized branches of 
employment are those for marine engineering, Merchant Navy, and 
coal mining. 

Allocating skilled men, when registered, to maintain a proper balance 
between the armed and civilian forces requires the utmost care. The 
Committee on Skilled Men in the Services—known as the “ Beveridge 
Committee’”’—was appointed to determine whether the skilled men 
already in the services were being used with due economy, whether 
the training arrangements were adequate, and whether the demands 
for more skilled men were justified. The Committee made an interim 
report in July 1941, recommending that the demands for additional 
men be fulfilled. The Committee found a high degree of dilution in 
the services and stated that it was not always practical to use skilled 
men in the services to full capacity, as war in certain phases involves 
standing by. As a result of the Committee’s recommendations and 
the progress in the national building program, a substantial number 
of men in building and civil-engineering occupations are to be released 
between January and June 1942 for the forces or munition work. 

Young women of specified ages have been ordered withdrawn from 
certain trades under the Registration for Employment Order of 1941. 
Women in the retail distributive trades (other than food) between thie 
ages of 20 and 25 are affected, also certain groups in the clothing 
industry, engaged by voluntary organizations and employed in certain 
Postal Service occupations and by local authorities. The order is 
administered in such a way that key personnel is not withdrawn, but 
employers must prove that the workers’ services are required if they 
are to be retained. 

Withdrawals from the retail distributive trades will undoubted|y 
be pusbed to the limit. The volume of trade is constantly shrinking. 
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owing to shortages of materials for civilian use, and the Government 
took steps last November to license new establishments with the 
object of eventually reducing the number of retail outlets. On 
January 1 it became illegal to open a new shop or to sell new lines at 
existing shops without a license issued on behalf of the Board of 
Trade by the local price-regulation committees. 

Arbitration order—The Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order came into effect on July 25, 1940. Its main purpose 
is to prevent interruptions in work during the war owing to trade 
disputes. In the recommendations of employer and employee repre- 
sentatives the desire was expressed that as far as possible the joint 
machinery of the employers’ organizations and the trade-unions should 
be used to settle disputes. The arbitration order (1) provides for 
conciliation and arbitration; (2) prohibits strikes and lock-outs unless 
the controversy has been reported to the Minister of Labor and 
National Service and has not been referred by him for settlement 
within 3 weeks from the date on which reported to him; (3) makes it 
obligatory upon employers in every district to observe terms and con- 
ditions arrived at by collective agreement or by arbitration for the 
trade concerned in that district; and (4) provides for recording de- 
partures from trade practices during the war with the view of facilitat- 
ing the operation of legislation for the restoration of those practices 
after the war. 

Nothing in the order affects the power of the Minister of Labor 
to refer trade disputes for settlement under the Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919, provided both parties consent. 

A National Arbitration Tribunal was formed by the Minister of 
Labor, consisting of 5 members. One employer and 1 employee mem- 
ber were to be chosen from panels of employer and employee repre- 
sentatives. Originally 3 appointed members served full time, but by 
an amendment of November 14, 1941, a panel of not more than 5 
appointed members was ordered to be created by the Minister of Labor, 
of whom 2 in addition to the chairman may be selected to sit for any 
hearing before the tribunal. This enlargement was necessary because 
it did not prove practicable for all of the appointed members to serve 
full time as was originally contemplated. 

Any agreement, decision, or award that results in a case referred 
by the Minister, whether it is reached by conciliation, joint negotia- 
tion, or the National Arbitration Tribunal, is binding upon the 
parties, and the terms of the settlement become an implied term of the 
contract between the employers and workers to whom the agreement 
or award relates. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Ministry of Labor and National Service.—As a result of the war, 
many new duties have been assigned to the Ministry of Labor and 
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National Service.? The designation itself is new, having been formerly 
the Ministry of Labor. Much of the expansion has been built arcyn, 
the original framework of the employment-exchange system. The 
Ministry has been assigned functions formerly carried on in other 
Government departments and has added administrative bodies to 
handle various phases of manpower supply. Questions of policy and 
national issues of administration are handled at headquarters | 
London; local problems are normally handled locally. 

The Factory Inspectorate and its local organization have })ecey 
transferred to the Ministry from the Home Office. Powers previously 
held by the Secretary of State under the factories legislation have 
also been transferred to the Ministry, and the divisional controllers 
of the employment exchanges, who were formerly appointees of the 
Minister of Supply, are now appointed by the Minister of Labor and 
National Service. 

After the change in the Government in May 1940 the Minister 
created three boards over which he presides: (1) The Labor Supply 
Board; (2) the Factory and Welfare Board; and (3) the Seamen’s 
Welfare Board. New departments were established in the Ministry 
to deal with industrial welfare and the employment of foreign 
nationals. The employment-exchange system was strengthened by 
adding labor-supply committees and appointing labor-supply_in- 
spectors and welfare officers. 

The Labor Supply Board is responsible for the organization of 
industrial manpower, but only “in the light of the decisions of the 
Government.’”’ Labor-supply departments supply labor to industry 
and the National Service Department insures that the available man- 
power in the country is properly apportioned between the armed 
forces, civil defense, and industry. Recruitment for the military 
services under the National Service (Armed Forces) Acts is carried 
on by the Military Recruiting Department in the Ministry. In 
placing the Ministry in charge of conscription of men for the armed 
services the procedure in the last war was changed. This work was 
formerly performed by the military services themselves. 

Schedule of reserved occupations.—In reserving men from service in 
the armed forces and limiting enlistment of men required to maintain 
war production, the Ministry has been guided by the schedule of 
reserved occupations. The first schedule used in the present war was 
drawn up before the war started and was published on January 25. 


In 


1939, when the voluntary national service campaign started. \t 
that time men were restricted in joining the armed forces outside their 
regular trade or professional capacity and for service that would in- 





2 With the addition of anew Cabinet officer, the Minister of War Production, on February 4, 1942, there 
may be changes in the duties and powers of the Minister of Labor and National Service. 
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volve full-time duty in case of war. They could enlist in their trade 
or professional capacity. 

The first wartime schedule of reserved occupations was issued in 
September 1939, and it has been amended frequently in the light of 
experience and the rapidly changing military and industrial needs. 

Early in the war, occupation and age determined whether or not a 
man would be reserved from service in the forces. In 1941 a third 
factor was added, namely whether or not the man performed work 
essential to the war effort. As the schedule was drawn up in 1939 
it showed (1) the occupational group, (2) the occupation, and (3) 
the age at and above which the man was reserved, and sometimes (4) 
the age at which the man was reserved from service in his trade capac- 
ity; the age under (4) was usually above (3) but never lower. Men 
below the age of reservation could be called up, and, if the ages of 
general reservation and reservation in a trade capacity were different, 
men between these ages could be called in that trade capacity. Under 
the modified schedule two ages were given; the lower provided for 
reservation on ‘‘protected”’ work and the higher for a man in the 
same occupation on “unprotected’”’ work. 

As a general rule, the ages of reservation from military service 
have tended to become higher as the occupations to which they relate 
become less important, in order that young men could join the forces 
and older men remain in industry. Workers in a few highly important 
employments, such as certain occupations in agriculture and mining, 
are not required as tradesmen in the armed forces, and the schedule 
has prevented them from being conscripted. 

The schedule of reserved occupations was revised again in Decem- 
ber 1941 to show the ages of reservation for reserved occupations as of 
the first of that month. Arrangements are being made to replace 
gradually the existing method of block reservation by occupations, by 
a system of individual deferment of calling up. Each case is to be 
scrutinized individually. The transition is to be effected by raising 
the age of reservation, as shown in the December schedule, by 1-year 
steps at monthly intervals beginning January 1, 1942. Where neces- 
sary, men below the ages of reservation for their occupations, including 
men who cease to be reserved owing to the monthly rises in the age of 
reservation, will be retained in industry by means of individual defer- 
ment of their calling up. Arrangements for progressive dereservation 
will not apply to merchant seamen, certain other special groups, or 
occupations covered by special schemes of deferment in agriculture, 
building and civil engineering, coal mining, and in the civil service and 
allied services. 

Employees who are dereserved under the new plan and their em- 
ployers will have the opportunity of applying for deferment. Deci- 

44474342 4 
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sions are to be made by newly constituted district manpower boards 
consisting of a labor-supply officer, a military recruiting officer. , 
deferment officer, a woman-power officer, and a chairman. Defe,. 
ments are being conccled of all men under the age of 25 years, excep; 
those in certain occupations of importance. Other deferments are 
subject to review by the new district manpower boards. <A may 
entering a reserved from an unreserved occupation will no longer 
become reserved automatically. An application for deferment jx 
required. 


Measures Without Direct Compulsion 


Dilution of labor, training, and transfer of workers under voluntary 
plans have helped in staffing the war industries. Under some arrange. 
ments employers have cooperated with each other in carrying out the 
plans, and employees, employers, and the Government have co- 
operated in different combinations to bring about the desired results 


DILUTION OF LABOR 


From the beginning of the armament-building program the Covy- 
ernment sought to secure an agreement in the engineering industry for 
the dilution of labor to permit upgrading of the unskilled and women 
to work of higher skill, and to bring workers into the industry. 

In 1938, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the labor organiza- 
tion most vitally concerned, refused to consent to dilution because 
of the unemployment then existing among its members and because 1t 
feared a repetition of the collapse in the depression period following 
the last war. At the union’s annual conference held on June 13, 1939, 
a resolution was adopted expressing opposition to dilution in all forms 
until the whole of the available skilled engineering staff had full-tin: 
employment. The executive was authorized to consult with tl: 
Minister of Supply and the engineering employers to ascertain the 
extent of the proposed expansion in the industry. District com- 
mittees were instructed to take the necessary steps to preserve the 
trade rights of the membership to facilitate an orderly return to 
normal conditions when the emergency ended. Ways and means 
were considered of making travel possible for unemployed members 
in one district to take employment in other sections. 

As war approached, a voluntary agreement permitting the dilut‘on 
of labor was reached on August 31, 1939. It provided that new 
workers brought into the engineering industry should be controlled 
locally by committees of employers and labor representatives, and 
that matters that could not be settled locally should be referred to 2 
joint national body. 


In May 1940 the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the Transport and 
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General Workers’ Union, and the National Union of General and 
\funicipal Workers agreed that women filling boys’ and youths’ jobs 
should receive the boys’ or women’s rate, whichever was greater. 

Where women engaged in men’s jobs they were to serve an 8-week 
probationary period at the women’s national wage; at a higher rate 
for 12 weeks; and at a still higher rate for 12 additional weeks. If 
they qualified at the end of 32 weeks they were to be paid the same as 
the men they replaced. A woman fully qualified for the man’s job 
at the outset would not be required to serve a probationary period. 

The principle of equal pay for equal work was laid down early in 
the war in a decision of the London Industrial Court affecting woman 
bus and train conductors in the employ of the municipality. 

There are indications that women are not replacing men in the same 
jobs at the same pay to a great extent. This conclusion is drawn 
from the results of the Government’s July 1941 study of earnings, 
discussed in a later section of this article. In every major industry, 
average earnings of women were less than one-half of those of the men 
and the ratio of increase in women’s earnings from 1938 to 1941 was in 
most cases lower also. Thus, the gap between men’s and women’s 
earnings seems to be widening rather than narrowing. 


TRAINING 


The Government adopted a scheme in 1940 to expand its training 
facilities. Instruction was limited to engineering, the number of 
shifts of training was increased from 1 to 2 and in some instances 3, 
and the length of the training course was reduced from 6 months to 3 
to 5 months. The closest cooperation was developed between the 
centers and employers. Employers were encouraged to train workers 
in their own workshops. Instruction is given to persons with no 
skills and those having a certain degree of skill who may thereby be 
upgraded. In some establishments women as well as men are 
taught. 

Persons who are employed are permitted to leave their jobs and enroll 
for training, provided their employment is not essential to the war 
effort. It was estimated in 1941 that from 150,000 to 200,000 workers 
a year were passing through Government centers. An even greater 
number of workers are trained in private industry. 

Trainees are entitled to allowances from the Ministry of Labor, 
whether they are trained in Government centers or in plants. Pay of 
trainees in plants may not exceed the rate paid at Government centers, 
and the men trained in the factories must be moved elsewhere when 
their courses are completed. 

Changes in rates of pay of trainees, effective March 31, 1941, made 
their pay broadly equivalent to what they would have received if 
entering industry directly. 
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Basic weekly allowances of trainees are varied according to sex 
age, and number of dependents, the highest being 60s. 6d. for mo, 
aged 21 years and over and 38s. for women. In the final mont); oj 
training, after completion of three successive tests, these men rec eiy, 
75s. 6d. weekly and the women 47s. Young trainees also had ‘hei: 
allowances raised. 

Formerly, allowances were based on the expenses incurred during 
training. Now trainees are regarded as under contract of service and 
receive weekly wages. They are liable for health- and social-insuranc, 
contributions and are entitled to lodging allowances when away {rom 
home just as are other workers. The lodging allowance is 3s. 6d. g 
night if the trainee is away and continues to maintain a home in the 
area from which he came. If the person does not qualify on this 
basis, he is allowed the same sum daily for a period up to 7 days to 
help him settle in the new area. Fares are paid both ways if the person 
comes from a distance to be trained. Young trainees under the ave of 
19 are given extra allowances for meals and in case of sickness. 

In the summer of 1941 provision was made for higher-grade training 
courses in the engineering industry, lectures on foremanship, and 
training in truck driving. A plan was later adopted for training and 
resettling disabled persons. It applies to persons of either sex who 
are over the age of 16, regardless of the cause of disablement.  For- 
eigners who have been disabled since the war began are eligible, 
whether or not the disability is the result of enemy action. Training 
is to be provided in munitions work and may be extended to other 
occupations. Courses are to be given in certain Government centers, 
at institutions having experience in training the disabled, at technical 
colleges and other similar institutions, and in industrial establishments. 
The plan is not all-inclusive, as badly injured persons may require 
special consideration. 

The allowances for the disabled are lower than those for able- 
bodied trainees. For men the highest weekly rate is 42s. and for 
women 33s. Each trainee is to receive a daily meal, or 5s. weekly in 
lieu of food; daily traveling expenses when necessary; and dependents 
allowances of 7s. 6d. weekly for a wife (and sometimes other adult 
dependent) and 3s. a week for each child. 


CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION AND TRANSFER 


In March 1941 the Board of Trade outlined a plan for the concen- 
tration of production whereby labor, machines, and materials being 
used in supplying goods for civilians could be used for war production. 
Concentration of civilian-goods manufacture that is absolutely neces- 
sary was called for in a limited number of the more efficient plants in 
the respective industries, and the working out of a plan whereby ‘hic 
firms that continued to produce (known as nucleus plants), would pro- 
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vide a measure of compensation for those suffering loss of their business. 
The Government did not undertake to indemnify owners for losses. 
Some of the more important goods involved are boots and shoés, car- 
pets, cutlery, gloves, hosiery, knitted apparel, metal furniture, musical 
instruments, perfumes, pottery, and textiles. 

As originally planned, the concentration of industry was virtually 
completed in November and 144,000 workers and 45,000,000 square 
feet of factory space were released for other more important use. 

Although the Government accepted final responsibility for concen- 
tration, the plans were carried out by the industries in consultation 
with Government departments. No direct compulsory powers would 
have been necessary in any event, because under the Limitation of 
Supply Orders the Minister of Supply already had the power to with- 
hold raw materials which, if applied, would have forced owners to 
shut down by reason of inability to obtain raw products. 

The advantages to be derived from the plan are twofold—the 
release of labor and the economical manufacture of the reduced output 
in the nucleus factories. However, according to an article in the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics Bulletin, November 22, 1941, 
as concentration was applied in these particular industries, the 
voluntary system is weighted against small business; the structure of 
the industry under voluntary plans has become more inflexible; the 
output of the nucleus firms through voluntary arrangements cannot 
be regarded as a criterion of maximum efficiency; where compulsion 
has been applied, injustice has resulted as between “nucleus” and 
closed firms; and the lack of compensation or devices for sharing bur- 
dens is likely to have undesirable effects on morale and rules out the 
possibility of maximum efficiency. 

In the concentration program for the cotton-textile industry a 
particular difficulty was encountered and it first became necessary to 
apply an essential-work order in one branch—spinning. Later dis- 
cussions led to the application of the order to weaving as well. 

Some slight additions are likely to be made in the number of persons 
and floor space released for essential work, as concentration in the 
industries covered was not altogether completed in the woolen and 
paper industries, owing to technical difficulties. There was discussion 
regarding the addition of the woodworking industry. While further 
concentration is possible and would be supported by the people of 
Great Britain, the Economist (London) expresses the opinion that the 
magnitude of the civilian resources that can still be tapped from this 
source for war work can easily be exaggerated. Nevertheless, the 
rate of transfer can and must be speeded. 

This experiment has brought about the release of a substantial 
group of workers for war work, but the total is relatively small in 
relation to the total of persons placed thus far in the war effort and 
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the number still required. For example, the Minister of Labor ay, 
National Service announced in the House of Commons on Deceinbp, 
9, 1941, that since the war broke out 1,000,000 women had bee, 
transferred to munitions and vital war industries and services 
250,000 from less-essential industries and 750,000 married womey 
unemployed women, and domestic servants. For military reasons, 1, 
aggregate figures are divulged of total additions of man- and womap. 
power to industry and the anticipated aggregate force. 

Retail trade and a number of other pursuits already mentioned hay» 
been tapped since the concentration plan went into effect, with 
view to diverting young women for more important work. 

In transferring male and female workers the Government has trie: 
to prevent financial loss to the workers by making special allowances 
The necessary funds are administered by the Minister of Labor. Pay. 
ment of a lodging allowance may be made to a married man sent to g 
new area as long as he maintains his home in the location from which 
he is transferred. The nightly allowance is 3s. 6d., including Sundays 
An equal sum may be paid to an unmarried worker, man or woman. 
who has similar family responsibilities. 

A “settling-in” grant may be made if the worker does not receiy; 
the lodging allowance; this amounts to 24s. 6d. at the end of the 
first week in the new employment. Women receive another 10s. at 
the end of the second week of employment. A “continuing liability” 
allowance is provided for persons who take their families to the nev 
location and who therefore are not eligible for the lodging allowance 
This is to aid them in meeting rent, taxes, mortgage interest, or 
furniture storage in the old area, when they are unable to terminate 
liabilities before being transferred. Workers. qualifying for th 
“continuing liability” allowance are granted the right to obtain trans- 
portation fares for their dependents to the new place of employment. 
This is in addition to the free travel warrant the worker obtains 
for the first journey to the new place of work and the payment fo: 
travel time of 5s. (3s. for a worker under 16) if it lasts over 4 hours. 

Transferred workers may borrow up to £1 from the employment 
exchange on reaching the new area, repayable out of the first week’s 
pay in that area. Government aid is given in moving the workman's 
family and furniture if it appears he will remain in the new location 
long enough and the move is desirable. 

The Hostels Corporation has been formed to manage hostels under 
construction, at Government expense, to house war workers. Local 
representatives of the Ministry of Labor and National Service aid 
transferred workers in making living arrangements, and these hostels 
are particularly helpful in placing workers temporarily until they 
can obtain permanent accommodations. 
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Present Conditions 


British workers are earning higher money wages than at any previous 
ime. Many families have more than one wage earner now that every 
able-bodied person is being placed at work. The income of others is 
lowered by the absence of the chief bread-winner in the fighting 
forces. Prices have risen, but not so sharply as would have been true 
without controls; taxes are higher, and saving is compulsory. There 
are fewer things to buy, as certain luxuries are absent. Rationing of 
dothing, cheese, butter, fats, meat, sugar, tea, and jams and, more 
recently, soaps, reduces the volume of expenditure in spite of the 
higher cost of numerous commodities. Exact information is lacking 
on the working time of British labor, but the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure of the House of Commons has warned that 
excessively long hours adversely affect production, induce fatigue, and 
lead to absenteeism. An outstanding feature of the current situation 
is the unity of all parts of the population. The compulsory powers 
to direct workers into industry have seldom been used. Labor has 
gone along with the Government and employers in restrictive measures 
and occupies a position in the national life that has not been equaled 
previously. Union membership has grown, especially among women. 
Such strikes as are occurring are usually short. 


WAGES 


For 16 manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, weighted average weekly earnings were 
75s. 10d. in the week ended July 12, 1941. This was an increase of 
42.4 percent over the last pay week of October 1938. The changes 
are shown by age groups and sex in table 1. Men’s earnings rose 
by approximately the same amount (44.1 percent) from 1938 to 1941 
as those of all workers (42.4 percent).. The most striking advance 
was that of youths and boys (60.7 percent), as a result of which their 
average weekly earnings in July 1941 (41s. 11d.) were within 2 shillings 
of women’s earnings (43s. 1ld.). Women’s and girls’ earnings rose 
35.1 percent, which was somewhat less than those of men and far less 
than those of youths and boys. 

Among the 16 industries studied, earnings increased most from 
1938 to 1941 in the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding industries 
(49.2 percent) and building and contracting (48.5 percent). Advances 
of 30 and under 40 percent occurred in iron, stone, etc.; mining and 
quarrying; treatment of nonmetalliferous mine and quarry products; 
brick, pottery, and glass; chemicals, paints, oils, etc.; textiles; leather, 
fur, ete.; woodworking; and miscellaneous manufacturing; 20 and 
under 30 percent in clothing; food, drink and tobacco; transport, 
storage, etc.; public utilities; and Government industrial establish- 
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ments; and less than 20 percent in the paper, printing, and stationery 
etc., industries. Owing to the variations in pay between industric 
and jobs, a transferred employee may actually receive less in wa; 
work than formerly. This is a reason cited for the need of a nationa| 
wage policy. 


TABLE 1.—Weighted Average Weekly Earnings in 16 Manufacturing Industries in (req, 
Britain and Northern Ireland 
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1 Some firms supplying total earnings figures for July 1940 did not give details by sex and ace. Had th 
- as age statistics boen available the percentage increase from October 1938 would probably. hay 
slightly greater. 


In metal, engineering, and shipbuilding, the industries where th 
great bulk of war production is carried on, men averaged 112s. 2d. a 
week in July 1941, youths and boys 42s. 6d., women 48s. 1d., and girls 
27s. lld. For all groups the average was 89s. On a percentag: 
basis the rises from October were 49.6, 62.9, 44.3, 40.2, and 49.2. 
respectively, 

The statistics shown represent total eunings, including bonuses, 
before any deductions were made for workers’ contributions to 
statutory insurance schemes, such as health, pensions, and unemploy- 
ment. All grades of skill are included among the 6,000,000 wage 
earners for whom data were obtained Wage-rate rises, fuller em- 
ployment with longer working hours and more extended use of nig)! 
shifts, extension of wage payments by results, and changes in tli 
proportions of men, boys, women, and girls were factors in raising 
earnings. From data available to the Ministry of Labor it is esti- 
mated that wage rates for a full-time week, exclusive of overtime pay. 
rose about 18 percent and the remaining increase of approximately 
24 percent reflects the net effect of the other factors listed. 

Wage negotiations for increases in the wage scales are continuously 
in progress. A striking measure recently taken was to raise ‘hi 
national weekly minimum rate of pay for adult male farm labor to 
60s. Although this is less than many men receive in industry 
sets a new high for agriculture and is a compensation to men who :r 
tied to farm work in the interest of national welfare. 

Concern was expressed by the Government in 1941 lest the steady 
upward trend of wages contribute toward inflation, now that civilian 
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soods are restricted in quantity. The Government sought the adop- 
tion of a plan that would permit wage rises in meritorious cases where 
inequities exist but would stop general increases. In answering this 
proposal the Trades Union Congress held that some inflation is inevi- 
table in wartime and that any serious attempt to solve the problem 
should begin with curtailment of working time, thus increasing 
productivity and benefiting the health and well-being of labor while 
lowering workers’ incomes by reducing the volume of overtime at 
rates above the regular hourly pay. At the same time price controls, 
rationing, control of profits, and lending of savings to the Govern- 
ment were advocated. 


COST OF LIVING AND PRICES 


In negotiations for wage increases employees base their demands 
on rising living costs. Since the war started the official index of cost 
of living has been cited repeatedly to show how much costs have risen. 
This contrasts with the pre-war attitude when the index was regarded 
as out of date, being based on a standard existing before the last 
war when workers lived on a far different scale from that of the 1930’s. 
There is good reason for the assumption that the index is a fairer 
measure of present conditions, as war necessitates a living standard 
more in keeping with the earlier period. 

Fluctuations in the index of cost of living determine the rates 
of wages fixed under about 200 collective agreements where changes 
are adjusted according to upward and downward movements in the 
index. Among the industries in which the wages of numerically 
important groups of workers are adjusted according to the index are 
the coal industry (certain sections have their wages changed accord- 
ing to cost of living and others according to profits), the building 
trades, glass, pottery, most textile industries, boots and shoes, to- 
bacco, and furniture. 

In December 1941 the index number of cost of living was 201, 
based on July 1914 as 100. The December figure was the highest 
recorded in the present war, the previous high of 200 having been 
reached in May and June and again in November 1941. Before war 
was declared the index stood at 155 in August 1939. There was con- 
siderable change in the next 12 months, but the rise since then has 
been smaller. The present peak is far below the 1920 high of 276. 

From September 1, 1939, to December 1, 1941, fish prices rose 42 
percent, bacon 36 percent, rib chilled or frozen beef 34 percent, milk 
33 percent, granulated sugar 32 percent, and cheese 30 percent. 
Among 16 commodity groups for which the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service publishes retail prices only 1 showed a reduction. 
A 4-pound loaf of bread declined 3 percent in price but the 7-pound 
loaf increased 15 percent. 
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HOURS OF WORK 


Awareness is growing in Great Britain that the same ill effects a;, 
appearing in this war as in the last, owing to long working hours. \, 
inclusive figures have been released showing the length of the work. 
week. It is supposed by observers that hours are shorter than they 
were after the battle of Dunkirk, when the people were urged to work 
to the limit of their capacity, 7 days a week. Men in munition: 
industries were then on a 12-hour daily schedule. 

A press notice of July 26, 1941, stated that in Government ordnane, 
factories the workweek was 56 to 60 hours weekly and that no one was 
working 84 hours a week. 

A statement of the Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Supply, made on December 17, noted that in Government ord- 
nance shell-filling factories the number of shifts had been reduced 
from 20 to 18 weekly, by discontinuing the Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday morning shifts. At explosives factories, where continuous 
operation is required, women work on a rotation system with 1 day of 
rest in 7. Of the engineering factories, seven do no production 
work on Sunday, seven do such work on alternate Sundays, and at 
another production is limited to two Sundays in three. Five enzi- 
neering factories operate on a 3-shift basis. 


FATIGUE AND ABSENTEEISM 


Research carried out in the last war on the health of munitions 
workers in Great Britain still guides thinking on the effect of fatigu: 
on output. This does not mean that the problem is not under con- 
sideration, for it is being attacked by the Industrial Health Research 
Board and is under scrutiny of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure. The onset of fatigue varies in different types of opera- 
tions, and the greater the demand for exertion on the part of the 
worker, the faster he tires. In August and September 1940 when 
workers lost sleep owing to nightly bombing, fatigue from loss of sleep 
was as much a part of the problem as fatigue from work. 

To lessen fatigue the Ministry of Labor recommended in 1940 that 
weekly working time should be reduced gradually to 55 or 56 hours as 
the necessary labor force was acquired. This reduction was approved 
by the Select Committee on National Expenditure, which also stated 
that any reduction should be applied universally to prevent men from 
moving from place to place in search of overtime rates. The Select 
Committee added that “the three-shift system is the ideal to be 
aimed at in every possible case.”’ 

In a report issued in November 1941 the Select Committee stated 
for the Government that the Production Departments should {ix 
hours, after consultation with employers and employed, to be worked 
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ularly in the interests of production and should give definite in- 
«ructions to contractors accordingly; the Industrial Health Research 
Zoard should carry out investigations to determine the best length of 
che workweek for a wide range of different kinds of work and for inen, 
women, and children; workers should have 1 day of rest in 7, but the 
actory Should work 7 days wherever possible; and the plant should 
be used as much of the 24 hours of the day as possible. 

Absenteeism is related to fatigue, as men cannot work a 7-day 
week continuously without a break. Relatively high wages inevitably 
result in some absenteeism, as workers can afford to lose an occasional 
jay’s work. Inadequate arrangements for the care of children while 
mothers are at work and lack of facilities for marketing after working 
hours by women who are housekeepers also contribute to absenteeism. 
Other causes listed by the Select Committee are lack of adequate 
housing accommodations near factories, difficulties in obtaining 
transportation, and unsatisfactory canteens. 

The Minister of Labor and National Service stated to the House 
of Commons on December 4, 1941, that he thought there was great 
exaggeration in regard to absenteeism. This is the first time in 
British history, he said, that thousands of women have been compelled 
to work 3 shifts. No allowance is made for that and only totals have 
been presented. In the filling factories, working 3 shifts, absenteeism 
is less than 1 percent. 


Under the amended Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 
already discussed, the Government has machinery for penalizing 
workers for unexcused absence, as an employee may be suspended 
for not exceeding 3 days as a disciplinary measure, during which time 
he is not entitled to the guaranteed wage. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The total membership of trade-unions in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland at the end of 1940 was approxunately 6,542,000, an increase 
of 5 percent over 1939. In 1920, when the membership reached its 
peak, there were 8,348,000 trade-unionists. 

From 1939 to 1940 the male membership rose 3.9 percent to 5,460,000, 
and the female membership 11.3 percent to 1,082,000. For men the 
increase was mainly in the engineering and metal industries and in 
local authority services, and for women in the distributive trades, 
transport service, National Government service, and the clothing 
industries. 

At the 1941 session of the Trades Union Congress, over 5,000,000 
workers were represented. The general council’s report emphasized 
the recent growth in the prestige of organized labor and the increase 
of over 200,000 in membership from 1940. If the rise in affiliates 
to the Trades Union Congress is representative of the increase in 
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membership of all unions, there was a further expansion of 4 perce; 
from 1940 to 1941. 
LABOR DISPUTES 


More disputes led to work stoppages in Great Britain and Nor‘ her) 
Ireland during the first 11 months of 1941 than in the same period of 
1939 and 1940, as shown in table 2. The number of workers involye, 
and days of idleness were somewhat lower in 1940—the year wher 
strike activity was at the lowest level in the nearly 50 years for whic, 
statistics are available—than in either 1939 or 1941. Although sirik, 
activity was greater in 1941 than in 1939, measured in terms of number 
of strikes and workers involved, the days of idleness totaled 1,034 80 
as compared with 1,307,000. 

Wage questions were the major cause of work stoppages. For 
example, of 111 disputes beginning in November 1941, 30 arose out of 
demands for wage advances, 8 out of proposed wage reductions, and 
31 on other wage questions. Similarly, the majority of cases coming 
before the National Arbitration Tribunal are also on wage questions. 
Late in November wage changes for an estimated 2,500,000 shipyard 
and engineering employees were before the Tribunal. 
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During 1941 idleness caused by strikes reached its peak in the spring. 
dropped in midsummer, rose again in the fall, but started down in 
November. Although idleness went up in September most of the 
disputes involved less than 100 persons and about two-thirds of them 
lasted for not over 3 days. Token strikes lasting a few hours have 
come into prominence in certain localities. 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure in its twenty-tirst 
report quotes the view of the Conciliation Department of the Ministry 
of Labor “that, human nature being what it is, a certain number of 
stoppages are inevitable, and that the cessation of work may actually 
serve a useful purpose by bringing the parties to a full realization of 
the issues between them and, by forcing on them the necessity of 
making a serious effort to resolve them, may accelerate a settlemeiit. 
The Committee view is that there may be a large element of trut! 
in this statement and strikes may clear the air in peace time, but ‘1 
time of war when the existence of the Nation is at stake it seems |1:11 
to justify this expensive form of ventilation.” 
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Days of idleness in 1941 





ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement cases, resulting from the restrictions on strikes * and 
in connection with directions given individuals to accept certain em- 
ployment, have been noticeably small in number. Illegal strikes 
coming to the attention of the Bureau of Labor Statistics involved a 
few apprentices and a group of coal miners. Two miners were also 
fined, with the alternative of a jail term, for ignoring a Ministry of 
Labor order to return to their former work in the coal mines. In the 
recruitment and transfer of labor the Ministry of Labor has pursued 
the policy that voluntary action is more valuable than action by com- 
pulsion. Directions into jobs had been used in a small number of 
cases by mid-1941 and there had been only 32 prosecutions for refusal 
to obey instructions. Of this number 29 were decided in favor of the 
Government. 

Up to December 31, according to the Minister of Labor, seven 
persons had been prosecuted for leaving employment in undertakings 
scheduled under the essential-work order without permission of a 
National Service Officer. 

4 Strikes are prohibited unless the controversy has been reported to the Minister of Labor and 21 days 


have elapsed (see p. 601). 


Sources.—Great Britain: Parliament, House of Commons, Dehates, December 2, 4, and 9, 1941, and 
January 20, 1942, and Select Committee on Nati6nal Expenditure, various reports; Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, Ministry of Labor Gazette, 1939-41, Hours of Work and Maximum Output, July 25, 
1940, and Handbook, 1941. British Library of Information, Bulletins from Britain, New York, 1942, No. 
73. Economist (London), various issues. Political and Economic Planning, Planning, London, August 
12, 1941. Oxford University, Bulletin of Statistics, Oxford, 1941, vol. 3, Nos. 16 and 17. Trades Union 
Con;iess, Labor, London, January 1942. American Public Welfare Association, The Mobilization of the 
Home Front, by Eric H. Biddle, Chicago, 1942. International Labor Office, Studies and Reports, Series 
C, No. 23, Labor Supply and National Defense, Montreal, 1941. Labor Research Department, Labor 
Research, London, September 1941. American Embassy, London, reports from Don C. Bliss, acting com- 
mercial attaché, James Somerville, assistant commercial attaché, and E. M. Hodgkinson; and American 
consulate, Manchester, reports from G. A. Alexander, consul. Various issues of Monthly Labor Review, 
1939-42; and daily press. 








WARTIME LABOR POLICIES AND PROBLEMS [Nn 
AUSTRALIA? 


AS A RESULT of the growing seriousness of the war situation in th, 
southwest Pacific, a sweeping plan for control of Australia’s econom; 
structure was put in effect by the Australian Government early jy 
February. The plan involves intensified direction of labor and jp. 
dustry, and stricter control of prices, profits, investments, wages, an, 
interest rates; the principal features of the plan are— 

Prices of all goods and services to be stabilized, with the prices 
current at the time of the ruling as the maximum. 

Profits to be pegged at a maximum of 4 percent on capital as defined 
in the “‘war-time company tax.”’ 

Individual wages and wage rates for industries not to be raised from 
existing levels for the duration of the war, but the arbitration court and 
other wage-fixing tribunals to be allowed discretion to permit th 
completion of existing negotiations and wage adjustments. Adjust- 
ment of wages to the cost of living will be continued. 

Immediate effect to be given to the manpower regulations, promu- 
gated recently, requiring that all employment will be obtained through 
Government labor bureaus and forbidding employees in any type of 
work, whether protected or not, to change to a new job unless th 
prospective employer has the sanction of the National Service Office. 
or prohibiting the arbitrary dismissal by employers of employees es- 
sential to industries. Industrial employees to be forbidden to absent 
themselves from work, except for prescribed reasons (such as sickness), 
and drastic penalties to be imposed on persons illegally absent from 
work.” 

All men between the ages of 16 and 60 to be required to register; 
men to be compulsorily organized in labor units for urgent war work 
In the public interest the Prime Minister may direct any person, either 
individually, collectively, or sectionally, to perform any service or 
duties of which he is capable. 


Wartime Industrialization 


Industrialization in Australia, which had been increasing during th: 
1930’s, was greatly accelerated under the war impetus. It was neces- 
sary to build new munition factories and to begin or expand the pro- 
duction of machine tools. Ship construction has been greatly in- 
creased and floating-dock facilities are being improved. The natural 





§ Prepared by Anice L. Whitney of the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division. 

? Owing to the difficulty of securing authoritative information on developments following the 
phase of the war for Australia the above statement has been taken from the daily press of Australia 1 
United States, and official] short-wave news. 
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wealth of the country in coal, ores, and some other raw materials 
facilitated the process of wartime industrialization, even though cer- 
‘ain restrictions had to be placed on the industrial use of such ma- 
terials as aluminum, tinplate, petroleum, woodpulp, etc. Large 
stocks of reserve materials had been accumulated by the Government 
39 that no really serious shortages are likely to occur for some time, 
even if shipping in the Pacific is much curtailed. In an underpopu- 
lated country like Australia, however, there is a serious problem as to 
how to get a sufficient supply of labor. Factory employment rose 19 
percent between August 1939 and March 1941, and the once consider- 
able reserves of unemployed persons had been practically absorbed by 
the industries and the fighting forces. 

In area, Australia is only slightly smaller than the United States, 
but its population numbered in 1940 only slightly more than seven mil- 
lion. The principal industrial development has been in the coastal 
areas, but recently there has been a movement to erect plants in the 
interior. Pastoral industries, particularly the raising of sheep, are of 
great importance and agriculture ranks third among major Australian 
industries. The total number of gainfully occupied persons was 
approximately three million before the war, while the average number 
of persons employed in manufacturing industries in the middle of 1941 
was about 682,000. 

Until toward the end of 1940 there was no Commonwealt Depart- 
ment of Labor, but in October of that year the Department of Labor 
and National Service was established in lieu of the former Department 
of Industry. 


National Security Act, 1939-40 


In the British Dominions the measures adopted for the mobilization 
of labor have followed closely those established in Great Britain, al- 
though there have been modifications to meet local conditions. 

The National Security Act providing for the safety and defense of 
the Commonwealth of Australia and its Territories was passed in 
September 1939 and amended in June 1940. The act empowered the 
Governor-General to make regulations covering specific conditions 
relating to the public safety and defense. Included in these powers 
is a provision authorizing the taking of possession or control, on behalf 
of the Commonwealth, of any property or enterprise, or the acquisi- 
tion of any property other than land in Australia. Under the Emer- 
gency Powersgranted by the amendment the issuance of regulations 
making provision for “‘requiring persons to place themselves, their 
services, and their property at the disposal of the Commonwealth” is 
authorized, although any form of compulsory service beyond the 
limits of Australia may not be imposed. The authority to make 
regulations under the National Security Act did not extend to the 
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imposition of any form of compulsory naval, military, or air-| 
service, or any form of industrial conscription, or the extension 
existing obligation to order compulsory naval, military, or air-fo;,, 
service. The act as first passed applied only to the war then exi: 
with Germany but was later extended to cover “‘any war in whic! 
Majesty is or may be engaged.’’ The act provided that it sl\o 
continue in operation until a date to be fixed by proclamation bu: 
longer than 6 months after the termination of the war. 


Control of Labor Supply and Reserved Occupations 


The National Security (Employment) Regulations became eff. 
December 13, 1940, and superseded the regulations on the sam: 
subject of July 5, 1940. They provided that an employer not engage 
in the production or reconditioning of munitions of war may not hire. 
without a special permit from the Secretary of the Department oj 
Labor and National Service, any employee in the metal and the 
motor-vehicle trades. In order partly to restrict competitive bidding 
among employers in these industries, employers were prohibited 
from paying employees engaged in the manufacture of munitions or 
the maintenance of plant a higher or lower marginal rate of pay above 
the basic wage than is specified in the regulations for each occupation. 
The schedule covered the skilled occupations in these industries 
However, an employer might pay an amount by way of “merit money” 
not to exceed the amount, if any, paid by that employer to that 
employee in the pay period ending July 5, 1940, or the amount paid by 
another employer if approved by a Conciliation Commissioner, as 
well as any special allowance which may be so approved. An em- 
ployee might be paid at a higher rate than the rate prescribed if, 
immediately prior to the commencement of the regulation, he was 
entitled to a higher rate under an industrial award, agreement. 
determination, or regulation but not to exceed the higher rate to whicli 
he was so entitled. The obligation imposed on an employer by tlicse 
regulations to refrain from making or offering higher payments than 
are required by an award is subject to such exceptions and under- 
takings as are specified or referred to in the award. 

A provisional list of reserved occupations was issued soon after the 
declaration of war and was revised in November 1940. The occupa- 
tions covered were classified under three main heads—those of direct 
importance to war, those of importance for the production of mini- 
tions or for providing essential commodities and services for the troops 
and civilian population, and those in which skills acquired can !: 
readily converted to use on war work. Control over the issuance 0! 
certificates of reservation to individual workers essential to indu-'') 
was vested in a central manpower committee, with subordinate «\>- 
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trict manpower officers in each State, brigade manpower officers in 
each brigade area, and recruiting manpower officers stationed at each 
naval, military, and air-force recruiting depot and drill hall. The 
information secured by the recruiting officer as to age and occupation 
of the applicant for enlistment is checked against the list of reserved 
industries and occupations, and in case of disagreement between the 
recruiting and the manpower officers the case is referred by them 
jointly to the district commandant and the district manpower officer 
for decision. Reservation was extended to all branches of the armed 
services and prevented men affected from enlisting or being called, 
except in their technical or trade capacity. The list has been under 
continuous review. 

The Australian War Cabinet on January 20, 1942, put into practical 
effect the conscription of. all civilian male labor, according to a press 
report from that country. Labor departments of the Australian 
States will be the sole channels for employment of men by the Gov- 
ernment or by private employers. The departments will compile 
a national service register of available manpower. 


Training and Apprenticeship 


An acute shortage of suitably trained workers for the munitions 
and other war industries developed early in the war. It had been 
customary to import machinery and tools from other countries in 
establishing a new industry, and in many cases experts and key 
workers had been brought in to set up the new equipment and instruct 
Australian workers in its use. The impossibility of continuing this 
practice after the outbreak of war and the rapid expansion of the 
metal-working and engineering industries created an immediate 
demand for trained workers. There was a particular shortage of 
fitters, turners, machinists, and tool and pattern makers. A survey 
of the country’s facilities for training and retraining of workers was 
made almost immediately after war broke out, with the view of 
developing short and intensive courses for training workers for the 
munitions industries. Power was given to the Minister of Labor 
under the National Security (Employment) Regulations, 1939-40, 
to make such arrangements as he considered necessary to train workers 
for industries engaged in the production of munitions of war or supplies 
in any trade or branch of trade in which he determined labor is needed. 

It was decided to use the technical-education schools; their capacity 
had to be expanded, however, as even at the beginning of the war 
they were overcrowded. Much of the equipment of the schools was 
also obsolete and inadequate. It was necessary, therefore, to purchase 
demonstration machinery from abroad (funds for this purpose were 
provided by the Government) and to construct additional buildings. 

444743—42-__5 
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Workers were then taken into the schools in larger numbers ‘o }, 
trained both for the armed forces (particularly for ground work wit} 
the air force) and for essential industries. The training courses jy 
these schools provide for instruction of persons with no pr: 
knowledge of engineering work or munitions manufacture and {o, 
upgrading of workers with some skill. These colleges were expecte; 
to turn out 50,000 trained men and women a year. By the end o 
1940 about 150 technical colleges were giving training courses lastin; 
about 8 weeks, with 40 to 48 hours of instruction per week. \{e) 
and boys 16 years of age and over and women of 18 and over ag), 
eligible for training. In some cases special courses were organized {o; 
women. Trainees qualifying as munitions workers are paid- the basic 
wage for a 44-hour week, and work day and night shifts in alternat, 
weeks. 

The creation of the Federal Department of Labor and Nationa! 
Service facilitated the extension of the plans for technical training, a; 
branch administrations were established in the States to help solv; 
problems of technical training. 

Some difficulty was met at first in expanding the apprenticeship 
program, as the trade-unions objected to any unnecessary increase i) 
apprentice training and to any relaxation of standards attained 
through systematic apprenticeship. 

Special wartime regulations were issued under the National Securit) 
(Apprenticeship) Regulations, June 7, 1940, covering apprenticeship 
contracts. The regulations provided that cofitracts of apprenticeship 
would be suspended during absence owing to war service of more than 
1 week; but, if the absence did not exceed 4 months, the contract 
would be revised immediately after the expiration of that period and 
the period during which the apprentice was absent would not be 
included in the term of apprenticeship. In case the absence exceeded 
4 months the contract might be revised if application was made to an 
apprenticeship authority within 2 months after the end of the period 
of absence. Provision was made for appeals by employers agains‘ 
revival of a contract of apprenticeship, and if an employer proved to 
the satisfaction of the apprenticeship authority that he no longer 
possessed the facilities for the proper training of apprentices tli 
contract might be transferred to another employer, or if that was 
impracticable the contract might be canceled. Failure on the part of 
the apprentice to apply for reinstatement within the prescribed time 
would result, on application by the employer, in cancelation of tli 
contract unless the apprenticeship authority was satisfied that the 
failure to give notice was due to absence from the Commonwealt!i or 
other reasonable cause. In cases where a Minister or apprenticesp 
authority was satisfied that during any period of an apprentice’s wu! 
service he had been employed and received instruction in the tra 
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19 which he was apprenticed, he might receive credit for it in continu- 
ation of the period served by him prior to the commencement of his 
war service. 

Apprentices absent on account of war services, whose contracts had 
been suspended, might be replaced by substitute apprentices. The 
number of apprentices who might be employed by an employer and 
the proportion of apprentices to journeymen were subject to limita- 
tions fixed by the emergency apprenticeship regulations. 

An apprentice whose contract had been suspended owing to war 
service had absolute preference over any apprentice who might have 
been engaged during his absence, and an employer could not refuse 
to allow such an apprentice to resume his employment. 

The provisions of the regulations applied also to trainees employed 
without a contract of apprenticeship. 

An apprenticeship authority was defined as any person or body 
authorized by a Minister, through notice in the Gazette, to exercise 
and perform the powers and functions of an apprenticeship authority 
under the regulations. 


Dilution of Labor 


Dilution of skilled labor has been carried out by agreement between 
the Commonwealth Government and the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned. The National Security (Employment) Regu- 
lations provided that, if it appeared to the Minister for Supply that 
the production of munitions of war or supplies required for the efficient 
prosecution of the war was likely to be seriously prejudiced by reason 
of a shortage of persons skilled in any particular trade, he might make 
such arrangements as he considered necessary for the training of a 
sufficient number of persons in that trade or any branch of that trade. 
Arrangements for the training of munition workers was first vested in 
the Minister for Supply, then in the Department of Munitions, and 
subsequently in the new Department of Labor and National Service. 

Agreements were signed in 1940 between the Government and 
representatives of the engineering trades and of the boilermaker and 
blacksmith trades, and later in a number of other trades. The agree- 
ments provide that all available and competent tradesmen shall have 
preference in employment regardless of age, and that, unless trades- 
men and apprentices are being utilized in their skilled capacity in the 
armed forces, they shall be released or they shall not be called for 
military service. The agreements also provide that no recognized 
tradesman may be discharged because of lack of work while any 
added tradesman (brought in under these agreements) remains in 
employment, and when skilled labor becomes available the original 
trade practices must be restored. 
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If these provisions are carried out, the agreements provide ‘hg; 
special intensive training shall be given to tradesmen on the job or ; 
the trainees are not tradesmen they may be trained in tech icq) 
colleges or approved industrial establishments. During their tra ying 
they are to be paid either the basic wage or such higher wage a; ¢}, 
local committee determines, and, after completion of training 
wage prescribed in the appropriate industrial award, agreemen:. 
determination for the work to which they are allotted. Tra 
are required to sign an agreement stating that they will serve iy 
capacity in which they have been trained for the period of the w: 
and as required by the local committees created to control the a; 
cation of dilution. 

Registers of all added tradesmen must be kept and particulary 
supplied to the union and the employer’s organization concerned 
The schemes are administered by central committees representing the 
Government, employers, and trade-unions, and by tripartite local 
committees working under the direction and control of the central 
committees. The State and/or district committees decide on th 
disposition of the men trained or in training; the industrial establish- 
ments to be utilized as training establishments; and whether any o: 
what numbers of added tradesmen should be allotted to any workshop 
and whether such numbers should be increased or decreased. They 
recommend the persons who shall be registered or removed from the 
register; have general supervision over the theoretical and practical 
training of added tradesmen; and assess the degree of efficiency of 
those in training. Any dispute as to matters of principle on which 
agreement cannot be reached are referred to thé central committee. 
The number of tradesmen added in any establishment or factory is not 
considered when calculating the number of apprentices. 

The agreements do not apply to women, but their application to th 
employment of women in engineering has been discussed. 


Female Labor 


In May 1941 about 700,000 of the approximately 3 million “bread- 
winners’? were women. The employment of women in factories in the 
past has been subject to various restrictions, and arbitrary lines have 
often been drawn between men’s and women’s work. In general, 
lower rates of pay have been prescribed by the courts for women on 
work recognized as women’s work, but when engaged on work recog- 
nized as men’s work they must be paid, as a rule, at the same rates 
as men. The expanding munitions industries together with the 
growing scarcity of men have prepared the way for a great increase in 
the number of woman workers. The unions feared that the wa! 
might be made the occasion to substitute cheap female labor for that 
of men, to the profit of the employer, but some union leaders stated 
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that they would not oppose the employment of women if they 
were paid the same rates as men. 

Almost immediately after the Pearl Harbor attack, full mobiliza- 
tion was in effect in Australia. This removed from the factories 
the men who had been on a factory-camp rotation, and new militia 
classes were called up. Plans went into effect to replace 30 percent 
of all aircraft workers by women, as the Government moved to double 
aircraft production as the principal national necessity. The indi- 
cations are that this movement of women into men’s jobs will increase. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Under the Federal form of Government in Australia, resembling that 
of the United States, the individual States of the Commonwealth 
normally settle intrastate cases. However, the Australian Federal 
Constitution of 1901 gave to the Federal Parliament power to make 
laws with respect to “conciliation and arbitration for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of 
any one State.”” In accordance with this power, an act was passed 
December 15, 1904, establishing a court for conciliation and (where 
conciliation is found impracticable) arbitration. The arbitration was 
made compulsory in the sense that an award becomes binding on 
both parties. Although the Commonwealth law authorizes the 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to declare its awards binding 
upon all branches of a given industry, the High Court held that this’ 
section was unconstitutional. Nevertheless, in disputes settled by 
award there have been cases in which an entire industry, being in- 
volved in a dispute, was subject to the terms of an award and was 
therefore brought under a common rule. The National Security 
(Industrial Peace) Regulations, 1940, removed certain limitations on 
the jurisdiction of Commonwealth arbitration tribunals. It is pro- 
vided that as long as the regulations are in effect the provisions of the 
act will be applied and construed as if from the definition of industrial 
disputes the words “extending beyond the limits of any one State” 
were omitted, and the jurisdiction of the Court will be extended ac- 
cordingly. The Court has power to declare that any rule, regulation, 
etc., in any award or order shall be a common rule of any industry 
in connection with which a dispute arises, or of any part of that indus- 
try, or of any group of industries of which that industry is one. 
Such an award is binding not only on all the parties, persons, and 
organizations on whom an award is declared to be binding by the 
original law, but also on all organizations and persons on whom the 
Court declares it to be binding. 
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Strikes 


The Commonwealth law in Australia outlaws strikes for perso; 
covered by existing awards or agreements. In the pre-war Period 
the labor legislation of all but one State in Australia limited the righ; 
to strike. In Queensland it was provided that a strike must be author. 
ized by vote of all members of the union concerned or by referendyy, 
held by the registrar if the trade was unorganized. New South 
Wales forbade a strike by Crown or city employees and those wholly 
or partially affected by court awards. South Australia unqualified|y 
banned strikes under its arbitration law. In Western Australi 
it was required that a reasonable time must elapse for reference of , 
case to the court before a strike could take place. Of the two States 
where wage boards of employers and employees established working 
conditions, Tasmania forbade strikes in industries for which a wage 
determination was in effect and in Victoria the governor-in-counci! 
could suspend a determination for not to exceed 12 months, when x 
stoppage was impending, in this way legalizing the strike. 

Notwithstanding the deterrents to strikes in the Commonwealth 
and State laws, strikes do occur. A general strike was cailed in the 
Australian coal mines in March 1940—the second of major importance 
in the industry in a short period. This was the most important 
dispute occurring during the year. One of the major causes of the 
stoppage was a decision by the Commonwealth Court of Arbitration 
establishing longer hours of work for surface men than for under- 
ground workers. The settlement, reached in the latter part of May, 
provided for resumption of werk with the understanding that on the 
same day a conference should be called under the presidency of a 
judge of the Arbitration Court to discuss the miners’ grievances and 
to determine outstanding differences between employers and employ- 
ees. The mining unions agreed to maintain continuity of production 
during the war and to refer all disputes to arbitration under the estab- 
lished procedure. The Federal Government undertook to withdraw 
all strikebreakers and to arrange with the Government of New South 
Wales to find employment for them elsewhere. 

In the years preceding the war the number of working days |os' 
through industrial disputes varied from about 500,000 to 1,300,000 
per year, the average from 1935 to 1939 being 660,000. In 1940 
however, there was a total of 350 disputes, occurring in 899 establish- 
ments, which involved, both directly and indirectly, 192,597 work- 
people and resulted in a loss of 1,507,252 working days. 


“’ 


The National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations of December 


16, 1940, in addition to extending the jurisdiction of the Arbitration 


Court to intrastate cases and providing for a common rule and 1n- 
dustry award for any industrial dispute, provided that where the \/in- 
ister of Labor and National Service is of the opinion that any indus- 
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trial matter has led, or is likely to lead to industrial unrest, he may 
refer that matter to the Court and, notwithstanding that an industrial 
dispute affecting that matter does not exist, the Court may proceed 
to hear and determine the matter as though it were an industrial dis- 
pute. 

Organizations or employers having knowledge of any matter which 
may lead to a strike, a stop-work meeting, or any other interruption 
of work, are required to notify the registrar or a deputy registrar who 
must refer the matter to the Court, which will deal with the matter 
as though it were an industrial dispute. The Court also may exercise 
jurisdiction on its own motion in cases in which it is considered de- 
sirable to do so in the interests of industrial peace and national secu- 
rity. The regulations provide for the appointment of additional con- 
ciliation commissioners for the term during which the regulations are 
in force. Additional powers are given to the Conciliation Commis- 
sioner by which, in addition to or in lieu of convening a compulsory 
conference of the principals in the dispute, he may appoint an equal 
number of representatives of the employers and employees concerned 
in the dispute to assist him in his investigation. Upon completion of 
the investigation he is required to report the results of the investiga- 
tion to the Court or a judge. If no agreement has been reached, the 
Court or judge either refers the matter back to the Commissioner for 
determination or refers the dispute to the Court. 


The Basic Wage 


Minimum wages and maximum hours in Australia are not fixed by 
legislation, but the Conciliation and Arbitration Court is empowered 
to set rates of wages and hours in pursuance of its function of pre- 
venting and settling industrial disputes. Since court awards regulate 
the terms of employment in many large industries they indirectly 
influence the pay received by employees under awards by the States. 

There is no specific provision in the arbitration law for establishing 
basic wages, but under their power to prescribe the minimum wage 
rates the members of the Court have adopted a system whereby they 
fix a basic wage composed of two parts—the ‘‘needs’’ basic wage and 
the “prosperity loading.”” The first is intended to provide a minimum 
standard for a family consisting of an able-bodied, adult male, un- 
skilled laborer, his wife, and three children. To this is added a sum 
varying according to the prosperity of the State where the worker is 
employed. The needs basic wage is periodically adjusted as changes 
occur in the cost of living (as measured in the official retail-price 
index numbers). Variations in the “loading additions” depend upon 
the rise and fall of prosperity. 

Both the basic wage and the loading addition vary in different 
localities, as neither cost of living nor prosperity is the same through- 
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out the Commonwealth. In determining prosperity loadings the oo. 
nomic position of the industries is also taken into account. [,, 
example, railroad employees are allowed a lower prosperity loadin; 
than workers in certain other industries, owing to the depressed cop. 
dition of Australian railways. The basic wage of female unskillq) 
workers is, on the average, a little more than 50 percent of tha; 
awarded to males. 

In addition to basic wages the Court fixes secondary rates for cer. 
tain categories of unskilled workers and semiskilled and skilled |}; 
The first step is to define the task to which a secondary wage shall 
apply. 

Unskilled persons employed on especially disagreeable or-laborious 
tasks, having only intermittent work, or working in remote localities. 
may be entitled to secondary wages which are higher than basic waves 
Although a judgment of the High Court held that such an extra pay- 
ment to unskilled labor is in fact a part of the basic wage, and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Court conforms to this decision in its 
technical procedure, the secondary wages prescribed for unskilled 
workers are regarded as distinct from the basic wage. 

The secondary wage granted to semiskilled and skilled workers js 
intended to provide compensation for the degree of skill exercised. 
In determining these rates the Court takes into account the custom 
of the industry or occupation and the capacity of the industry to pay 
high wages, and is influenced by the’power of the employees’ organi- 
zations to enforce their demands. 

Working hours are established by the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Court under its general powers. s is true of basic wages, there is no 
express provision in the law authorizing the Court to determine stand- 
ard hours. The law does state that if the Court acts with respect to 
hours the decision must be made by the chief judge and two other 
judges. 

Actually, the Court fixes working time in all of its awards. | 
has not pioneered in shortening hours but has followed prevailing cus- 
tom. The 44-hour week is the prevailing maximum under awards, 
and in certain industries the 48-hour week is still prescribed. In 
certain industries that are especially detrimental to health, weekly 
hours aggregating less than 44 have been established. The weighted 
average working hours a week for all Australian industries, exclusive 
of shipping and rural pursuits, in 1941 was approximately 45. 

The first explicit declaration establishing the 44-hour week as 
standard in Australia was made in 1939 in an award of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration dealing with working 
conditions of storemen and packers. Although many Australian 
workers had previously been awarded a 44-hour week, this maxim. 
had been prescribed without specifying it as a general principle. ‘Ihe 
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award stipulated that normal hours of storemen and packers should 
be 8S averaged over 2 weeks, with a maximum of 48 hours to be worked 
in any 1 week, thus establishing, it was considered, a recognition of the 
need for some flexibility in the application of the 44-hour workweek to 
yarious industries. 

Previous awards in some cases had related solely to workers in these 
two occupations, while others applied to employees of these categories 
subject to the terms of decisions establishing standards in particular 
industries such as printing, metal trades, or textiles. 

The arbitration law requires that the Court or Conciliation Commis- 
sioner shall provide uniform conditions throughout an industry, as far 
as possible. This applies to hours, holidays, and general conditions. 
Complete uniformity is impossible where State and Federal tribunals 
operate in the same area. The legislation also prescribes that occupa- 
tion awards as well as industry awards may be made. Therefore in 
awarding a 44-hour week for storemen and packers, the Court held 
that it was fulfilling the objectives of the legislation. Under the dis- 
cretionary powers granted to the Court, it is not required to fix the 
same hours of employment for all employees. In establishing a 
44-hour week for these particular occupations the Court was apply- 
ing the principle of uniformity insofar as was in its power to do so, 
since most of the storemen and packers in Australia had previously 
been awarded a 44-hour week. 


Employment and Wages 


As a result of war conditions unemployment in Australia fell to 
a very low level. In 1936 the number of members of reporting unions 
who were out of work for 3 or more days in a specified week in each 
quarter averaged 12.2 percent. In 1940 the percentage of unemployed 
trade-unionists, who include from 20 to 25 percent of wage earners, 
had fallen to 8.0 and in the second quarter of 1941 to 3.6. 

According to official estimates the number in employment, exclud- 
ing members of the defense services, in August 1939 was 2,125,000 
and in May 1941 was 2,278,000. During this period employment in 
Government munition factories rose from 12,000 to 52,000. Em- 
ployees in private factories had increased from about 534,000 at the 
outbreak of the war to 682,000 in the summer of 1941. 

The high level of employment was reflected in demands for wage 
increases. Minimum wages throughout the country are fixed by the 
awards of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court or various State 
tribunals. Automatic adjustments are made in the basic wages of 
skilled workers according to variations in the cost of living. In the 
majority of occupations these adjustments are made quarterly. Com- 
petition among employers, however, may drive the ruling wage rate 
in any occupation above the minimum fixed by the award. As the 
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only statistics of wage rates in Australia are those of the award ratq 
it is probable that they understate the actual level of wages in |)yj, 
times. The cost-of-living index number—i. e., the average for jy 
capital cities (1923-27=100)—rose from 930 in the first quarter 9 
1940 to 995 in the same period of 1941, and the basic weekly wag, 
rates, including loadings, from 80s. on May 1, 1940, to 86s. on Aucus 
1, 1941. 

An application in December 1939 by the unions to the Common. 
wealth Court for an increase of 14 percent in the basic wage, because 
of the increased prosperity of industry, the failure of wages to shar 
in the past increase in national income, and the inadequacy of the 
existing wage to support a family of 5 persons, was not finally decided 
until February 1941. Between the closing of the case in Decembe; 
1940 and the announcement of the decision, the Government decide 
to introduce a system of child endowment for all children in excess of 
one. Although the Court welcomed this decision, the chief judge 
stated that while he did not consider the present basic wage as ade- 
quate for a family unit of three, the Court could not take the an- 
nounced intentions of the Government into account in judging the 
claim. ‘The Court’s decision denied the increase, but left the question 
open for further consideration after June 30, 1941, the decision being 
based on the uncertainties prevailing under war conditions. ‘The 
real struggle in the near future,’ the chief judge stated, ‘will be to 
maintain, not to raise, existing standards, and to hold on to the present 
automatic adjustment of wages to increased cost of living.’’ 

Numerous applications were made for special “‘war loadings,” 
usually 3s. or 6s. a week. The practice began in the metal trades, 
the employers agreeing to wage increases if the increases were no! 
merged into the margin for skill but were shown separately as a 
special ‘“‘loading.”” These loadings were included in the National 
Security (Employment) Regulations which fixed the marginal rates 
above the basic rates payable to tradesmen employed on production 
of munitions. The margin of pay above the basic wage for a week 
of 44 hours fixed in the schedule for the metal trades and the motor- 
vehicle trades ranged from 33s. to 45s. for different occupations, plus 
a special allowance of 3s. 


Trade-Union Organization 


The successful operation of the Federal and State industrial arbi- 
tration systems is dependent very largely upon the organization of the 
workers in trade-unions and the employers in employer associations. 
Without these organizations the arbitration system in Australia could 
not continue. Federal and State laws extend recognition to these 
organizations and, together with the industrial tribunals, encourage 
their formation. Penalties are imposed under Federal law upon any 
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employer who dismisses an employee or injures him in his employment 
merely by reason of the fact that he is attached to a trade-union. 

Legislation adopted by the Commonwealth in 1927 provided that, 
other things being equal, union labor may be given preference in 
employment. The Court of Arbitration, therefore, may grant prefer- 
ence to unionists in its awards. In actual practice in the past the 
Court was reluctant to exercise this power but, according to a recent 
official publication, “the Court will not hesitate to order this priority 
if it is satisfied that any discrimination is being practiced against the 
employment of unionists.”” Prior to the war, the policies with respect 
to preference varied in the different States. In New South Wales 
the law followed that of the Commonwealth but in South Australia 
the industrial court was forbidden to order that preference be given 
in any circumstances to union members or nonmembers, while awards 
in Queensland provided in some cases for open and in others for 
closed shops. The legalization of collective agreements entered into 
by representative or majority groups has contributed to the expansion 
of trade-union membership in various of the Australian States. 

Under the Supply and Development Act of 1939, power was given 
to the Government to make regulations governing the establishment, 
maintenance, or operation of factories for the supply of munitions. 
This power, however, did not include making regulations that would 
deprive a trade-union or any member of a trade-union of any right 
conferred by any law of the Commonwealth or of a State relating to 
rates of wages or conditions of employment; alter or affect, to the 
detriment of a trade-union or any member of a trade-union, any 
provision of an agreement between an employer and a trade-union 
relating to wages or employment conditions; restrict the freedom of 
any employee to change his employment; alter, to the detriment of 
any employees or any trade-union, any rule, practice, or custom of 
any industry; or affect the rules of any trade-union. 

In 1939 there were 380 distinct union organizations and interstate 
groups of organizations and 2,199 branches, including not only branches 
of separate State unions and sub-branches in each State of interstate 
unions, but also head State branches of interstate unions. The total 
number of members in 1939 was 915,470. The principal union 
federations are the Australian Council of Trade Unions (secondary 
industries) and the Australian Workers’ Union (primary industries). 


Employee Participation in the War Effort 


Labor has shared in the administration of the Government’s war 
policy. Representatives of labor were included when advisory com- 
mittees on price control were established in each State in connection 
with the Commonwealth Prices Commission, and there are also labor 
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representatives on the State area boards of management creat«| by HH priv 
the Department of Munitions. More significant than these arringe. Hi sect 
ments, however, as examples of joint control are the labor-dil iio, 9 for : 
agreements made by the Government, employers, and unions jy MM gs a 
certain trades. These agreements, which dealt with the “temporary 9 stat 
relaxation of existing customs to overcome difficulties due to shor tag, C 
of tradesmen for war requirements,” provided for equal represent:ition HH and 
of employers and employees as well as a representative of the Govern. 9 tak 
ment on the dilution committee in each industry covered by an acree. pric 
ment. Nev 

A Trade Union Advisory Panel was established in July 1940 to) & Kin 
advise and guide the Commonwealth Government on matters con. R 
nected with industrial and employment conditions. The Prime 11. 


Minister stated at the inaugural meeting that the Government would I Reg 
discuss with the panel any proposals or regulations coming up for && wit! 
approval and affecting trade-unions, so that criticism and suggestions J me 
could be obtained before decisions were made. The panel itself could agr 


make suggestions, on its own initiative, drawing attention to diffi. IJ Na 
culties, with the idea of avoiding trouble and disunion in the industry 193 
during the war. Unions represented on the panel included th, aut 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, the Maritime Transport Council, less 
the Australian Workers’ Union, the Textile Workers’ Union, the Road J mo 
Transport Union, and the Electrical Trades Union. reg 

In July 1941 the establishment of a new Manpower Priority Board § by 
was announced, which was to have wide advisory functions relative J fai 
to reserved occupations and the adjustment of the competing demands Sc 
of the fighting forces; the war industries, and civil employment. § ‘** 
Besides the chairman, who was a public-service official, the Board was wa 
to be composed of representatives of the various war departments 
and of employers and the trade-union movement. P 

A board of eight representatives each of employers and employees. ~- 
sitting at the Australian Federal Capital, has for its purpose the pro- Net 


motion and maintenance of efficiency in the national war effort. The 
broad plans of the board include the use of more women to free men 
for other jobs, the further reduction or complete prohibition of the 
nonessential industries, and the coordination of industrial awards 
Already there are woman conductors on the streetcars of Melbourne, 
and women drive delivery trucks for the big stores, help run the farms 
and do a thousand other jobs. 





Price Control 


A preliminary price-control.order was issued September 8, 1939. 
which provided that the prices of certain specified products would not 
be permitted to exceéd those in effect on August 31,1939, unless it 
could be shown that unavoidable increases had taken place. he 
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original order was repealed in August 1940 and a new order, National 
Security (Prices) Regulations, was issued. The regulations provide 
for 2 Commonwealth Prices Commissioner and three advisers, as well 
as a deputy prices commissioner and an advisory committee in each 
State. 

Commodity price control appears to have been highly successful 
and met with less resistance than some of the other economic measures 
taken during the war. During the first year of the war the retail 
prices of food advanced 1.9 percent as compared with 1.3 percent in 
New Zealand, 6.5 percent in Canada, and 18.8 percent in the United 
Kingdom. 

Rent control was imposed by two orders: One was issued September 
11, 1940, under the National Security (War-Service Moratorium) 
Regulations, and provided that owners could not increase the rent, 
without permission of the appropriate court, of any land leased by a 
member of the armed forces or his immediate relatives for use in 
agriculture or kindred pursuits. The other was issued under the 
National Security (Fair Rents) Regulations issued September 27, 
1939, and provided that the Governor-in-Council of any State was 
authorized to declare that rent payable as of August 31, 1939, by the 
lessee of any dwelling-house or shop could not be increased for a 3- 
month period. A subsequent amendment brought factories under the 
regulations and provided that any application for an increase in rent 
by a lessor or for a decrease by a lessee should be made to one of the 
fair-rents boards formed in each State. 


Sources: Digest of War Legislation in Australia, September 1939 to May 1941 (Butterworth & Co., Ltd., 
Sydney); Australian Official Handbook, 1941 (Australian National Publicity Association, Melbourne); 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics (Canberra), March 1941; various issues of the New South 
Wales Gazette, 1940-41. Labor supply and National Defense (International Labor Office, Montreal, Studies 
and Reports, Series ©, No. 23), 1941; International Labor Office Yearbook, 1939-40 (Montreal); Inter- 
national Labor Review (Montreal), October 1941. Various issues of the Monthly Labor Review, 1940- 
{l; Foreign Commerce Weekly (U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington), January 3, 1942. The 
Economist (London), September 20, 1941; Australia (Monthly Bulletin, Australian News and Information 
Bureau, New York), October 1941 and January 1942; Bulletins from Britain (British Library of Information, 
New York), January 28, 1942. 
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GOVERNMENT POLICY ON DISCRIMINATION IN 


yea 
HIRING ALIENS op 
ON January 2, 1942, the President issued a statement in which |, “9 
expressed deep concern over the growing number of reports of dis. oe 
missals of aliens or foreign-born workers who are citizens. He termed e 
this policy as being “as stupid as it is unjust” and as playing into the aa 
hands of the enemy. He urged all private employers “‘to adopt « oa 
sane policy regarding aliens and foreign-born citizens and to re- ’ 
member that the sons of the ‘foreigners’ they discharged may be among 
those who fought and are fighting so valiantly at Pearl Harbor or in ” 
the Philippines.” # W. 
On January 10 the Director General and the Associate Director J \,: 
General of the Office of Production Management jointly stated that: J om 
Thousands of British, Norwegian, French, Polish, Dutch, and other nationals ti0’ 
of the United Nations and of neutral countries are currently employed in plants reg 
turning out war materials. There are likewise thousands of able, alien workers da 
whose loyalty to the United States is without question. The aims of democracy ’ 
and the needs for efficiency alike demand that this ability and loyalty shall not of 
gotowaste. In doubtful cases, the appropriate Government agencies are prepared ha 
to take proper measures. In all-out war production, we must utilize every human du 
resource with sanity, with common sense, and the conviction that no one shall th 
be denied opportunity to participate in the war effort because of race, creed, color, pa 
or national origin.? 
According to information received by the United States Employ- m 


ment Service, aliens are being refused work in increasing numbers 
from various kinds of plants despite the widespread recognized need 
for utilizing all available workers in this country. Representatives 
of the Federal Employment Service throughout the United States have 
therefore been instructed to initiate at once an intensive effort to make 
it clear to employers having war contracts that the Government has 
banned the employment of aliens on such contracts only in special 
cases. Managers of local employment offices are instructed to inform 
manufacturers of war materials that persons should not be refused 
jobs merely on account of their being aliens.’ ‘‘The only restriction 
on the hiring of aliens is in the case of secret, confidential, or restricted 





1 United States Office of Production Management, Labor Division, Press release L-34, January 9, }°42 
2 United States Office for Emergency Management. Victory, (Washington), January 13, 1942, p. 2 
? United States Social Security Board. Press release, Washington, February 3, 1942. 
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Government contracts and in the case of contracts for aircraft parts 
and accessories. And even in such cases, noncitizens may be hired if 
permission is secured from the War or Navy Departments, whichever 
is concerned.’’ Such permission has been given in thousands of cases. 
ee It has been pointed out that “of the 5,000,000 aliens in America, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has placed in custody less than one- 
sixteenth of 1 percent because they were regarded as dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the United States.” 

The Federal Advisory Council for Employment Security, a group 
of 45 representatives of business, labor, and the public, has “recently 
denounced wholesale discrimination against aliens,” and declared that 
“aliens should not be discharged because they are aliens from any 
employment in which they are legally engaged. Such a discharge 
should be solely on the basis of an established presumption of dis- 
loyalty on the part of the individual.” 
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WARTIME LABOR MEASURES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


MACHINERY for the settlement of labor disputes and the control of 
employment by the Government was provided in the Defense Regula- 
tions, 1941, adopted in Newfoundland on October 23.! One of these 
regulations prohibits a strike or lock-out in any trade dispute until 21 
days after such controversy has been reported to the Commissioner 
of Public Utilities. If after that period has elapsed the Commissioner 
has not referred the case for adjustment under the regulations, or if 
during that period the parties are informed by the Commissioner that 
the case will not be so referred, the right to announce a lock-out or to 
participate in a strike is restored. 

The other regulations are applicable “‘only to employers and work- 
men whose activities affect the defense of Newfoundland, the mainte- 
nance of public order or of essential supplies or services, or the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war.’”’ When a controversy involving such 
employers and workmen cannot otherwise be adjusted, it is the duty 
of the Commissioner to appoint a Trade Dispute Board of 3 members. 

A board of this character may be created to deal with one or more 
controversies or with controversies in a particular industry or trade. 
Such a body must make its award or give its advice within 2 weeks 
when practicable, and in every case without delay. The award is 
binding upon both parties and may be made retroactive. 

The Commissioner is also empowered to direct any person in 
Newfoundland to perform such services in that jurisdiction as, in the 
Commissioner’s judgment, he is qualified to perform. The terms and 
conditions are to be determined by the Commissioner, who is required 
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! Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), December 1941. 
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to take ir to consideration the usual rates of pay for these services 
the case of work usually done under contract, this official must 
into consideration any provisions relative to the remuneration 
labor conditions ‘‘of persons employed in the locality in the cap 
and in the trade in which the person to whom the direction relates 
serve and which are contained in any collective agreement 0: 
decision of a concilation board or similar body.” If no such p 
sions exist, the pay and working conditions which prevail among 
employers in the district and trade shall be the guide. 


The Commissioner may make orders which regulate the hirine 
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workers by employers and the period for which they may be emp: 
‘‘and may require persons carrying on or employed in connection 
any undertaking to keep records and make returns to the Governm: 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA, OCTOBER 
1941 


AT THE beginning of October 1941 industrial employment in Canada 
showed its ninth successive rise in the most prolonged period of unin- 
terrupted advance in almost 21 years. The general employment 
trend since the war was declared has been favorable almost without 
interruption; the only exceptions to the general rise were the seasonal 
setback in the winter of 1939-40 and the smaller reductions recorded 
for December 1, 1940, and January 1, 1941. The accompanying 
table gives the unadjusted index numbers of employment for October 
1, 1940, and for October 1, 1941:' 


TaBLE 1.—Index Numbers of Employment, by Industries, October 1, 1940, and 1941 
[Average 1926= 100] 





























Oct.1,| Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, 
Industry 1941 1940 Industry 1941 | 1940 
Nil GS, Sa See 165. 8 8 eS ee waves BE) Bis 
i ee | 182.3) 172.3 
I 185. 0 143.8 Se eee | 95.9 | 93.1 
Animal saedinete edible >» Se 182.3 170.9 Metallic ores. _.....--- 376.6 | 350.3 
Fur and products.............| 131.3 117.8 Nonmetallic minerals (e except | 
Leather baa products.........| 144.2 121.0 a 166.6 | 158.3 
Lumber and products--_----- 123.0 107.9 || Communications...-.______. . | 101. 5 | 90. 7 
Musical instruments - 90. 5 76.1 6 ee ae 124.3 106. 9 
Plant products—edible______- 192. 4 171.3 Telephone... Te TER 95.3 | 86.3 
Pulp and pa a ----| 135.3 121.9 || Transportation.........__._. -| 104.2 94.3 
Rubber products _-----_...--- 143. 5 118.5 Street railways and cartage. . a 153. 0 139. 1 
Textile odeets. a Se 166. 5 152.0 Steam railways._-_.....-....- | 89.7 81.3 
 ectniesdan o<mnika dpe 116. 1 106. 0 Shipping and stevedoring- 103. 4 93. 9 
EE cs cornea ceri eespdgrhee 236. 3 190.5 || Construction and maintenance._.| 155.4| 121.1 
Chemicals and allied pro- OS Seas | 164.6 127.2 
win ctumane 397.4} | 213.1 a ipl lla la 208. 7 156.3 
Clay, glass, anc stcae prod- i | 97.5 | 80. 5 
tied annoonconse 134.7 ne tl edntaeccosee | 175.7 147.3 
Electric light and power... _. 151.6 148. 5 Hotels and restaurants_.....- 169.0} 142.7 
Electrical apparatus-_-_--_--_- 231.3 169. 4 Personal (chiefly laundries)_..|_ 187.3 155. 5 
Iron and steel products__-_---- 226. 4 I TN no webesens .| 160. 9 146. 8 
Nonferrous metal products. 303. 4 207.8 cde ction. : --| 167.9 152. 2 
Nonmetallic mineral prod- SESE ey | 142.3 132.7 
I ae SS 186. 8 179.7 
Miscellaneous_--.-............ 246. 0 155. 0 | 





Of 323,309 members of 2,161 labor organizations in Canada, 
10,141 or 3.1 percent were reported idle at the close of October 1941. 
This percentage was the lowest for the end of October in any year 
since 1928. 

The percentage of unemployment in trade-unions, by Provinces, 
from 1930 to October 1941 is reported in table 2 


' Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), December 1941. 
44474342 _6 635 
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Tasve 2.—Percent of Unemployment in Trade-Unions in Canada, by Province. 





























Nova | 

; All | Scotiaand| New Mani- | . 58° st 

Period Can- Prince | Bruns- Quebec|Ontario) “; oh, katch- | Alberta 1 

ada | Edward | wick | ewan | : 

| Island | 
| j ; 

Average, 1930 11.1 | 5.4| 3.7| 14.0] 104] 96] 106] 13.3 
Average, 1931. 16.8 | 85} 92] 193] 17.2] 157] 15.6] 19.4 
Average, 1932 22.0 | 9.6) 144) 24) 2.7) 200/] 158) 226 

Average, 1933 22.3 | 16.0} 13.0) 252) 24) 23) 17.2) 21.7 ; 

Average, 1934 | 182} 87). 7.9) 228] 181} 17.7] 132] 17.8 

Average, 1935 | 15.4] 6.9|/ 86] 29] 43] 126] 98! 15.4 , 
Average, 1936 | 13.2 | 6.8| 7.4) 189] 120) 101] 96) 120 
Average, 1937 10.7 | &5| 52] 15.6 8.3 9.0} 9.0! 12.0 
Average, 1938 13.1 | 49); 10.0 17.4 12.1 11.9 Sit m3 
Average, 1939... 12.2 | 7.1) 90) 16.0) IL] 9.6 8.9] 123 
Average, 1940 7.8 | 3.1 | 3.7 11.0 6.0 7.3 6.9 | 9.7 
October 1930_. 10.8 | a1] 46] 45] 12] 88| 77| “92 
October 1931__ 18.3 | 8.6 92); 2.6] 183] 17.7| 127] 16.4 
October 1932_. 22.0 | 11.5 | 16.7} 27.6) 227] 214] 13.4] 21.7 
October 1933. 19.8 | 125} 98] 2.1] 23] 194] 133] 165 
October 1934. 16. 2 | 4.7| 67] 222) 165] 13.9 9.7/ 11.0 
October 1935_- 13.3 | 47; 86] 21.5] 113] 10.2 8.9] 7.9 
October 1936_. 11.0 | 5.2} 80] 18.3 8.6 8.2 8.2 | 5.9 
October 1937__ 8.9 28) 6.0] 13.0 6.7 9.6 6.6| 7.4 
October 1938. | 123] 6.0} 112|) 168] 115] I1L8 6.3 | 8.5 
October 1939... 9.0 | 85) 64] 13.8 6.6 4.4 7.2) 4.3 
October 1940_______- 5.0 11) 42 6.9 3.8 6.8 5.9} 48 
November 1940. .__.___. 6.2 | 17} 3.4 9.2 48| 62 Bei 47 
December 1940. . -| 7.4 2.6 23) 111 5.9| 66 6.7] 4.8 
January 1941 6.6 3.3 | 3.3 | 9.2 6.0 4.5 6.0 | 6.2 
February 1941____. 6.9 | 2.8 3.5 9.7 6.2 | 5.7 5.5 8.0 
March 1941. ie ie z1/ as] 79) 621] &1] 88] 112 
April 1941_____. ji ee 32) 25) 8&0 3.1) 46 3.3) 12.6 
ee | 46] 25/ 28) 7.3 | 15} 6&3] 428] 120 
| a a 7 20) 19 62} 20) 43 18} 115 
July 1941... __- | 3.5] 20| 1.5 41} 27| 41 15] 6.9 
August 1941__......____. 2.4 18) 17) 37) 16 a ime? 2.1 
September 1941. .______. ‘ae 18/ 18 3.7 1 ae; 26 1.9 
October 1941..___....._- | 31 1.6 1.2 4.7 2.0 2.7 3.2 3.7 

| 
ororooe 
re T T T ’ 
PRELIMINARY FIGURES FROM MEXICAN INDLs. 


TRIAL CENSUS OF 1940! 


THE 1940 industrial census of Mexico, covering, for extractive. 
electric-power, and manufacturing industries, establishments which in 
1939 produced goods or services worth 10,000 pesos ? or more, showed 
a total of 12,624 establishments, employing 332,323 workers, to whom 
they paid wages amounting to 409,378,485 pesos. Social benefits 
paid to employees amounted to 27,225,364 pesos. The workers 
employed constitute about 1.7 percent of the total population of 
Mexico (19,546,135 persons) as shown in the preliminary figures from 
the population census of 1940. Both population and industrial 
censuses were taken as of March 6, 1940. The total number of 
workers employed in manufacturing industries, 240,762 persons, 
constituted 1.2 percent of the total population in 1940. The popu- 





1 Sources.—Quinto censo de poblacién, 15 de Mayo de 1930, Resumen general, México, D. F., Dir: 
General de Estadistica, 1934, p. xi; Revista de Estadistica, México, D. F., Direccién General de Estadis' 
March 1940, pp. 183-185, October 1941, pp. 579-582. 

2 Average exchange value of Mexican peso in 1939=19.3 cents. 
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lation census of May 15, 1930, which showed a total population for 
Mexico of 16,552,722 persons, classified 692,161, or 4.2 percent, as 
belonging to industrial establishments. The reason for the greater 
number and higher percentage of industrial workers shown by the 
population census is that it included persons engaged in home indus- 
tries and small establishments, whereas the industrial census included 
only those in larger establishments. 

The collection of data was done by paid enumerators, probably in 
the same Manner as in the industrial census of 1935, when the enumer- 
ators personally visited establishments in the industrial centers but, 
for the scattered establishments, collected information by corre- 
spondence. 

The accompanying table shows figures from the 1940 industrial 
census for extractive and manufacturing industries and electric-power 
plants, the number of establishments, number of workers employed, 
total wages paid, and amount of money paid in social benefits to 
permanent employees in establishments which in 1939 produced goods 
or services amounting to 10,000 pesos or more. 


woe 


— & 
' 


Persons Employed and Wages Paid in Mexican Extractive, Electric-Power, and 
Manufacturing Industries ' 


Preliminary, from Mexican Industrial Census, 1940, covering plants which in 1939 produced goods amount- 
ing to 10,000 pesos or more. Population of Mexico, 1940 (preliminary) =19,546,135] 





| Social bene- 


Estab- | Workers | fits paid to 




















| 
; 

Industrial group | lishments employed| Wages paid permanent 
| employees 
| 

| Pesos _Pe 808 

Total for industries covered ___...._...........------ _.---| 12,624 | 332,323 | 409, 378, 485 | 7, 225, 364 

[ S- _ ss ss ER eles ee Re TESS Betis eS 650 91,561 | 170, 124, 830 16, 308, 829 

CE EES Eee Gate Sibiale tio iel Nee aaa 17 7,368 | 21,616,214 | 1,666, 257 

a ee ee a ee ee 5| 7,504] 22; 860, 928 | 922, 232 

Metallic mines...................- Rint SEIS Fe TRE 166 41,310 | 63,607,498 | 5,837, 028 

SESS) EE EES Pee eee 115 18, 298 29, 542, 954 3, 999, 117 

iv Auxiliary shops for mining-metallurgical rarsamidat 110 4, 297 6, 652, 131 308, 435 

e; Re a a CC eee 7 2, 487 | 5, 131, 018 | 504, 426 

h it Se a a aa "2 ee 3 803 | 1, 849, 352 418, 105 

0 OE ORE ORES TLE epg REN 10 622 | 624, 929 | 2, O84 

wed RS ES <a 9 | 187 | 140, 911 4, 210 

( Salt wells...._.____ Bit basen. sienitl.ot3 35| 1,577 | 938, 505 | 80, 862 
om Electric power plants: 

For mining-metallurgical industry _...............-- 24 632 | 752, 268 | 25, 215 

fits I cake 149 6, 476 16, 408, 122 2, 540, 858 

Its Manufacturing industries.....______.-__.___- mee Cow aE 11,974 | 240,762 | 239,253,655 | 10,916, 535 

“ers leet net eernrresnrtbeten wesc 941 97,537 | 96, 521,117 2, 821, 972 

. Foundries and manufacture of metallic articles. _____- 420 13, 397 20,130,087 | 2,708,818 

of Building materials, rss and construction__-_-_-_-__- 205 12,7 11, 606, 278 258, 803 

| Clothing and adornment.__._.................-.-.--- 801 14, 419 12, 639, 945 | 256, 351 

om a RN a A ca a 8,044 | 60,804 47,706,340 | 2, 602, 390 

— SPR Set EES BERR ae 382 10, 461 8, 616, 693 340, 909 

rial a a eae 57 4, 236 | 5, 561, 444 296, 275 

; cc ncnccccduntnonachedaws 156 2,495 | 3,111,772 75, 819 

of Electric light, power, and heat..................._.-- 28 | 566 | 631, 030 16, 788 

«See eS Ue wire 410 9, 137 10, 312, 245 502, 700 

ns. Ml RR itesictenredenttesenp-~-~ ar e--2r9-------<0- 74| 4,309) 5,899,742 617, 964 

; Graphic arts, photography, a and motion pictures___.-_- 328 | 5, 553 10, 511, 320 144, 595 

i. Hl pe nersimareranwsetin--recocesecetenrceneoee| 53 3, 382 3, 786, 114 255, 136 

pu jena and art objects... ....................-- 13 | 274 32, 976 2) 887 

Instruments, musical and precision.............-.-- 5 | 28 | 36, 232 322 

SE tht 7_2_ 718)... 2ui2ndi0s 2.2. -2-.. | 57 | 1,288 | 1,850, 320 | 14, 806 





' México. Direccién General de Estadistica, Revista de Estadistica, México D. F., October 1941, 
Pp. 579-580 and inside back cover. 
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It should be stated with regard to the extractive industries that th. 
17 establishments which operate petroleum fields hold 31 of these fields 
of which 15 are the property of private producers and 16 of semj. 
Government enterprises. The data for 5 petroleum refineries ¢o;. 
respond to 9 plants, 3 of which belong to independent companies and ¢ 
to semi-Government bodies. 

By far the largest percentage of establishments is found in the 
food-products industry, comprising 63.7 percent of all establishments. 
Next is the textile industry, with 7.4 percent of the total number of 
establishments, and clothing and adornment with 6.3 percent. 

The largest number of workers employed in any industry is in th 
textile industry (97,537 persons), comprising 29.3 percent of-the total 
industrial population. Other industries showing a high percentaze of 
the total are food products (18.3) and metallic mines (12.4). These 
three industries comprise 60 percent of all industrial workers in 
Mexico in establishments covered by the census. 

Of the total amount paid for wages in 1939, highest percentages of 
the total are found in textiles (23.6), metallic mines (15.5), and food 
products (11.6), accounting for 50.7 percent of the total amount paid 
as wages. 

The average of yearly wages for all industries covered is 1,231.87 
pesos. Of individual industries, the highest yearly average is found 
in oil refineries, 3,046.50 pesos, followed closely by that in petroleum 
fields, 2,933.80 pesos, and, with a greater interval, by electric-power 
plants for the service of the public, with 2,533.70 pesos. The highest 
yearly average in manufacturing industries is 1,892.91 pesos in graphic 
arts, photography, and motion pictures; other industries having rela- 
tively high averages are foundries and manufacture of metallic articles, 
1,502.58 pesos; paper industry, 1,341.16 pesos; ceramics and glass, 
1,312.89 pesos; instruments of music and precision, 1,294.00 pesos: 
hides and skins, 1,247.20 pesos; and jewelry and art objects, 1,215.24 
pesos. Except for workers in jewelry and art objects and in instru- 
ments of music and precision, each of these classes has more than 1,()() 
workers engaged in its activities. 

On the other end of the scale, yearly averages conspicuously below 
the general average are found in the following industries: Salt wells. 
595.12 pesos; sand pits, 753.53 pesos; food products, 784.59 pesos; 
processing of wood, 823.70 pesos; and clothing and adornment, 876. 
pesos. 

Some social benefits are paid to workers in all industrial classes, 
varying in general with the number of persons employed or the tota! 
wages paid. As this report does not indicate the number of persons 
classed as permanent employees in any industry, the exact relation to 
the figures on social benefits paid cannot be determined from the facts 
at hand. The largest amount of such benefits paid is in metallic 
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mines, in Which benefits amount to 21.4 percent of the total for the 
nation. In metallic mines, metallurgical plants, textiles, foundries, 
and manufacture of metallic articles, food products, and electric- 
power plants for the service of the public, a total of 20,510,183 pesos, 
or 75.3 percent of the total for industries covered by this report, are 
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Women in Industry 





WOMEN IN FEDERAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


THE role of women in Federal defense activities during the first yoq, 
of the defense program, although small in comparison to the part they 
will ultimately play during the war, indicates the variety of the task: 
they will be called upon to perform. Many of these jobs are new ty 
women, but increasing numbers of women will be trained and place; 
in such jobs because of the urgency of the defense effort. The scop 
of women’s part in the first year of the defense program is describe: 
in a recent report.’ 

In the Federal establishments women are being used on the “‘pro- 
duction line” in arsenals, ordnance depots, proving grounds, muni. 
tions factories, quartermaster depots, airfields, etc., of the War De. 
partment, in the navy yards and air stations of the Navy Depart. 
ment, and in the many activities of the Federal departments and in- 
dependent establishments which have been designated as defens 
agencies. 






Occupations Filled by Women 


In the Federal arsenals women are employed on machines and presse: 
incident to the loading of munitions; they are working on the assembly 
line in the manufacture of gas masks, doing research work (as tox- 
cologists and pharmacists) in testing the efficacy of chemical-warfar 
materials, and assisting in the manufacture, inspecting, testing, an¢ 
intricate subassembly of parts for mechanical time fuses for artillery 
shells, etc. In one arsenal in June 1941 over 1,000 women were work- 
ing as classified laborers and over 400 others as explosives operators 
At another arsenal more than 2,000 women worked in 3 shifts 6 days 
a week on various processes in the manufacture of gas masks. At 
third arsenal women held the majority of positions in the fuse shop 
In an arsenal in the South women were employed in cleaning and grind- 
ing lenses in the optical section. Altogether, 6,798 women were em- 
ployed in June 1941 in Government-operated arsenals. 

In the Naval Clothing Depot at one of the navy yards, more than 
500 women operated power sewing machines in making uniforms fo! 
sailors, and in the sail loft they made and mended flags for the ships 





‘ U. 8. Civil Service Commission. The First Year; A Study of Women’s Participation in Federa! De 
fense Activities, by Lucille Foster McMillin. Washington, 1941. 
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at sea. At another navy yard women were engaged in the manufac- 
ture of parachutes and related material for the Navy. Women are 
employed in most positions in the clothing factory operated by the 
War Department for the manufacture of uniforms and clothing equip- 
ment for the soldiers, and in the factory depot run by the Marine 























biids) 
Corps women make uniforms for the marines. At one air depot 
women make heavy fleece-lined suits for pilots. 
S In the Chemical Warfare Service in one city 250 women had jobs 
as “arsenal learners,’’ gas-mask inspectors, process inspectors, and 
‘' Year MM jaboratory aides. Others served as underinspectors of ordnance and 
t they IM there were Woman engineering aides and a woman junior architect. 
tasks At air depots women hold various positions in aircraft work, apply 
LeW to MM -adioactive luminous material to dials for aircraft instruments, and 
laced inspect engineering material. In one air depot women are leather 
Cope Hand canvas workers, whose duty consists of drop-testing, inspecting, 
cribed #@ mending, and repairing parachutes. In the laboratories at one field 
women are employed to make computations on wind-tunnel tests. 
~Pro- #% Many women are ground-crew instructors and pilots in aviation. 
MUD In an ordnance district office women act as inspectors of ammuni- 
T De- MM tion parts and small-arms ammunition and do the recording of intri- 
’Part- MM cate drawings and specifications of ordnance material items. In some 
nd \- Hi navy yards women act as immigration matrons, inspectors, and inter- 
Lense I preters for the Immigration Service. 
Coding and decoding secret messages for the Government is one of 
the services women are rendering. Women are also employed as 
resco f DUDSes, hospital attendants, hostesses, librarians, receptionists, mess 
enhie attendants, laundry operatives, surgeon’s assistants, dental hygienists, 
taxi. dietitians, inspectors of textiles, elevator joperators, cooks, welfare 
infee workers, and technicians of all kinds, in the military camps, in the 
ial hospitals, in defense agencies, and in the field activities of the Govern- 
‘llery Ae ment. Thousands of women are employed as stenograpkers, typists, 
lead, and clerks in the defense agencies. 
Number of Women in Federal Service 
At a On June 30, 1940, a month after the President had declared a lim- 
shop. §& ited national emergency, 186,210 women were employed in the ex- 
rind- §% ecutive branch of the Federal Government. At the end of the first 
> em- 9 year of the defense program, in June 1941, there were 266,407 women 
soemployed. Corresponding figures for men were 816,610 and 1,091,- 
than §% 743, respectively. 
s for In the War and Navy Departments the number of women increased 


ships JB by 51,320 and 8,652, respectively, in the year, making a total of more 
than 84,000 women employed in these two defense agencies alone, in 
June 1941. Large numbers of women were also employed in other 


agencies primarily concerned with defense, such as the Selective Serv- 
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ice System, with 10,792 women; the Panama Canal, with 2,670. the 
majority of whom were in the Canal Zone; the Office for Emery ey;y 
Management, with 1,942; and the Civil Service Commission, jj) 
4,361. 

Other agencies of the Federal Government employed large numbex 
of women and some of them were concerned with various phases o/ 
the defense program. Among them were the Treasury Department 
with 23,034 woman employees in June 1941; the Post Office Depart. 
ment, 24,962; the Department of Agriculture, 25,087; the Feder) 
Loan Agency, 8,181; the Federal Works Agency, 16,263; and the 
Veterans’ Administration, 14,622. 


PPPPPOR ‘ 
EFFECT OF HOME-WORK PROHIBITION IN 
ARTIFICIAL-FLOWER INDUSTRY 


PROHIBITION of home work in the artificial-flower industry in the 
State of New York, with certain exceptions, under Home Work Orde 
No. 3 issued in 1938 by the industrial commissioner, increased th; 
earnings of factory workers and of the remaining home workers 
Most of the former home workers had found outside employment by 
1939, and had been able to adjust their home conditions to factory 
employment. As to the few who had not made such adjustment 
other conditions than the loss of home work were responsible. Former 
home workers benefited also from the shorter hours and the bette 
home conditions resulting from taking the work out of the home. 
Those who were too old or disabled to do factory work, or who had to 
care for an invalid, were by special certificates enabled to continu 
doing home work, but received the higher rates paid in the factory. 

An increase of 30 percent in factory employment in the industry 
from 1938 to 1939 was attributed to the home-work order. Employers 
were able to provide space in their factories for the new workers with- 
out extra expense or hardship, and little change in the methods of 
operation was necessary. Reduction of the unfair competition of th: 
low-paid home workers stabilized the industry. These are the prin- 
cipal findings of a survey made by the Division of Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage of the New York State Department of Labor, 
from the report of which the data in this article were taken. 

The survey was made in 1939, in order to ascertain the effect of tl 
home-work order on the industry and its workers during the year 
after the order became effective. The study was limited to New 
York City where the industry was concentrated, and the data ob- 
tained covered 142 firms (which employed 4,042 women in the peak 





1 New York State Department of Labor. Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. 2 
Industry Adjusts: A Study of the Adjustment of the Artificial Flower Industry t») Homework Order ‘o. 
[Albany?], 1941. 
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eek of 1939) and 337 former home workers. Of the 142 shops sur- 
eyed, 103 made dress and millinery flowers, chiefly of cloth, 22 pro- 
iyced decorative flowers, mainly of paper, and 17 made both types. 
Although less than one-fourth of the shops covered by the survey 
were engaged in the manufacture of cheap flowers exclusively, nearly 
ne-half of the women employed in the factories and most of the home 
workers worked on cheap flowers. Small shops predominate in the 
industry, 70 percent of the firms covered employing fewer than 25 
women. The industry is seasonal, with two busy seasons each year, 
varying in length from 6 to 12 weeks, with relatively little activity 
in the off seasons.: 

In 1937 there were more than 4 home workers to every 3 women in 
the shops. From 1938 to 1939, there was a decrease of 36 percent in 
the number of firms employing home workers and of 69 percent in 
the number of home workers. 
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Effect of Home-Work Order on Factory Workers 


Employment.—An increase in the number of women employed in 
factories occurred after the home-work order became effective. Pay- 
roll data for 139 firms for which comparable data were available showed 
an increase from 3,088 during the peak week of the spring season of 
1938 to 4,028 for the corresponding week in 1939, or 30 percent. That 
this increase was due to the effects of the home-work order is indicated 
by the fact that there was an increase of 44 percent in 1939 in the 
number of factory women employed by the firms which had em- 
ployed home workers in 1938, as compared with a decrease of 2 per- 
cent for the firms which, because they had operated exclusively on a 
factory basis, were not affected by the order. 
Earnings.—The low wages and long hours under the home-work 
system had had an unfavorable effect on the wages and hours of 
factory workers. In 1937 whole families working at home earned 
less than the low wages of the unskilled flower makers in the factory, 
the median week’s earnings of the former being only $6.91, as com- 
pared with $10.72 for the latter. 
Median hourly earnings decreased in 1938, because of the large 
numbers of new workers who were receiving the 25-cent minimum set 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. Only 5 percent of all the woman 
factory workers covered earned under 25 cents an hour in 1939, as 
contrasted with nearly 27 percent in 1938. Evidently the former 
low-paid workers were earning higher wages in 1939 than in the year 
preceding, about 50 percent more woman workers earning 40 cents 
or over per hour in 1939 than in 1938. 

In union shops median hourly earnings were 43.8 cents in 1938 and 
43.3 cents in 1939, as compared with 31.5 and 29.2 cents, respectively, 
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in nonunion shops. Most of the new factory workers were in nop. 
union factories. 

There was a decrease of 30 percent from 1938 to 1939 in the worker 
earning less than $10 a week. The largest increase was in the numbe; 
of women earning $10 to $13 a week, nearly 900 more women ing 
in this earnings group im 1939 than in 1938. This probably pushed y) 

























the wages of the old workers, but the concentration of almost one. Hyom 
third of the workers at this low earnings level resulted in lower fi jhe 1 
median week’s earnings in 1939 than in 1938—$12.82 as compared {i form 
with $14.33. in & 

The largest number of the new woman factory workers were flower ing | 


makers, an unskilled occupation in which most home workers had MM pein 
been employed. Branchers and rose makers, more skilled workers, 
were comparatively few in number. In 1939, 82 percent of the addi. 
tional workers were doing work requiring little skill, 13 percent wer. 
in skilled occupations, and 5 percent were pressers, colorers, packers, 
and stock girls. Median week’s earnings in 1939 in the different 
occupations ranged from $11.94 for flower makers to $21.31 for ros 
makers. 

Hours.—In 1939, woman factory workers in the industry worked « 
median week of 44 hours. Twenty-five percent worked under 4) JB hou 
hours, 5 percent worked exactly 48 hours, and 3 percent worked over I 
48 hours, although under the New York State factory law employ- J hor 
ment of woman factory workers for more than 48 hours a week is IJ for 
forbidden. The greatest change from the previous year was in the Mor 
group working 44 and under 48 hours, 42.9 percent working these 
hours in 1939 as compared to 33.6 percent in 1938. In 1939, payment 
at time and a half for work over 44 hours a week was required unde 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Adjustment of Employers to Home-Work Prohibition 


Most of the artificial-flower firms had adjusted their operations to 
the provisions of the home-work order by the spring of 1938, one-half 
(69) of the 137 firms reporting having had no home workers during 
the spring peak season of that year. Nearly one-half (49 percent) o! 
the home workers then employed were on the pay rolls of only 6 
factories. 

There was little change in method of operation because of the order, 
as home and factory workers performed similar operations in the 
making of flowers. Only 9 of the 68 firms which had home workers 
in 1938 had changed the grade of flowers manufactured since the 
spring season of 1938, and only 4 of these attributed this change to 
the limitation of home workers. Most employers already had sutfli- 
cient space for the increased number of factory workers or were 1b! 
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1 Non. . ’ 
io rearrange their premises to accommodate them, and therefore did 


“kon not have to acquire additional space. 
{ CES 


amber Effect of Order on Former Home Workers 
Delng 
led up In order to ascertain the effect of the home-work order on former 
home workers, 337 former home-work families were interviewed in 
the winter of 1939. In these families 509 persons were reported as 
formerly having done home work, there being from 1 to 6 such workers 
inafamily. Sixty-three percent of the woman home workers report- 
ing as to age were between 21 and 50 years of age, only 15 percent 
being under 21 years and 22 percent over 50 years. 

Employment since discontinuance of home work.—More than half ot 
the 337 families visited during the survey had one or more of the 
former home workers in outside employment, and only 24 of these 
families had found difficulty in adjustment. 

Seventy-six percent of the families reporting on their attitude 
toward factory employment preferred it to home work; 22 percent 
still considered home work preferable. Most of those preferring 
outside employment did so because of the better pay, the shorter 
hours, and the improved living conditions in the home. 

In the 166 families in which none of the members who were former 
home workers had obtained outside employment, the reasons given 
for not going into factory work were the need of caring for the children 
or the home, physical disability, old age, care of invalids, ete. From 
an analysis of these cases it was concluded that most of them could 
have adjusted themselves to outside work. 

Because most home-work families came from the lowest income 
group, 24 percent of the families visited in 1937 were receiving some 
kind of public aid. In 1939 only 13 percent of the families covered 
received such assistance. Only 16 of the 337 families visited had 
applied for public assistance for the first time after the discontinuance 
of home work. In these cases such action was because of family 
conditions not related to the loss of home work. 

At the end of March 1939, only 188 persons held certificates under 
the provision in the order permitting special home-work certificates 
to persons unable to do factory work because of old age, physical’ 
disability, or the necessity of caring for an invalid. 

Earnings of present home workers.—Pay-roll data for a peak week 
in the spring of 1939 showed 397 home workers employed by the 
firms visited, but not all of them were legally engaged in home work. 
Their median week’s earnings were $12.15, as compared with $9.80 
for the 1,137 home workers employed by the same firms in 1938. This 
was due to the provision in the order that home workers must be 
paid the same rates as factory workers for the same work. 
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In 1939, only 38 percent of the home workers received less the $10 
a week, as compared with 51 percent in 1938, and 35 percent re 
$15 a week or more, as compared with 29 percent in 1939. 


j ; 
ver 


Conclusions oi 
From the data revealed in the survey, the following conclusion; 
were reached by the New York Division of Women in Industry and EC 


Minimum Wage: 


The evils of the home-work system that had long existed in the artificia 
flower industry have been eliminated. The health and welfare of mothers ang IN 
children are no longer endangered by long hours of work under unsanitary cop- the 
ditions. The homes of. hundreds of former artificial-flower workers have be. ” 
restored to their proper functions. Competition among artificial-flower manufae. 
turers is now based on factory methods of production rather than on the ey. Als 
ploitation of home workers. Home-work order No. 3 has been advantageous t an 
the artificial-flower industry and its workers, and has resulted also in incalculab) cer 


benefits to the community. tri 
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the 
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, Indian Workers 


MOPFEPPPIPP IOI IS IDI IDI III I ISI I IDI DIOL IED IEE O LOL EE ELIE O OOO OOIUEEI OOD 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AMONG ALASKAN INDIANS 
AND ESKIMOS 


IN ADDITION to services for Indians in continental United States 
the Office of Indian Affairs is charged with the responsibility for the 
social and economic well-being of 32,000 Indians and Eskimos in 
Alaska. Not only does the Federal Government maintain schools 
and hospitals for these natives of the Territory, but it is largely con- 
cerned with their economic rehabilitation through their chief indus- 
tries—fishing, trapping, and reindeer. The following brief account 
of some of the Government’s activities in this connection is based on 
the annual report of the Commissioner of the United States Office of 
Indian Affairs for the year ended June 30, 1941. 

During the past 2 years the Territory has become a military center, 
and the 625 teachers, doctors, nurses, community workers, adminis- 
trators, and reindeer experts of the Indian Service are playing an 
important part in Alaska’s development. 

An experimental board has been established by the Army at Fort 
Richardson, to study types of food, clothing, and equipment to meet 
the requirements of the armed forces in the Territory. This board, 
in cooperation with the Alaskan Indian Service Arts and Crafts 
Division has been making experiments with the following products 
made or processed by the natives: Mukluks, parkas, sealskin trousers, 
mittens, fur socks, fur insoles, moosehide moccasins, showshoes, dog 
sleds, and dried and smoked salmon. 

For several years, the Indian Service has been carrying on in Alaska 
an organized crafts program under the direction of a supervisor of 
native arts and crafts and a field demonstration teacher, who worked 
with the teachers in boarding and day schools. In the 3 years pre- 
ceding June 30, 1941, over 9,500 men and women were enlisted and 
trained to produce articles for their own use or commercial sale, and 
1,777 boys and girls were taught craft work in the schools. Of the 
118 Indian Affairs Stations in Alaska, 85 were carrying out craft 
programs at the close of the fiscal year 1940-41. 

Craft activities include basketry, blanket making, ivory and wood carving, 
tanning, and the making of fur garments, snowshoes, sleds, and boats. The 


Arts and Crafts Division maintains a clearing house through which finished 
articles are sold to dealers in Alaska, Canada, the United States, and the Philip- 
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pines. The clearing house also sells raw materials to the workers, thereby e:,,}) 
them to realize a greater profit on their work. . 

In 1938 Alaskan arts and crafts produced an income to the natives of $18 9¢: 
In 1939 this increased to $130,623, and a year later leaped to $180,907. 


Only a very small proportion of Alaska’s 586,400 square miles , 
suitable for cultivation. The native population, which is eqiia] ; 
size to the white population, is found along the coast (of 25,000 miles 
and near the large rivers of the Territory, in villages having from 30 ; 
600 inhabitants. ‘‘The poor agricultural soil, sparse populatio; 
extreme climate, and the lack of communication and transportatio; 
facilities are all important factors in devising a program for improving 
native standards of living and planning for ultimate native econom, 
independence.” 


Importance of Fishing Industry 


The fishing industry is of first importance as a source of incom 
employment, and subsistence in the Territory. The value of products 
from this source totals about $50,000,000 per annum. Over |' 
salmon canneries are in operation, 2 of which are owned and operated 
by natives. Approximately 28,000 persons are engaged in tl 
industry, of whom about 7,000 are Indians. 

The Indians held hereditary rights to specific fishing areas. How- 
ever, white corporations came to the Territory and established fis! 
traps and salmon canneries; legislation was passed creating forest 
reserves and national monuments; and regulations were imposed 
which restricted the fishing rights and privileges of the Indians 
With a view to restoring such fishing privileges as may be necessary 
to assure the Indians a decent living, reservations of water and land 
have been designated by the Indian Office for exclusive use by Indians 


A Self-Sustaining Fishing Colony 


In 1891 the land known as Annette Islands, Alaska, was reserv 
for the Metlakahtlans by an act of Congress. This colony is : 
self-sustaining community with a population of 600 members of ! 
Tsimshian Tribe. At present the Department of the Interior throug 
the Office of Indian Affairs leases to commercial Indian operator 
fishing privileges in the waters around Annette Islands. From | 
proceeds of these contracts the Metlakahtlans have built a cooperati’ 
cannery which furnishes them with employment. In recent year 
the profits have ranged from $75,000 to $111,000 per annum. 17! 
funds are used for community purposes, water, electric lights, and 1! 
building of a town hall. The colony also operates a community 
sawmill. Boatbuilding and storekeeping are other sources of incom: 
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Trapping and Fur Farms 


Alaskan trappers number about 8,000, of whom a considerable 
proportion are natives. They export annually furs having a value of 
52,000,000. These furs are mainly mink, muskrat, beaver, lynx, 
marten, and fox. 


The Office of Indian Affairs endeavors to protect the Indians and Eskimos in 
the fur industry primarily by preventing white trappers, who exploit the trade 
and deprive the natives of their rights, from operating in areas which have be- 
longed to the natives for many years. Wherever such action is necessary, every 
effort is made to set aside trapping and hunting reservations for the exclusive use 
ff the Indians, as has been done in the Tetlin region of the Upper Tanana River 
Valley. 

On the Aleutian Islands, there are numerous blue-fox ranches, where the 
animals are allowed to run wild on small, uninhabited islands. A number of these 
island ranches are operated by Aleut communities under permits granted by the 
Alaska Game Commission. The Federal Government assists natives in securing 
the exclusive use of such islands, as well as in the management of their fox ranches 
and in marketing the fox pelts in Seattle. 


The Reindeer Industry 


In 1937 an act was passed providing for the establishment of the 
reindeer industry in the Territory on a native-owned basis. Funds 
became available for this purpose in 1939. A special representative 
was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain the 
number of reindeer owned by nonnatives and to arrange to purchase 
them. During the fiscal year 1941 all white-owned reindeer were 
bought and assigned to the Eskimos. A program has been worked 
out which will make this Alaskan reindeer industry ‘‘what it was 
originally intended to be: a dependable local subsistence and clothing 
enterprise carried on by the Eskimos themselves.” 





Industrial Disputes 


RECENT STRIKES 


PRELIMINARY estimates indicate that there were 155 new sirike 
in January 1942, involving approximately 32,500 workers. Ther 
were 390,000 man-days of idleness due to strikes in progress during 
the month. As compared with previous estimates for December 194) 
these figures represent decreases of 11 percent in number of strikes 
7 percent in number of workers, and 22 percent in man-days idle. 

There were only about two-thirds as many strikes in January 194) 
as in January 1941, and only one-third as many workers involved 
The man-days of idleness decreased about 40 percent. In comparisoy 
with the 5-year period (1935-39), there were 9 percent fewer strikes in 
January of this year, and decreases of 47 percent in the number of 
workers involved and 60 percent in the amount of idleness. 

The idleness during all strikes in January 1942 amounted to about 
0.06 percent of the total time worked, as compared with 0.08 percent 
in December 1941. 

The estimates for January are shown in the table below along with 
figures for other periods for comparison. 


Strikes in December 1941 and January 1942 Compared with Averages for Preceding Period: 





Averages for 5-year 
2 period, 1935-39 

January sy a 

19421 a. 1941 * | i aa 
January her 





Number of strikes beginning in month_--.._.-.....--- 236 | 170 
Number of workers involved in new strikes_..._.___. 91, 706 61, 742 
Number of man-days idle during all strikes in 

progress during month , ’ 662,770 |1, 012, 665 














1 Preliminary estimates. 


STRIKES IN NOVEMBER 1941! 


THERE was a substantial reduction in the number of strikes and th 
amount of idleness during strikes in November 1941 as compare( 
with the preceding months, although the number of workers involve¢ 
in new strikes was greater, except for September, than in any mont! 
since May. The Bureau has received detailed information on 25! 
strikes which began in November in which 224,340 workers wer 





1 The Bureau’s statistics exclude strikes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer than 6 workers. 
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involved. The amount of idleness in November during these strikes, 
plus 172 which continued into November from preceding months, 
was 1,317,306 man-days. 

The large number of workers involved in November strikes was 
due principally to the short strike of 115,000 bituminous-coal miners 
at commercial mines, in sympathy with striking workers at ‘‘captive”’ 
coal mines.*? The “‘captive”’ mine strike began in September, was 
resumed after a 30-day truce in October, and resumed a second time 
in November because of an adverse recommendation by the National 
Defense Mediation Board on the union-shop issue. During the No- 
vember phase of the strike, November 17-22, large groups of workers 
at commercial mines stopped work in the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana. 


Table 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to November 1941 





Number of strikes Workers involved in strikes 





Man-days 


Begin- idle during 


Year and month In prog- 


Ending 
in 





Beginning 
in month 
or year 


In progress 
during 


Ending in 


month or 
year 





1, 117, 213 


.  » Sr 


1, 860, 621 


15, 456, 337 
13, 901, 956 
28, 424, 857 


688, 376 9, 148, 273 
1, 170, 962 17, 812, 219 
576. 6, 700, 872 


246, 674 
289, 992 
386, 981 
441, 866 
665, 688 
484. 007 
585, 651 
706, 308 
780, 570 


59, 263 
36, 559 
54, 100 
47, 199 
72, 523 
68, 730 
82, 571 
43, 605 


BRESRBS 


loz) 
= 


& 
SSESSsheRSs 


Qn 
hr 


53, 659 

67, 068 
123, 202 
468, 412 
339, 963 
145, 615 
133, 098 
241,172 
206, 357 
235, 769 
311, 361 


























1 rene | reports may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and 
additions ie as later information is received. 


Other large strikes in progress during November were the west 
coast welders’ strike * which began October 17 and continued until 
November 5; a one-day strike involving more than 20,000 workers at 


?See Monthly Labor Review, January 1942 (p. 94). 
* See p. 662. 
444743—412—_7 
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the Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; a 1-day strike involving 
8,000 workers at the Bethlehem shipbuilding plant, Baltimore, \{q 
and the general strike of machinists involving about 9,000 worke 
November 24-26, in the St. Lovis area. The latter was a jurisdic. 
tional dispute (machinists’, hoisting engineers’, and carpenter 
unions) over the classification of certain work at local defense plants 

Of the employed workers in all industries, approximately 1.17 per. 
cent were involved in the strikes in progress during November (tab); HM 
2). More than 38 percent of the workers in bituminous-coal mining Hi" 
were involved and in the manufacture of transportation equipmen fM"™° 
more than 5 percent were involved, but most of them only for | day 
as a result of strikes in automobile and shipbuilding plants-referred { 
previously. 


TABLE 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle During Strikes in November 144). 
Compared with Total Workers and Available Work 





—. 


| Percent of | Man-days idle during | Man-da 
| employed strikes as percent of | idle during 
workers ! total man-days of | strikes per 
; | involved | work available ? 
Industry or group in eteilens 
during 


ees Oe January- 
| November | November November 
1941 | 1941 1941 








| 
| Percent | Percent Percent 
i a connncintikesaen . A 17 7 | 0. 24 | 0. 34 


All manufacturing groups . 25 | . 30 51 
Iron, steel and their products, excluding machinery - . 68 | . 43 . 52 
M achinery, excluding transportation ae . 50 | .15 . 53 
Transportation equipment. 5. . 55 1. 00 
Nonferrous metals and their products. _ 5 sche 4 . 97 35 . 5 
Lumber and allied products___.......____. MB) . . 70 75 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products_................._--| F . 34 .79 
Textiles and their products.__.._.__.____ ; 15 | . 34 

Fabrics . ‘ . 08 i 

Wearing apparel : ee ae q . 32 . 45 
Leather and its manufactures__._._._____- ae ks . 22 | . 28 
Food and kindred products__......._._.___._____- a 19 | . 44 | 
Tobacco manufactures.........____-- dita pcntethiee ; . 09 . 48 
Paper and printing . 57 35 | iT 4 
Chemicals and allied > Seca. : 41g ‘ 07 | . 29 
Rubber products_. 2 SNE Te eee ‘ 14 | . 44 | 


Building and construction ; . 06 | . 23 


| 
Mining: 
Anthracite 5 dee ; . . 05 
Bituminous coal . ‘ | ’ . 70 
Metalliferous___- o : .17 
| 





Quarrying and nonmetallic .07 





! “Employed workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions w her 
strikes rarely, if ever, occur. In general, the term ‘‘employed workers” includes all employees except | 
following groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6, 
agerial and supervisory employees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their work canp0' 
or do not strike, such as teachers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unem| 
persons are, of course, excluded. 

? “Total man-days ‘of work available” was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the tot 
employed workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees in ¢! 
respective groups. 


The idieness during strikes in November amounted to less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the available working time, and in the 11- 
month period, January—November 1941, it amounted to about one- 
third of 1 percent. If the idleness during strikes in the first 11 months 
of 1941 were distributed equally among all employed workers, }t 
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olving ,ould amount to eight-tenths of a working day for each worker. The 


, Mq .gpdleness in bituminous-coal mining during the 11-month period, 
; rhe owever, amounted to 16 days per employed worker and in anthracite 
1 adie. ining to nearly 6 days. 


‘Titers Industries Affected 


lants 
Y haa | There were more workers (116,000) involved and more idleness 
(table 550,000 man-days) during strikes in November in the mining indus- 
Dining Iatries than in any other industry groups (table 3). This was due 
>men; qgelmost entirely to the coal-mining strikes referred to previously. 
| ded here were 45,600 workers involved in new strikes in the industries 
red to manufacturing transportation equipment, with 124,000 man-days of 
idleness, and 13,000 workers involved in the iron and steel industries, 
with 102,000 man-days of idleness. The largest number of new 
strikes in any industry group was 27 in wholesale and retail trade. 
There were 24 in transportation, 21 in the domestic and personal 
service industries, 20 in iron and steel, and 19 in the textile industries. 


Taste 3.—Strikes in November 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Figures for the 
Preceding 2 Years 





November 1941 


| Number of man- 
| i idle men 
Stri — the 12-month 
trikes be Number | period ending 
Industry | month of with— 
man-days|_ 4 
j | idle | | 
\Num-| Ww ork-;| during | Novem- | Novem- 
is ber “| ers in- | month ber | ber 
| volved | 1941 | 1940 
' 


| | 





All industries | 951 224, 340 1, 317, 306 22, 606, 510 6 626, 819 








Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery 120 | 13,005 | 101,733 | 1, 462, 192 | ~ 399, 604 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling mills 7 | 6,717 | 30,142 472,375 | 133, 285 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 7 »f | 26, 009 249 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 50, 889 39, 352 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), and 

edge tools 15, 908 | 408 

i ¢ ; 34, 383 | 4, 090 

18, 020 | 6, 605 

ES EE eae Lee Sena 72, 873 28, 876 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam | 

94, 926 23, 643 

, 4€ 87, 409 | 32, 302 

Structural and ornamental metal work ag | Seas eiaBe siete 34, 310 17, 142 

Tin cans and other tinware ,§ 158,241 | 19,840 
= L including edge tools, machine tools, files and | 

1 1, 662 | 5, 045 

196, 232 9, 204 

188, 955 | 79, 473 


Machinery, excluding transportation equipment 2,219,171 | 777,945 
Agricultural implements - - - 491, 792 17, 790 
Cash registers, adding machines, and ty pewriters 88, 691 153 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies : 33, 331 521,056 | 344, 159 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels___---_--- 2, 151 26,957 | 17,034 
Foundry and machine- shop products 7,342 | 731,218 | 261,528 
Machine tools (power driven) 9, 796 123, 848 | 9, 312 
Radios and nee , 720 | 56,883 | 20,072 
than Textile machinery and parts . ie. Ei 
; Other a 107, 897 
ay ] = | 


» 269, 417 
one- - 15, 119 , 97: 36, 402 
Automobiles, bodies and parts 68, 350 | 102, 604 
nths Cars, electric- and steam-railroad (including repair 
' shops) | 150 | 218,041 | 74,282 
s, il See footnote at end of table. 
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Industry 











| November 1941 
Strikes be- 
ginning in Number 
month of 
-“ 
r Work- e 
Num- ozs fa- during 






month 


Number 
days id 
the 
period 
with— 





Transportation equipment—Continued. 
Locomotives 
Shipbuilding 
Other 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
ED PII, co ccceuccdecadccoceeccotces 
Brass, bronze, and copper products......._...........- 
Clocks, watches, and other time-recording devices 
Jewelry A SS as ea ie eae 
Fe ecnmenneccesous 
Silverware and plated ware_........................... 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc 
pe and enameled ware 

ther 


Sy I nin kc wnncekececunesad 
ESSERE Se ES 
EEE TEE OA tae Tenn ee 
SOW GOG Megs CAMPS... 0.2. ccnnnn ne e--- nce 
PU insted iintcnigicomsstaatiedntineneinainnddtRdretinditss Te 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Cement 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Pottery 
Other 


i er eee eee 
tir ih oe a ncenencee 
ER EEE Aa a 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
oo EEO a eee 
Woolen and worsted goods. -...................-.- 
eB ie Be eemmaiibindl 
EER ITE I a 
SSIES SS PR ae 
EEE LE, TS 
Corsets and allied garments 
SS 
"eee eee 
Tt EES FR TS a 
SSIES BET ae ES Sa a 
AE ST SLT ees 
ETE STENT TARE TS es Ce RE Nee 


Leather and its manufactures 
I a ail 
en LTS I IS LE a ae ce aE 
nn ncnbtintinbinediedaenetibitewntanedae 


oe ae sens rg products 





Canning and preserving.-...-----------............... 
Confectionery 


— 


~<<<<< 





ES IES a ee eg 
Boxes, pa 


Paper 
See footnote at end of table. 





615 


32, 414 


23, 221 
2, 428 









44, 802 





| 7,310 


3, 712 | 


1, 140 | 
768, 308 
6, 910 | 

| 


431, 657 | 
“72, 320 
154, 397 | 
33, 810 
6,004 | 
49, 321 

23, 564 
2, 710 
51, 473 
38, 058 


1, 376, 440 | 
320, 696 
144, 798 
737, 911 
173, 035 


635, 900 
162, 416 
13, 515 
127, 482 
190 

121, 557 
210, 740 


1, 510, 114 | 
860, 785 
6, 429 
337, 897 | 
1, 123 
48, 435 
59, 779 | 
228, 120 
179, 002 
649, 329 
28, 386 
141, 528 
47, 907 
41, 683 
18, 145 | 
58, 076 
107, 77 
195, 630 
10, 204 | 


210, 717 | 
112, 359 
47, 760 
50, 598 


962, 580 
238, 010 





43, 828 | 


48, 24) 





247.017 
30, RAR 
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3.—Strikes in November 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Figures for the 





November 1941 





Strikes be- 
ginning in 
month 





Num- 


Work- 
ers in- 


Number 
of 
man-days 
idle 
during 
month 


Number 
the 


days idle 


of man- 
d@uring 
12 - month 


period ending 
with— 





Novem- 
ber 
1941 


Novem 
ber 
1940 





paper and prizting—Continued. 
es inting and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Other 


Cheimicals and allied products. _..........................- 
Chemi 
Cottonseed,.oil, cake, and meal 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining - ...........-- Be Boe oi ltenerean aren 
Rayon and allied products 
Soap 


Rubber products 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas 
Broom and brush 


Coal mining, anthracite 

Coal mining, bituminous 
Metalliferous mining 

Quarrying and non-metallic mining 
Crude petroleum producing 


Transportation and communication 

W ater transportation __. 

Motortruck transportation 

Motorbus transportation 

Taxicab and miscellaneous 

Electric railroad 

Steam railroad : 

Telephone and telegraph 

— broadcasting and transmitting 
es 6d b 


Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 
Laundries 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached 
0 ogee on industry) 











161, 361 
22, 826 


319, 265 


8, 530 
8, 512 
289, 238 


7, 186, 613 
424, 079 
6, 714, 331 
34, 844 

8, 022 

2, 504 

2, 833 





12, 985 


6, 735 
12, 974 
30, 839 


199, 936 
16, 624 
7, 579 
1,010 

3, 033 
401 

11, 314 
9, 747 
85, 000 
500 

64, 728 
83, 723 
690 

67, 268 
15, 765 
213, 626 
2, 083 


3. 659 
34, 933 
172, 951 


297, 512 
108, 143 
178, 872 
5, 955 
3, 220 
1, 322 
693, 118 
271, 901 
157, 802 
11, 893 
236, 915 
779 

568 

12, 556 


521, 717 
99, 753 


116, 810 
60, 339 
3, 562 
22, 923 
26, 031 


3, 252 
703 


24, 699 
20, 285 
1, 346 
3, 068 


490, 544 
399, 626 


90, 918 


198, 066 
58, 184 
139, 882 
38, 884 
$7, 411 











' This figure is less than the sum of the figures below. This is due to the fact that the general strike of ma- 


chinists in the St. Louis area, November 24-26, has 


been counted as a separate strike 


fected, with the proper allocation of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 


each industry af- 
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States Affected 


Pennsylvania (with 295,000 man-days) had more idleness ¢ ring 
strikes in November than any other State and was followed in ordo, 
by West Virginia (190,000), New York and California (98,000 cach 
New Jersey (88,000), and Michigan (81,000). (See table 4.) 

More than 50,000 workers were involved in new strikes in Wes; 
Virginia during November. Pennsylvania had nearly 47,000, Mich. 
igan 29,000, and Kentucky nearly 22,000. The coal-mine strike 
accounted for the large amount of idleness and the large number 0; 
workers involved in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. 


TABLE 4.—Strikes in’ November 1941, by States, with Comparative Man-Day Figures {iy 
the Preceding 2 Years 





Strikes innin © | Number of man-days j ile 
2 eal a re Number of | during the 12-month per 
man-days ending with 
idle during = 
Num- | Workers| November | November | November 
ber involved 1941 1y4 











All States 


to 
;or 
tid | hams 


224, 340 1. 317, 306 22, 606, 510 
Alabama 331 | 43, 999 
Arizona : 32 | 128 
Arkansas ; bie : . 800 
California , 222 | 8, 094 | 
Colorado. . 293 , 887 
Connecticut , 223 , 024 | 
Delaware ae 130 260 
District of Columbia_ - -. 189 2, 156 
Florida - 317 834 
Georgia 415 | , 855 | 
Idaho 
Illinois 


| 








30 
2 
4 
1 | 
3 
2 
2 


on ee Or 


7, 234 9, 738 
Indiana , 048 , 506 
Iowa . 213 775 | 
Kansas oe 304 
Kentucky : 21, 650 59, 493 | 


Louisiana ; } : , 323 , 533 | 
Maine : 581 , 003 | 
Maryland ws , , 984 25, 709 
Massachusctts j , 606 , 339 
Michigan __. ; : 29, 256 , 927 
Minnesota____. ; 695 
Mississippi. 175 525 
Missouri. - . . . E 7,912 31,111 | 
Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 253 , 518 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey __. ae , 521 
New Mexico__. : ‘ 20 
New York 56 , 275 


North Carolina y 113 


oo 


North Dakota 103 
Ohio 3 } : 8 7, 236 
Oklahoma y 42 
Oregon , 275 
Pennsylvania___. 3: , 576 
Rhode Island....___. % 10 
South Carolina Poe : 626 | 
South Dakota__- a 
Tennessee : ou : 450 
Texas ‘Os & = F ; 112 
Utah.__. as z f ar We = ‘ Ba 
.  .. Se : , 385 
Td : , 372 | 
Washington. ___ tae ‘ <nan 
West Virginia... 50, 478 | 
Wisconsin ‘a 

Wyoming 


a on 


Pr; 





1 The sum of this column is more than 251. This is due to the fact that 5 strikes which extended 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected with the proper 
.ion of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 
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New York, with 56, experienced more new strikes during the month 
than any other State and was followed in order by Pennsylvania (33) 
(California (30), and Obio (18). 


Number of Workers Involved 


The average number of workers involved in the 251 strikes beginning 
in November was 894. The average was high, of course, because of 
the large coal strike. Eliminating the coal strike, the average was 
only 437. In the 4,045 strikes beginning in the first 11 months of 
1941, the average number of workers per strike was 576. About 52 
percent of the strikes involved fewer than 100 workers each, 40 percent 
involved from 100 up to 1,000 workers each, and in 8 percent of the 
strikes 1,000 or more workers were involved (table 5). In the latter 
group were 29 strikes (less than 1 percent), in each of which 10,000 
or more workers were involved. 


Taste 5.—Strikes Beginning in the First 11 Months of 1941, by Industry Group and 
Number of Workers Involved 





| Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was— 


a iit ic 


| | 
Industry group —— 6 | 20 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 
| and | and | and | and | and and and 
under|under/under|under! under | under | under 
| | 20 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
' | | 
All industries: 
ae a ee, 662 |1, 443 831 
Percent .0 | 16.4 | 35.7 | 20.5 





10,000 
and 











Manufacturing 


Iron, steel, and their sekiines exciuding | 
machinery ____- . 

Machinery, excluding» transportation 
equipment__._._-- . e 

Transportation equipment.. 

Nonferrous metals and their products... 

Lumber and allied products : 

Stone, clay, and glass products_. 

Textiles and their products Ss 

Leather and its manufactures. -----_-_--- 

Food and kindred —re 

Tobacco manufactures - - 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 








Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals. -__-_-_- ‘% 
Transportation and communication... _- 
Trade______ 

Domestic and personal service. ...._..._.. 
Professional service. ____- 
Building and construction - 

Agriculture and fishing 

WPA and relief projects ___- 

Other nonmanufacturing industries __ 
Interindustry 
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Causes of Strikes 


Wages and hours were the major issues in 36 percent of the strike 
beginning in November, and union-organization matters were th, 
major issues in 45 percent, although wages were also imported facto 
in many of these. In 19 percent, the major issues were grievances 
over specific working conditions or questions of sympathy, unio) 
rivalry, and jurisdiction. In the 11-month period, as shown in tab), 
6, figures for the three respective groups were 36, 50, and 14 percent 

In the November strikes, 25 percent of the workers involved wer, 
concerned principally with wage and hour issues, about 10 percent 
were striking over union-organization issues, and 65 percent wer 
involved in the sympathy and other strikes over specific grievances. 
Eliminating the large sympathy strike in the coal-mining industry, 
52 percent of the remaining workers involved were concerned pri- 
marily with wage and hour issues, 20 percent with union organizatioy 
issues, and 28 percent were involved in the strikes over other griey- 
ances. In the 11-month period, January—November 1941, 47 percent 
of the workers involved were striking principally over wage and hour 
issues, 31 percent over union-organization issues, and 22 percent over 
issues coming within the miscellaneous group. 


TABLE 6.—Strikes Beginning in November 1941, by Major Issues Involved, with 
Cumulative Figures for the Period, January—November 1941 





Strikes beginning in November, | Strikes beginning in the per 
1941 January-November, 194 





Major issue Pes } 
Workers Num-| cent | Workers 
involved ber of involved 
total 





224, 340 ' 4,045 | 100.0 |2, 328, 707 


56, 552 . 1, 458 36.0 /|1, 093, 484 

: 1, 274 31.5 }1, 019, 655 
‘ ° 66 40, 672 
Wage increase, hour decrease , ‘ 112 
Wage decrease, hour increase 6 








32, 950 
207 


726, 886 
189, 112 
214, 058 | 
46 | 
25, 77 
45, 995 


6 
s 
l 
Union organization 6 
1 
5 
4 
4 
1 85, 973 
2 | 
9 
4 
9 
1 
1 
0 
3 


Recognition 
Recognition and wages 
Recogn:tion and hours......... 





Strengthening bargaining ition. 
Closed or union shop ate 146, 645 


19, 278 


508, 337 
148, 029 
117, 096 
36, 287 
205, 576 
1,349 


1 


CONWRKH OH KFOWDAG 


. PYere 























1 Less than a tenth of 1 nt. 
1 It is probable that the res here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local ns 
of these disputes it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 
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Labor Organizations Involved 


A. F. of L. unions were involved in 54 percent of the strikes in the 
frst 11 months of 1941 and C. I. O. unions in 37 percent (table 7). 
The A. F. of L. strikes, however, included only 25 percent of the total 
workers involved, whereas the C. I. O. strikes included about 70 
percent. The above figures do not include approximately 4 percent 
of the strikes and an equal proportion of the total number of workers 
involved, in which two rival unions—mostly A. F. of L. and C. I. 0.— 
were concerned. In nearly 3 percent of the strikes, including less 
than 1 percent of the total workers, no unions were involved. 


Taste 7.—Strikes Beginning in the First 11 Months of 1941, by Affiliations of Labor 
Organizations Involved 





Strikes Workers involved 
Labor organization involved an ee: 


r Percent of 7 Percent of 
Number total Number total. 











4, 045 100.0 | 2,328, 707 | 








American Federation of Labor 2,173 53.9 572, 444 | 
Congress of Industrial Organizations__-........--......| 1,514 37.4 1, 621, 585 
Unaffiliated unions 62 1.5 25, 001 | 
Railroad brotherhoods P , 2 (1) 82 
Two rival unions 155 3.8 85, 507 | 


Company unions 19 P 3,472 
No organization 119 ; 20, 448 
Not reported aie 1 168 

















| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Duration of Strikes 


The average duration of the 4,032 strikes ending in the first 11 
months of 1941 was 18 calendar days (table 8). Forty percent of 
the strikes lasted less than a week, 43 percent were in progress from a 
week to a month, 14 percent lasted from 1 to 3 months and nearly 
3 percent had been in progress 3 months or more. 
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TABLE 8.—Strikes Ending in the 11-Month Period, January—November 1941, by | 
Group and Duration 


dustry 





Number of strikes with duratio: 





Industry group Total ‘1 week | “Yand | 1 an | 2 and 
and less| less less less 
than | than! | than 2 | than 2 


| month | | month | months month 


Less 
than 
1 week | 


All industries: a | 
SS a nhecientanii>diinnediincedenced 4,032 | 1,631 | 1,016) 72%) 4651 
Percent... .... , ~ 100. 0 | _ 40. 3 | _ 2.2 11.2 


Manufacturing 


Iron, steel, and their products, excluding 
machinery. 

Machinery, excluding transportation ‘equip- | 
ment_._ 

T ransportation equipme nt 

Nonferrous metals and their products 

Lumber and allied products ia 

Stone, clay, and glass products. -- 

Textiles and their products 

Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and printing 

Clvemicals and allied products. 

Rubber products_._-_- 

Miscellaneous manufacturing _ - 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals_ -_ __- 
Transportation and communication 
Trade____- 

Domestic and ‘personal | service 
Professional service aa e 
Building and construction. _________- 
Agriculture and fishing 

WPA and relief projects. 

Other + ~~ peered industries 
Interindustry . Seals Secasdadinitan ant 








Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


About 72 percent of the workers involved in strikes ending in tly 
11-month period, January to November, were included in the strikes 
settled with the assistance of government officials or boards (table 9 
The number of strikes in this group amounted to 53 percent of | 
total. Employers and union representatives negotiating directly 
settled 34 percent of the strikes which included 24 percent of the 
total workers involved. In 10 percent of the strikes, including only 
about 3 percent of the workers, no formal settlement was reached 
Most of these strikes were terminated when employers hired new 
workers to replace the strikers, when the workers returned to work 
witbout settlement of the disputed issues, or when the firms dis- 
continued business in the localities. 
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Tas 9.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in the 11-Month Period 
January—November 1941 


l ndustr, 





Strikes Workers involved 








n the 
trikes 
le 9), 
f the 
‘ectly 
f the 
only 
ched. 
new 
work 
dis- 


Settlement negotiations carried on by— 


—_ ' 
Percent of . Percent of 
total | Number 


Number total 





Total 


| 
100.0 | 2, 325, 676 | 








1 2, 739 





employers and workers directly - - - — ¥ 2.0 
pmployers and representatives of organized workers | 
~ directly wQuWwune cess . 33.9 548, 979 
Government officials or boards_--..-...........---.---.| 53.1 | 1, 683, 203 
private conciliators or arbitrators ot a ES Ee 8 4, 404 
Terminated without formal settlement 10. 2 76, 351 | 





—— 


Results of Strikes 


Results of strikes ending in the period January to November are 
shown in table 10. The workers substantially won their demands in 
42 percent of the strikes which included 44 percent of the workers 
involved. They obtained partial gains or compromise settlements in 
36 percent of the strikes including 40 percent of the workers, but 
gained little or nothing in 14 percent of the strikes which included 6 
percent of the total workers involved. 


Taste 10.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 11-Month Period, January—November 1941 





Strikes Workers involved 





Percent of Number | Percent of 


Number total total 





100.0 | 2,325, 676 





4, 032 | 
Substantial gains to workers __- 1, 715 | 42.4 
Partial gains or compromises. ____- 1, 435 | 35. 6 
Little or no gains to workers... - -_-- 571 | 14.2 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements 245 | 6. 
Indeterminate _ _ _ _. aE. - viee  tea a Dyst-es 51 | 1. 
Net papeteed........--...-...- ans oe ae ee Se 15 








1, 029, 195 | 
933, 615 
139, 765 | 

1 152, 011 

3 69, 640 

4 1, 450 





Substantial gains were made by equal proportions (46 percent) of 
the workers involved in wage-hour strikes and union-organization 
strikes during the first 11 months of 1941. A slightly larger propor- 
tion (48 percent) of the workers involved in wage-hour strikes ob- 
tained compromise settlements than in the union-organization strikes 
(43 percent). In terms of number of strikes, about 45 percent of the 
wage-hour disputes resulted in substantial gains for the workers, 45 
percent resulted in compromise settlements, and 10 percent brought 
little or no gains. Of the union-organization disputes, fewer in pro- 
portion (33 percent) were compromised, while 48 percent brought 
substantial gains and 18 percent resulted in little or no gains to the 
workers. 
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Tas 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 11-Month Period, January—Novem) , 194) 


in Relation to Major 


Issues Involved 
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Major issue 


Results of 


strikes 





Substantial 
gains to 
workers 





Partial | Little or 
gains or | no gains 
compro- | to work- 

mises ers 


Jurisdic- 

tion, rival 

union, or 
faction 
settle- 


Inde 
termi- 
nate 





All issues. -....-.- iil tdi ans 
Wages and hours___. 
Union organization.._._____- 
Miscellaneous 


Strikes 





1, 715 
653 
960 
102 | 


1, 435 
648 
661 
126 





Percentage distributi 





FSS ae 
Wages and hours._.- 
Union organization... __-.-- 
Miscellaneous 


14.2 
10.0 | 
17.6 
12.8 








Workers involved 





| 69, 640 
| 23 
45, 410 | | 30, 361 
29,958 | 152,011 | 38, 956 


1,029,195 | 933, 615 
502, 846 | 
335, 618 | 
190, 731 | 

| 


All issues - - _- a 


Pas 2, 325, 676 
Wages and hours 


1, 093, 746 
724, 571 
507, 359 


139, 765 
525, 979 64, 397 
313, 138 

94, 498 


152, 011 
Union organization --------- 
Miscellaneous 





Percentage distribution 





ES a ; " | 
Wages and hours 
Union organization.......~- 























1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
OPOOOR 


WEST COAST WELDERS’ STRIKE 


TRADE-UNION jurisdiction over the welding process has been a 
controversiak issue ever since electric and oxyacetylene welding 
methods were developed as substitutes for riveting and the black- 
smith’s forge and anvil. At its 1916 convention, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in adjudicating a jurisdictional dispute between 
the Blacksmiths and the Railroad Department of the A. F. of L. 
adopted a resolution to the effect that ‘“‘‘acetylene welding’ is 1 
process, and that ‘acetylene welder’ is a tool, which can no more 
come under the exclusive jurisdiction of any one trade than can the 
hammer or the saw.”’ This position received governmental approval 
in the so-called ‘‘Wilson Award” of July 1918, the decision of 
special arbitration board appointed by Secretary of Labor Wilson 
This board ruled that ‘‘in the interests of industial progress * * * 
the exclusive use of a tool or process cannot be conceded to a single 
craft or any group of workmen.” 

With the growing complexity of the welding technique and thi 
extension of its uses, there developed a specialized group of workmen 
who were skilled in performing the various welding operations. As 
a consequence of the “Wilson Award,” however, these men were 
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required to retain membership in the several different international 
nions having jurisdiction over work in which welding is involved. 

‘ymerous attempts have been made by the welders during the last 20 

‘ears tO Organize independently and obtain recognition by the A. F. 
of L. as @ Separate craft group. 

Upon the failure of the 1941 convention of the A. F. of L. to take 
action on @ request for the chartering of a separate welders’ union, 
the Seattle Welders’ and Burners’ Council, a local coordinating agency 
for welders, seceded from the A. F. of L. The Seattle welders joined 
an already established independent union, the United Welders, 
Cutters and Helpers of America, and called a general welders’ strike 
on October 22, 1941. They contended that, in order to perform 
all aspects of their work, they were forced to belong to as many as 
four or more different A. F. of L. international unions, and specifically 
protested the discharge of nearly 200 welders from one shipyard 
near Seattle, upon the insistence of the Seattle Meta] Trades Council 
(A. F. of L.), for nonpayment of dues to the Boilermakers’ Union. 

The strike spread rapidly through a number of shipyards and some 
metal-working shops on the west coast, centering at the beginning 
in the Puget Sound area—Seattle, Tacoma, and nearby cities in 
Washington—and spreading a few days later to the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, Calif., harbor area. The dispute involved in all about 12,500 
men, including welders and those who refused to cross picket lines or 
who were idle as a consequence of the welders’ absence from work. 
In addition, small stoppages of welders, primarily in the construction 
industry, occurred in Tennessee and Alabama. 

The Office of Production Management made several appeals for a 
return to work. In response, the welders voted on November 5 to 
end the strike under an agreement providing for a conference, under 
OPM direction, between representatives of the strikers and the A. F. 
of L., with assurances of no discrimination against the welders. At 
the same time, however, over 250 welders in three aircraft plants in 
southern California, who were members of the independent United Air- 
craft Welders but also belonged to variousA.F.of L. unions, as requir- 
ed under termsof A.F. of L. closed-shop contracts with the plants, struck 
to force the holding of an election to determine the proper bargaining 
agent for the welders. The stoppage was denounced by Mr. Hillman, 
Labor Representative and Associate Director General of the OPM. 
Following refusal by the National Labor Relations Board to grant 
an election, this strike was called off on November 12. 

Meanwhile the independent United Welders, Cutters and Helpers 


claimed that, in spite of the understanding made when they called 
off their strike, over 400 welders were still being kept from their work 
by A. F. of L. locals. The welders threatened to strike again and 
refused to attend the conference held in Washington on November 17, 
which was attended by OPM officials and representatives of nine 
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A. F. of L. unions. On November 22, these nine unions pledge: th), 
“there will be a flexibility in the performance of welder work in every 
shipyard which will prevent any unjustified interference in the orderly 
and continuous operations of production, this to be establishg, 
through conferences with management and with the unions at interes; 
The international unions hold that it is not necessary for a workma, 
performing welding to carry more than one card, and, furthermore. 
that there should be no excessive fees.”’ 

The welders found this unacceptable, charging in a letter to \; 
Hillman that the OPM plan would not overcome discrimination an¢ 
abuses, and would not “rectify and eliminate the many grievances 
which have been brought to your attention.”” On November 24 
a group of welders doing construction work struck at an ordnance 
plant in Morgantown, W. Va., and on December 6 a national welders 
strike was called for December 9. 

With war declared on December 7, the threatened strike was calle; 
off. No further action was taken until December 20, when about 60) 
welders stopped work in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, ani 
other coastal areas. The United States Army immediately offered 
protection to nonstrikers. Within a few days most of the strikers 
returned to work, largely as a result of the pressure of public opinion 
which vigorously opposed any interruption in aircraft and _ ship- 
building production following the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The matter, however, was not finally settled. On January 3\). 
the independent Welders’ Union again called a strike of welders. 
numbering some 1,500 in the Puget Sound area, in protest against th 
discharge of several welders from the Seattle plant of Boeing Aircraft 
Co. and the Tacoma yard of the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration for nonpayment of dues to the A. F. of L. Aeronautical 
Mechanics’ and Boilermakers’ Unions, which had closed-shop agree- 
ments with the companies. Most of the strikers returned to work 
within a few days, following vigorous denunciations by the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, the Chairman of the War Production Board, ani 
the Chairman of the United States Maritime Commission who calle 
upon the strikers to ‘‘repudiate the leadership which has encourage: 
a reckless disregard of the needs of the country,’’ and asserted that tl 
walk-out was “officially regarded as an attempted impairment of thie 


war effort.’”’ 
eoooeees 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, JANUARY 1942 


THE United States Conciliation Service during January disposed of 
571 situations, involving 297,097 workers (table 1). The services of 
this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations 92 were strikes and lock-ouls 
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avolving 20,226 workers; 279 were threatened strikes and con- 
‘roversies involving 186,129 workers. Twenty-three disputes were 
certified during the month to the National War Labor Board, and 
jurisdiction was assumed by other agencies in 34 others. The remain- 
ing 143 situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for 
information, consultations, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 27 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, ete. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 45 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii (table 3). 


TasLe 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, January 1942, by 
Type of Situation 





: . : . . Workers 
Type of situation Number | involved 








iE I She won bokbons.s dpinipiece «<<a 7 . ; 571 297, 097 


Ce iy aa * aa eande Secs ; 371 | 206, 355 
Strikes. pinghntetbenthe resp entman shad i Rf 20, 146 


Threatened strikes ake ae Ae 2 50, 585 
Lock-outs-- a Ln eaetne nS Sy Lae eens ae See eat Se : 80 
Controversies__ wn : : &S ; 5 135, 544 


Other situations ------- Le EER ee Se AY ee — animes — : 18, 572 
Investigations ‘ re de : : . 5 7, 265 
Technical investigations and services. sien ek Be edad , ; 530 
Arbitrations. -- -- ee AA : 2h 9, 321 
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TaBLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, January 1942, by 
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TaBie 3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, January 194) 
by States 





Disputes Other situations 
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Social Insurance 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS, 
DECEMBER 1941? 


Summary 


ABRUPTLY reversing the steady downward trend of the previous 
seven months, unemployment-compensation payments in December 
rose sharply. Increased payments in every jurisdiction except 
Hawaii raised disbursements 32 percent over November to $27,800,000 
and brought the year’s total to $345,700,000, 34 percent less than in 
1940 and the lowest amount disbursed in any year since benefits first 
became payable in all States. 

Sharply increased volumes of initial claims in December plus large 
backlogs of unprocessed continued claims in many States indicate that 
a further rise in benefit disbursements may be anticipated in January. 

The increased payments were due largely to seasonal reductions in 
most States, especially in construction, but also in logging, canning, 
and various manufacturing industries. December payments also 
reflected, for the first time on any significant scale, the impact of 
priorities unemployment. Sizable lay-offs attributable to material 
shortages and curtailment orders were confined, however, to a few 
highly industrialized States and were still on a relatively small scale 
in most others. Clearance of claims accumulated in the last week 
of November, as a result of the Thanksgiving holidays and the ad- 
ditional working time available in December, further served to inflate 
December benefit payments. 

Accompanying the marked upward movement of benefit payments 
were jmcreases in the weekly average of continued claims received 
in local offices and in the average number of ciaimants drawing benefits 
during weeks ended in December. The weekly average number of 
continued claims rose 16 percent over November to 731,000, the 
highest level since July, and the average number of benefit recipients 
increased 11 percent, to 523,000. The largest number of recipients in 
any 1 week was 605,000. 


———_——. 


' Prepared by Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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Continued claims filed during the month totaled 3,600,000 or 2 
percent more than in November. Sharp declines, however, in ¢ye;, 
State in 1941 resulted in the filing of a total of only 42,600,000 con. 
tinued claims during the year, 37 percent fewer than in 1940. Waiting. 
period claims accounted for 22 percent of all continued claims, yj;ty. 
ally the same proportion as in 1940. 


Benefit Payments 


Most sharply affected by curtailed automobile and rubber outpy; 
and by material shortages in other industries were the highly 
industrialized areas of the Nation. Among the leading industrial 
States, the largest percentage increases in benefit payments, ranging 
from 63 to 44 percent, were those shown for Wisconsin, Lllinois. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, and Michigan, in descending order 
Except for Michigan and Wisconsin, however, seasonal lay-offs stil! 
accounted for a large part of the rise in payments in these States. 

Percentage increases in benefit payments over November wer 
largest in the agricultural States of the North Central and Rocky 
Mountain regions, primarily as a result of seasonal lay-offs. Other 
substantial increases were those of 66 percent in Washington, 54 
percent in Vermont, and 38 percent in Oregon. These increases wer 
due largely to lay-offs in building construction, longshore work, and 
lumber manufacturing in Washington; in quarrying and highway con- 
struction in Vermont; and in lumber operations and construction in 
Oregon. The gains in payments, of 57 percent in Alabama, 45 per- 
cent in Georgia, and 41 percent in Mississippi, were attributab] 
chiefly to lay-offs on defense construction projects, although seasonal! 
and priorities unemployment were factors in the increase. In 
Alabama, payments made to coal miners whose claims had been in 
process of litigation since 1939, served to inflate the benefit figures. 

The decline in benefit payments in 1941, as compared with 1940, 
was shared by every State except the District of Columbia and 
Louisiana, where the increases were primarily due to liberalized 
benefit provisions. Declines of as much as 42 to 55 percent wer 
recorded by 17 jurisdictions. 
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Social Insurance 
Claims Received 


The November-December increase in receipts of continued claims 
was almost four times as great as the corresponding increases of the 
past two years. However, receipts were 14 and 10 percent fewer than 
in either December 1939 or 1940, respectively. Only 11 States received 
more continued claims in- December 1941 than in December 1940. 
These were largely industrialized areas in which substantial priorities 
ynemployment occurred this December, such as Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, or areas in which the high 
volume of construction activity last December had slackened off, 
such as Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

Eighty-nine percent of the 3,600,000 continued claims received in 
December were for total unemployment: the remainder were for 
partial and part-total unemployment. Except for slight decreases 
in Hawaii and New Hampshire, every jurisdiction received a greater 
volume of continued claims in December than in November. In- 
creases Of 20 percent or more were reported by 38 States, including 
16 of the leading industrial States. The 247,000 claims received in 
Michigan were approximately two and a half times as numerous as in 
November. The weekly volume of such claims receipts rose rapidly 
from the beginning to the end of the month. More than two-fifths of 
the increase over November occurred in the Detroit area and approxi- 
mately a third in the cities of Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Muskegon, 
Pontiac, and Saginaw. Idaho and North Dakota reported increases 
of over 100 percent, but the number of claims involved was small. 
Sharp rises, ranging from 62 to 75 percent, likewise occurred in such 
important industrial centers as Illinois, Washington, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. 

The relative increase over November in waiting-period claims was 
somewhat greater than that for compensable claims, reflecting the 
increasing amount of new unemployment in December, much of 
which would not reach compensable status until January. Waiting- 
period claims rose 46 percent over November to 782,000, whereas 
compensable claims increased 38 percent to 2,800,000. 

Both waiting-period and compensable claims declined sharply 
for the year as a whole. The former dropped 38 percent from 1940, 
to 9,400,000: the latter 36 percent, to 33,200,000. 
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Initial claims received in local offices during December ros: 64 
percent over November, to 999,000, or more than triple the per. 
centage increase over the same period of 1940. Compared to Decem. 
ber 1940, initial claims were 22 percent more numerous. All but nine 
jurisdictions reported a greater volume of initial claims receipts ‘hap 
in November. Initial claims in Michigan multiplied sevenfold 
rising from 26,800 in November to 192,400 in December. Greater. 
than-usual increases were also reported by Wisconsin, Iowa, \{in- 
nesota, and Pennsylvania. 

During the year 1941 local-office initial-claims receipts declined to 
8,600,000, 23 percent below 1940 and 17 percent less than in 1939, 
The only States with more local-office initial claims in 1941 than jp 
1940 were West Virginia with a 30-percent rise, Michigan with an 
8-percent rise, and Florida with a 1-percent rise. Decreases of 
slightly over 50 percent were reported by New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and declines of 25 to 50 percent were reported by 24 States 


Weeks Compensated 


After declining steadily for 6 successive months, the number of 
weeks compensated in December, for all types of unemployment, 
rose 30 percent over November, to 2,500,000, compared with a 3- 
percent increase for the corresponding period of 1940. However, 
weeks compensated in December were 15 percent fewer than in the 
same month of 1940. Altogether, 32,300,000 weeks of unemployment 
were compensated in the year 1941, or 37 percent fewer than in 1940. 
Weeks compensated for total unemployment were likewise 37 percent 
fewer, while for partial and part-total unemployment they were 39 
percent fewer. 

Weeks of compensated partial unemployment continued to increase 
in December, reflecting shortened work schedules in many consumer- 
goods plants, and weeks of total unemployment compensated in- 
creased for the first time since May. The former were 29 percent 
above November, while the latter rose 31 percent. Partial and part- 
total represented 14 percent of all weeks compensated in December 
1941 as compared with 11 percent in November. 
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Continued Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and 
Benefits Paid, by States, December 1941 
per- [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 
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Continued Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, an, 


Benefits Paid, by States, December 1941—Continued 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 
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Social Insurance 


FEDERAL CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


EARLY in 1942 amendments to the Federal Civil Service Retirement 
Act were adopted by Congress (Public, No. 411). These amendments 
enlarge the coverage of the act and enable higher paid employees to 
obtain more adequate annuities upon retirement. In addition, an 
employee is allowed to retire at any time after he reaches 60, provided 
he has 30 years of service, and after 62 if he has been employed by 
the Government for 15 or more years. In some cases he may retire 
at oo. 

Effective July 1, 1942, employees’ contributions will be raised from 
the present 34 percent of their salaries to 5 percent. 


Coverage’ 


The amended act covers all officers and employees in the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the Federal Government, including 
all elective and appointive officers, and all officers and employees of 
the District of Columbia Government, not subject to another retire- 
ment system. However, this coverage does not apply to legislative 
officers and employees unless they elect to secure a retirement status. 
In addition, the President is authorized to exclude from coverage any 
officer, employee, or group in the executive branch whose tenure is 
intermittent or uncertain. 


Age and Service Requirements 


Compulsory retirement.—Retirement is compulsory for all employees 
in the executive branch upon attaining the age of 70 years after 15 
years of service. Previously it was 62, 65, or 70 years, depending on 
the type of work performed. This provision does not apply to certain 
officers and employees of the elective, judicial, or legislative services. 
Although retirement is compulsory at 70 for all employees of the 
executive branch, the act provides that any annuitant with special 
qualifications, except one retired on account of disability, may be 
remployed. In this event his annuity is terminated during his 
employment; when his employment ends, his annuity rights are deter- 
mined under the provisions of law in effect at the time of the termina- 
tion of his employment. 

On January 30, 1942, the President issued an Executive order 
exempting executive personnel appointed by him from the compulsory 
retirement provisions of the act for an indefinite period of time. He 
also exempted employees who reach the retirement age before April 1, 


oe 


' Subsequent to the passage of this legislation, Congress repealed provisions of the law permitting annuities 


s ‘or members of Congress, the President and Vice President, and heads of executive departments and inde- 


pendent agencies. 
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1942 (this exemption is effective until April 30). However, the ordo, 
provides that department heads may require the retirement of eligip), 
personnel at the end of any month prior to April, but that allowang 
of annual leave must be permitted. 

Optional retirement.—The optional provisions of the Retirement A¢; 
formerly permitted an employee to retire after 30 years’ service a, 
2 years less than the fixed retirement age. Under the amendatory 
legislation, at the option of the employee or at the option of th, 
Government, if the employee is disqualified to perform his duties 
he may be retired at the age of 60 after 30 years of service, or at the 
age of 62 after 15 years of service. The employee also may be retired 
at his option at the age of 55 after 30 years of service, but will receiv: 
a smaller annuity. The Government option cannot be exercised jp 
the case of any elective officer or officer or employee of the legislatiy. 
branch. 

Computation of Annuities 


A new method of computing annuities is established in order to 
grant more adequate annuities to employees in the higher-salary 
groups. Formerly employees in salary groups up to $1,600 per 
annum, who had rendered 30 years of service, were granted annuities 
equal to 75 percent or more of their basic salaries, and employees in 
salary groups from $1,600 to $2,400 per annum, with 30 years of 
service, received annuities of 50 percent or more of their salaries. (On 
the other hand, the percentage rate of annuities in the higher grades 
was as low as and sometimes lower than 20 percent of the salary. 
The amended act provides that the annuity shall be not less than an 
amount equal to the average salary received by the employee during 
any 5 consecutive years chosen by the employee, multiplied by the 
number of years of service (not exceeding 35 years) and divided by 
70. This new provision does not affect an employee receiving les 
than $2,400 a year, as the original method of computing annuitie 
will be used in such cases. 


Deferred Annuities 


In line with the Social Security Act and similar legislation, a new 
provision has been added to the retirement law, pertaining to deferred 
annuity benefits. Hereafter, any employee separated from the service 
after serving at least 5 years will be paid a deferred annuity beginning 
when he reaches the age of 62. If the separation is involuntary, and 
not for cause on charges of misconduct or delinquency, the employe 
may elect to receive an immediate annuity beginning at the age of 55. 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES, DECEMBER 1941? 


Summary 


AFTER a sharp drop in November, 1941, complete placements rose 6 
percent in December to 430,800, nearly doubling the percentage gain 
for the same period in 1940. For the 15 States which have received 
the largest volume of defense contracts, the increase in placements 
over November was 10 percent. These States continued to make 
the greatest proportion of the placements, accounting for 280,700 or 65 
percent of all jobs filled. The leveling off of defense construction 
activity in many areas, which had pushed placements to record high 
points in previous months, accounted for the slower rate of increase 
in some of the States. However, placements were 14 percent higher 
than in December 1940 and 62 percent above December 1939. 

Although the active file of registrants seeking jobs through public 
employment offices increased 179,000 over November to 4,400,000, 
it was nevertheless 342,000 or 7 percent smaller than at the end of 
1940. The file was 23 percent smaller than at the end of 1939, before 
the defense program had begun to dip deeply into the available labor 
supply. During the first half of 1941 the active file fluctuated around 
5,000,000. In July it fell just below 5,000,000 and then continued to 
decline to an all-time low of 4,200,000 in October. 

Responding to the increasing demands of the defense program for 
all types of qualified workers, the United States Employment Service 
through its 1,500 full-time and 3,000 part-time offices filled more jobs 
in private industry in 1941 than in any other year in its history. 
Complete placements for 1941 totaled 5,400,000; this was 1,600,000, 
or 44 percent, more than in 1940. Together with supplementary 
placements, all jobs filled by public employment offices in 1941 totaled 
7,400,000, an increase of 2,200,000 or 42 percent over 1940 and of 
2,900,000 or 65 percent over 1939. All but four States shared in the 


! Prepared by Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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Nation-wide rise in complete placements over 1940. Increases of 5, 
percent or more were reported by 21 jurisdictions; in three of those— 
Maine, Rhode Island, and South Carolina—complete placemens, 
were more than double those of the previous year. 

In every month of 1941 placements were more numerous than in th, 
corresponding months of the past 4 years. If emergency relief place. 
ments were excluded from the 1934, 1935, and 1936 totals, jobs filled }, 
the United States Employment Service during every month of 194) 
would be greater than in the corresponding months of any other yea; 
initshistory. The 363,000 complete placements made in January 194) 
were the highest for any January since 1936. Complete placements 
declined slightly in February, then increased steadily to 500,000 in 
May, declined to 471,000 in June and rose again to 546,000 in Septem. 
ber, the high mark for the year. In the last months of 1941 the num. 
ber of complete placements fell off, totaling 407,000 in November 
and 431,000 in December. This trend is usual after large-scal: 
hiring of seasonal workers (especially in agriculture and canning 
in August, September, and October. 


Placements 


Sharply divergent trends among the States in the number of job: 
filled were reported in December. Increases ranging from 2 percent in 
West Virginia to 39 percent in Kentucky and 61 percent in Hawaii 
occurred in 30 States, whereas 21 reported declines ranging from less 
than 1 percent in Illinois to 36 percent in New Mexico. Of 15 in- 
portant defense States, however, only Illinois, New Jersey, and Ohio 
had declines in placements. New Mexico and States in the North 

Yentral and- Rocky Mountain regions reported the greatest relative 
declines. Tapering off of hiring for defense construction projects 
appears to account, in large part, for the declines of 22 percent in South 
Carolina and 17 percent in Georgia and for smaller declines in some o/ 
the other States. 

Continued expansion of defense production and construction activity 
in many areas, as well as the seasonal demands of retail establishment: 
and of some manufacturers, were the major factors in increased place- 
ments of 35 percent or 4,600 in Missouri, 22 percent or 1,200 in Wash- 
ington, and 18 percent or 3,100 in Pennsylvania. The advent of the 
tobacco-marketing season accounted for most of the increase 10 
Kentucky. 

Compared to December 1940, placements were fewer in 12 States. 
These States had had extremely large volumes of placements on 
Army construction projects during the early stages of the defensé 
program. Only Arkansas and Texas reported fewer placement: 
than in December of 1939. 
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Placements of women increased 14 percent from November to 
175,500, raising the proportion of female to total placements from 38 
percent in November to 41 percent in December. The increase in 
placements of males, on the other hand, was only 1 percent. Male 
and female placements were, respectively, 15 and 13 percent more 
numerous than in December 1940. For the year 1941 placements of 
males were 52 percent more numerous than in 1940, aggregating 
3.500,000, while placements of females rose 31 percent to 2,000,000. 

Increases over December 1940 in placements of men were reported 
by 37 States and in placements of women by 39 States. The most 
pronounced rises, however, were in male placements. Twelve 
jurisdictions showed gains in placements of men of from 50 to 100 
percent, while seven others reported that placements more than 
doubled. Only four States had increases of 50 percent or more in 
female placements. As is usual, because of a large volume of domestic- 
service placements, more women than men were placed in Delaware, 
District of Columbia, and New Jersey. In Louisiana, New York, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia, also, 
more women than men were placed. 


Active File of Registrants 


Although somewhat higher than at the end of November, the 
active file on December 31 was 7 percent below the same day of 
1940. The file was larger than at the end of December last year in 
12 States, in addition to Indiana and Texas, which do not regularly 
clear their files of inactive applications. The greatest relative rises 
over last December were in Oklahoma (134 percent), Arkansas 
(110 percent), and in States in the Southwest and Gulf ‘area. Sizable 
decreases over December 1940, ranging from 23 to 44 percent, were 
reported by all the States in the Pacific Coast area and by Delaware, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Vermont. Reports re- 
ceived from numerous States indicate that the more complete regis- 
tration of WPA workers and the registration (since the end of the 
harvest season) of agricultural workers seeking employment on 
defense projects account, in part, for the larger number of registrants 
in December 1941. In December of the previous year, also, the 
active file in several States had been reduced by the placement in 
previous months of large numbers of construction workers, whereas 
in December 1941 many of these workers were back in the active file 
after having been laid off upon the completion of projects. 
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At the end of December 1941 the active file held the applica io. HR!” 
of 3,100,000 male and 1,300,000 female job seekers. Wherea 
number of male registrants was 11 percent below the same perioc lac; J — 
year, female registrants were 3 percent more numerous. The {j 
of female registrants increased over last year in 28 States; in 
these States the file of male registrants also rose. 


Cocig 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, D: “Bot 
1941 2 


[Corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 





Percent of change from 





Activity — at 
November | December | December Tots 
1941 1940 86| ~—s1939 ” 
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430, 822 ' +14.1 
257, 418 ‘ 

Temporary a 173, 404 
Supplementary placements. - _- 62, 553 
Total applications 1, 616, 947 
Active file u 4, 413, 223 




















1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, December 1941 
[Corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 





Percent of change from— 
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Activity 
November | December | December 

1941 1939 
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Tempo 
Total — ons 
Active file 

















1 Total veteran placements by duration not reported prior to 1941. 
2 Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 
3 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. Re 
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Tabi 3.—Aetivities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by State, December 
194] 
[Corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 
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TaBLe 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for Veterans, by State, Decomby 
1941 


[Corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 
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1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
? Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

3 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 

4 Data not comparable. 






Employment Services 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES ! 


YME of the higher educational institutions in the United States are 

day maintaining placement services to assist their students and 
raduates in obtaining employment. Because of the general economic 
nstability of the times, both students and graduates are said to feel 
he need of vocational guidance and assistance in getting established. 

n its report of a survey of placement activities of a small number of 
epresentative colleges and universities selected from various sections 
)f the country, the United States Office of Education states that place- 
ment in employment is being thought of as an integral part of the 

Sesponsibility which should be assumed by educational institutions. 
hey “seem to be accepting greater responsibility for knowing more 
bout each student, for training him to meet the demands of our chang- 
ng economic structure, and for helping him to find the kind of a job 
‘hich will be compatible with his abilities, training, and personality.’’ 
ollow-up work is sometimes done to see if the former students have 
become satisfactorily adjusted in their chosen fields, and to assist in the 
process Of adjustment wherever possible. 

Certain of the institutions maintaining placement services leave to 
he students the initiative in soliciting jobs and merely furnish infor- 
mation to employers upon request, but the majority take the initia- 
ive themselves. Some have full-time field secretaries or personnel 
fficers, or faculty members who are relieved of part of their teaching 

@uties to assist in this placement work. One college reported that it 
‘Bbad appointed local alumni committees in approximately 100 locali- 
ies in the United States, to serve as clearing agencies for employment 
®pportunities in their particular areas. This procedure is said to have 
een quite effective. 

Practically every college and university studied by the Office of 

#ducation keeps accurate and, as far as possible, up-to-date records 

f information collected by counselors, faculty advisers, deans, and 

»:[P ethers, concerning students. In some cases these records are made 
‘tee ; vailable to the individual student to aid him in becoming better 
*):pedjusted not only to college life but to life in general. In other 
stances they are accessible only to administrators, faculty members, 
nd employers. The facilities of certain college placement bureaus 

re open to students for several years after graduation, one institution 
~paeeeping permanent records of all registrants available for 10 years 

‘fF Biter the last date of communication. 

Many colleges were found to be trying to adapt their training pro- 

ams to meet changing conditions in business and industry. How- 


= | U. 8. Office of Education. Bulletin (1940) No. 12: Placement Services in Colleges and Universities, 
y Lulu B. Anderson. Washington, 1941. 
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ever, the Office of Education warns that there is danger in offering to, 
highly specialized courses, owing to the fact that rapid changes ;, 
technological development might render the information obsole‘e }y 
the time the students are ready for full-time employment. Also, ; 


is pointed out that many companies prefer themselves to give speci). 
ized training to their employees and are now conducting trainiyy 


courses lasting from a few months to 2 years. 


An example of the placement work conducted by colleges is found jy 
the statement given below, which was furnished to the Bureay 9 


Labor Statistics by Barnard College of Columbia University. 


Employment Applications and Placements Handled by Barnard College, 1939-40) an 


1940-41 





1940-41 








Position, duration, and appointee’s status 
Applica- 
tions 








Type of work wanted 
Dean of women, school principal 


Tutor, teaching governess 

Executive secretary, office manager 
Secretary-stenographer 

Clerk, miscellaneous, typist 

Librarian and museum assistant 

Literary and editorial assistant, translator 
Research worker (other than statistical) 
Mathematical clerk and statistician 

Social worker 

Employment and personnel worker. ._............._.-.- 
Scientific laboratory assistant ‘ 
Psychologist 

Advertising and publicity worker 
Merchandising 


Mother’s helper, companion 
Houseworker, waitress __- 
Miscellaneous 














Duration of position 


Permanent full-time positions 454 
Part-time positions for 10 weeks 2301 
Temporary positions 562 





11,154 1700 21,317 





Individ- 
Positions uals Positions 

















$154,315 











1 Including 99 student NYA workers, predominantly clerical and so counted. 
? Including 84 student NYA workers, predominantly clerical and so counted. 
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Cooperation 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN 1941 


THERE were no particularly spectacular developments in the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement in 1941, but the year witnessed a 
remarkable quickening of interest throughout the country. The 
‘trend toward modernization of premises and equipment continued 
at an accelerated pace. One of the most notable developments was 
the gain in the grocery field and the expansion not only in volume of 
goods sold but also in number of associations handling grocery items. 
In view of the uncertainties attending business operations in the field 
of petroleum products and automobile tires and accessories, the ex- 
pansion into grocery sales represents a protective and stabilizing factor. 

Well-organized publicity, membership drives, and increasing use of 
radio and other means of acquainting the public with the meaning and 
possibilities of cooperation indicate that the days when the cooperative 
movement was content to go its way unheralded are past. A Nation- 
wide drive to ‘“‘strengthen and develop existing consumer cooperatives 
and to awaken America to the advantage of consumer cooperatives” 
was launched, as well as a campaign for a $50,000 radio program on a 
national scale. 

Detailed statistics are not yet availableregarding the volume of sales 
of cooperatives in 1941. The reports thus far received by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicate a considerable increase in business over 
1940 by the retail associations." The wholesales showed remarkable 
gains over the 1940 business, ranging as high as 40 percent. 

It is probable that the volume of patronage refunds on 1941 business 
will be decreased considerably from levels of previous years. Alive to 
the uncertainties in the merchandising field, cooperative leaders have 
been urging the associations to exercise the utmost conservatism and 
soundness of methods, and have been preaching that if cooperatives 
are going to survive the difficult times ahead, they must be well cap- 
italized. For this reason a much larger proportion of earnings than 
usual will undoubtedly be voted for additional capital, by the annual 
meetings of the members. These meetings will also have to consider 
the many problems that war conditions have already produced and 
threaten increasingly in 1942. 





' Detailed statistics on the operations of cooperatives will be published in a later issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 
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Legislative Status and Action 


In the legal field both victories and setbacks were experienc. } 
1941. 
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North Dakota passed an amendment to the cooperative act makin, [Com 
the use of “‘cooperative’” or any abbreviation of it a misdeme.n.; Bist: 
unless the organization is incorporated under the cooperative |ay Mhe | 
Several measures inimical to cooperative associations were intro. Meypond 
duced during 1941 but failed of passage. These included a \{iy. Biprca 
nesota bill which would have prohibited cooperatives from selling any In 
article not regularly carried in stock and one that would have limite; Hithe - 
to 3,000 gallons any load of gasoline or other inflammable liquids Hiwere 





carried by transport trucks. In Massachusetts a bill was introd ec 
which would have levied on cooperatives a special tax amounting ty 
half of 1 percent of their gross receipts; the bill did not provide fo 
any similar tax ‘on private firms in the same lines of business.) 
opposition of organized medicine to group-health plans controlled 
by laymen (i. e., by members of cooperatives) was manifested in bills 
introduced in Massachusetts and Ohio, which provided that no pla 
could operate without the consent of a majority of physicians in ¢|, 
area to be served nor, in Massachusetts, without the specific approvs 
of the State medical association. 

The property right of National Cooperatives (the national whioli- 
sale association) in the trade-mark, “CO-OP,” was upheld in th 
United States District Court in New York City, in a case in which: «1 
organization had used the trade-mark in spite of having been denic( 
it by the wholesale. An injunction was issued by the court agains! 
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the offending organization. Bice 

Taking the position that patronage refunds to member associations J) 5;, 
constitute an illegitimate discount on the purchase price, the Bitu- " 
minous Coal Commission ruled that consumers’ cooperative wholesal FB , .¢ 
associations could not be recognized as wholesale coal distributor FF, , 
under the Guffey Act.? This ruling was a severe blow to the coil FB 
business of such wholesales as Midland Cooperative Wholesale ani B44 
Central Cooperative Wholesale. As the Guffey Act was due t Bp, 
expire on April 26, 1941, an amendment was introduced by Senator F,,, 
La Follette which would have extended to wholesale cooperatives th: Fijno 
same mine price as offered to private coal wholesalers, but this amend- Fs, 
ment was withdrawn later in order to speed passage of the extension FF ligl 
of the act. tio 

Cooperative associations view the above situation as serious, }e- Fy), 
cause “any Government ruling which classifies cooperative saving: gg 
returns as ‘discounts’ is a threat to all cooperative business,” * ani FB of; 


| 
| 


? Farmers’ cooperative wholesales are, however, specifically recognized as dealers, under the act. 
3 Cooperative Builder (Superior, Wis.), March 22, 1941. 
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cause Of the probability of general extension of price fixing during 
he war emergency. 
Early in February 1941, a favorable decision was secured by the 
‘ommunity Cooperative Hospital in Elk City, Okla., when the State 
S}istrict Court granted a writ of prohibition barring prosecution, by 
he State medical board, of a 4-year-old charge of unprofessional 
.onduct brought by that board against the head of the hospital. This 
ganization, started in 1929, has had a 12-year fight for existence. 
Ina jury decision rendered April 4, 1941, in the District of Columbia, 
he American Medical Association and the District Medical Society 
vere found guilty of conspiracy against Group Health Association, 
a cooperative providing medical care of all kinds for its members. 
[he two doctors’ associations were fined $2,500 and $1,500, respec- 
tively. Although this particular case was brought by the Federal 
Government, under the Sherman Antitrust Act, it represented the 
culmination of a long struggle between the cooperative and the 
medical profession for the cooperative’s right to exist and to be 
accorded hospital and other facilities for practice. 
In Wisconsin a bill was introduced, amending the law so as to pro- 
lvide specifically for the incorporation of medical cooperatives and to 
revent discrimination by medical societies or hospitals against doctors 
participating in cooperative health projects or prepaid group plans. 
‘It was lost in the lower house by a vote of 63 to 22. 


Expansion in the Movement 


A great many new associations and buying clubs were formed in 
1941. Even in districts already well developed cooperatively, such as 
“Minnesota and Wisconsin, a considerable number sprang up. 

_ The Eastern Cooperative League reported that during September 
sand October 1941, alone, requests for aid in starting new groups were 
Fin excess of those received since 1936. 

The architectural improvements in cooperatives that were noted in 
91940 continued with increased momentum during 1941. From New 
"England to the Pacific coast, cooperative associations were enlarging 
‘and modernizing their stores and other business premises and improv- 

ing their store lay-out for better efficiency. Redesigning of store 
fronts and equipment has in many cases followed the color scheme— 
light cream and forest green—recommended for cooperative associa- 
‘tions. At least three associations (at Maynard, Mass., and Menahga 
sand Wadena, Minn.) installed air conditioning. 
’ The trend toward self-sorvice in cooperative stores continued, this 
often being installed during the modernization process. 


i ‘ Appeal was taken from this decision to the United States Court of Appeals, in the District of Columbia. 
_) The arguments were being heard as this issue of the Review went to press. 


$ 
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A great many associations throughout the United States construct; 
and moved into new buildings of the most modern style. 

One of the most noteworthy instances of expansion in the coope,. 
ative movement was that which has been taking place in the south. 
eastern States. Although farmers’ marketing and the purchasing ,/ 
farm supplies is quite well developed in this region, formerly it wa 
almost a desert as regards consumers’ cooperation. With the forms. 
tion of the Southeastern Cooperative Education Association, in 194) 
by a group of persons interested in developing cooperatives, interes; 
has steadily grown. Several regional conferences have been held 
which representatives were present from existing cooperatives as welj 
as from localities with no cooperative activities. These -conference 
have afforded opportunity for exchange of experience of the farmer’ 
cooperatives, the credit unions, the students’ cooperatives at the var. 
ous educational institutions both white and colored, the housing 
projects, and the service cooperatives at the homestead projects of 
the Farm Security Administration. Substantial proportions of the 
cooperative associations are those of Negroes. Out of these con. 
ferences grew a new federation—the Southeastern Cooperatiy: 
League—with headquarters at Carrollton, Ga. 

Although the credit unions represent the fastest-growing phase in 
that region, cooperative stores of urban and small-town cooperator 
are becoming so numerous that joint purchasing of cooperative label 
goods is being considered. Meetings of rural and urban cooperatives 
in Virginia and North Carolina have also been studying the possi- 
bilities of creating a wholesale to serve the two States. Discussion o! 
similar joint action was part of the agenda in a conference held in 
Atlanta early in January 1942. Plans were made for the pooling o/ 
purchasing power of the 33 consumer cooperatives in the Atlanta 
area. Eventually a new wholesale may result. 

From Georgia was reported also a completely cooperative commu- 
nity in which the land and buildings are owned by the cooperative 
association.’ The tasks of life are divided on a community basis. 
Thus, one family produces the vegetables.for the community, another 
the milk, a third the poultry, etc. 

In Colorado the Farmers’ Union of that State launched a program 
for the wholesale supply of commodities for local associations. Land 
was purchased and a building is being erected which will house th 
general offices, a wholesale warehouse, and the already existing in- 
surance service. 

In the Lake Superior region a new organization, the Cooperative 
Terminal, Inc., was formed, which is not only marketing farm produc: 





§ Southeastern Cooperator (Carroliton, Ga.), November 1941. 
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but is purchasing meat and fruit for the local retail cooperatives in 
the district. 

A county-wide federation to embrace all types of cooperatives was 
formed for Kandiyohi County, Minn. There are 30 or more coopera- 
tives of various kinds in the county. 

In the Middle West more and more farm-supply associations, as 
well as those formerly handling petroleum products only, are branch- 
ing out into the grocery field. Consumers’ Cooperative Association 
(North Kansas City, Mo.) and Midland Cooperative Wholesale (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.), both of which started as gasoline and oil suppliers, 
have been urging their affiliates to add grocery lines to their oil busi- 
ness. In Ohio, the Farm Bureau Cooperative Association has been 
active in interesting its locals in groceries. The Ohio Cooperator re- 
ported in November 1941 that at least 21 Farm Bureau cooperative 
associations in that State were buying groceries from Central States 
Cooperatives in Chicago. At an all-Ohio conference of cooperatives 
held early in the same month it was voted that a State-wide rural- 
urban grocery program should be developed, with adequate ware- 
house facilities to serve it. Meetings of local cooperatives early in 
1942 will consider and take definite action on this proposal. 

Interesting excursions into new lines are reported from Iowa where 
good customers of a local petroleum association are the gasoline- 


= motored passenger trains of one of the class I railroads; and from Idaho 


where a retail gasoline cooperative furnishes water for the village 
from its own supply. 

At least three new cooperative funeral associations were formed in 
1941—two in Iowa and one in Wisconsin—and a Minnesota store 
association voted to establish a mortuary department. Three dis- 
trict educational federations in Michigan were reported to be studying 
the possibilities of starting a regional cooperative burial service. 

There was evidence of steady interest of college students in coopera- 
tives providing rooms, meals, books and students’ supplies, and other 
services. Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated that a 
considerable number of new associations were formed during the year 
and facilities of existing associations were expanded.® 

Housing.—Because of financing and other difficulties, cooperative 
housing associations are very slow to develop. Reports coming to 
the attention of the Bureau indicate that in 1941 land was obtained 
and steps taken toward construction on two housing projects in Illi- 
nois, and one project in Michigan. In St. Paul, where some 27 homes 
were built cooperatively in 1940, it was reported that 6 more had 
been undertaken by the same association. A fourth apartment build- 
ing in New York City sponsored by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


* Data on campus cooperatives are being collected in a joint survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the University of Maryland. A report will appear in a future issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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ers of America was erected during 1941, with accommodations {o; 4 
families; buildings previously erected bad provided 638 dwelling unit 

Medical care.—The year 1941 saw a considerable spread in the py. 
vision of medical care under the cooperative contract plan, but y 
instance has come to the attention of the Bureau in which a new ¢,. 
ganization was formed which undertook to furnish such care throw) 
its own facilities. In St. Paul, Minn., an insurance plan providing 
for prepayment of medical service was made available, supplementiny 
the previous hospitalization service. The Ohio Farm Bureau als 
worked out a system of hospital insurance (for members of county 
farm bureaus only) under the group contract plan. In Illinois , 
Group Health Cooperative was formed, with the function of inforining 
the public about cooperative medicine and of fostering the growth o 
the local contract plan. 

Insurance.—The joint insurance plan of Central Cooperative W hiol:- 
sale and Midland Cooperative Wholesale, which was established ;: 
1940, got well under way in 1941. Under the auspices of Cooperatiy 
Insurance Services (the central association formed for the adminis. 
tration of insurance) a life insurance service (Cooperators Life Mutual 
was formed to operate in Wisconsin. A similar association was 
already in existence for Minnesota. A group policy is now offere( 
which can be taken out by local cooperative associations, on condition 
of signing up three-fourths of their membership. In consideration of 
a premium amounting to half of 1 percent of the association’s previous 
year’s sales, the lives of all its members are insured. In case of th 
death of a member of the policyholding association, his beneficiary 
receives a sum based upon the age of the deceased and upon tl 
amount of his patronage of the cooperative during the preceding yea 
Thus, if his age was between 16 and 50 years his beneficiary woul 
receive a sum equal to 50 percent of his purchases; if between 51 ani 
70 years, 40 percent; and if 71 or over, 20 percent. The insuran 
is sold through agents in the local cooperatives. 

One of the largest insurance organizations in the consumers’ ¢00)- 
erative movement—the Ohio Farm Bureau life insurance company 
started a new low-cost term-insurance policy designed to meet tli 
life-insurance needs of low-income families. Increases were report: 
in all types of insurance written by Ohio Farm Bureau companies !! 
the first 11 months of 1941, ranging from 40 percent for automo!)i|:: 
to 129 percent for general liability. 

Associations for power and light——Rural electricity cooperat:\«- 
continued to expand under the REA plan, according to data published 
by the Rural Electrification Administration. At the end of August 
1941 there were 776 cooperative electricity associations which wer 
borrowers from the Administration, as compared with 672 at the sam 
period in 1940. 
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(Credit unions.—Expansion of credit unions in connection with con- 
mers’ cooperatives continued during 1941. The Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union made specific recognition of their value in a resolution urging 
“all local buying cooperatives to sponsor credit unions to help solve 
their credit problems.” In Ohio the Farmers’ Union recommended to 
‘+s members a greater use of credit unions. 

Services of wholesales —Several of the wholesales built additions to 
feed mills, grease plants, and paint factories, and at least two opened 
new branch wholesale warehouses. 

One of the young wholesales on the Pacific coast—Associated Co- 
operatives Of Northern California—which formerly shared the quar- 
ters of a local retail cooperative—was compelled by increasing busi- 
ness to purchase a new warehouse to which it moved early in 1942. 
This wholesale was admitted into membership in the Cooperative 
League of the U.S. A. at the October meeting of the directors. 

A new grocery-trucking service was inaugurated by Central Coop- 
erative Wholesale (Superior, Wis.) early in January 1941. This or- 
ganization also erected an addition to its main building. Consumers’ 
Cooperative Association (North Kansas City, Mo.) added a legal de- 
partment. The same organization also purchased a printing plant 
at which it will do its own printing as well as job work for its member 
associations. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, which previously 
had entered the oil-refining field in 1940, acquired oil-bearing land 
for production. Its first oil well was brought in in November 1941. 

Consumers’ Cooperative Association, outstanding exponent of pro- 
duction by consumers’ cooperatives, purchased a privately owned 
refinery at Scottsbluff, Nebr., which will add 1,500 barrels to its 
previous output of 3,400 barrels at Phillipsburg, Kans. A second 


‘lease on oil-producing land was also acquired by the wholesale in 1941. 


It was already operating 7 oil wells on land previously leased.) 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale and Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale in June 1941 entered into an agreement of demarcation of trading 


‘territory. This agreement was designed to eliminate any duplication 
‘of effort and competition between the two wholesales. Although local 
associations in the region will still be free to choose their source of 


supply, recommendation was made that they patronize the wholesale 
in Whose territory they are situated. 


Cooperative Education and Recreation 


Consumers’ cooperation is being recognized more and more as a 
subject for inclusion in the curriculum of institutions of learning in 
the United States. In 1941, Maryland University started a 4-year 
course im consumers’ cooperation, and Antioch College installed a 
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course designed for students wishing to go into the cooperative moyp. 
ment for a livelihood. 

The cooperative movement each year extends and intensifies };, 
work in the training of students to be managers and employees o/ 
cooperatives. In addition to Rochdale Institute, national training 
school for cooperative employees, almost all of the wholesales hol; 
annual training courses. In 1941 the Good Will Fund, Inc., becam, 
joint sponsor with several regional cooperatives of the Midwest (Co. 
operative Managers’ Institute, which was held in Chicago in January 
1942. Such courses are of particular value now, for with the Coop. 
erative movement expanding at its present rate and with the calling 
of many single workers into military service, the cooperative stores 
are having difficulty in obtaining trained employees. 

Central States Cooperatives in 1941 authorized the hiring of , 
full-time field worker in education and trade practices. 

In Nebraska, where the educational work among the Farmer 
Union cooperatives is carried on by the State Farmers’ Union, tly 
1941 convention adopted a resolution recommending’ that all” direc: 
or affiliated activities’of the organization be asked to contribute | 
percent or more of their’net earnings each year for education. 

The Ohio Farmers’ Union“at its}1941 convention went on recor 
as favoring a State-wide program of education in cooperation, to in- 
clude (a) organization of cooperative study groups. in’ each local’ for 
the purpose of studying the aims, purposes and principles of coopera- 
tion; (b) discussions of thescooperative movement*at local”meetings: 
and (c) the establishing of practical cooperative projects for putting 
the acquired knowledge to use.*? It was the consensus of the meeting 
also, that every local should ‘‘devote time to sponsoring cooperatiy: 
recreation. People who learn{to{play together will more easily leam 
to work together.”’ 

The year 1941 saw an organized effort to obtain more active par- 
ticipation by the members in the activities of their associations. On 
of the most effective ways of increasing members’ participation an 
of enlarging their understanding of cooperative philosophy, as well 
as of reaching ever-widening circles of prospective members, is th 
group discussion method. In practically every region where ther 
is a federated cooperative body an intensive effort was made to es 
tablish such discussion groups. 

Recreation forms a definite and growing part of the program of tli 
cooperative movement. For the past 6 years a national recreation 
school has been held for the training of leaders in recreation. 
Michigan and Illinois, summer camps are run which" combine recre2- 
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‘ion With instruction. The Illinois camp is leased from the Gov- 
orppment, but that in Michigan is being purchased and will be owned 
hy the cooperative movement there. The cooperative associations 
* Minnesota and Wisconsin own several parks which offer facilities 
for camping, boating, etc., and for summer educational institutes. 
The California associations run an all-year camp. 

“Play Co-ops” are springing up in various sections of the country. 
These organizations not only undertake to purchase tickets to theaters, 
concerts, and other entertainments for their members, but also sponsor 
group singing, dancing, and other get-togethers. One local associa- 
tion has formed a drama group which has produced and ‘acted in 
several plays. Play co-ops are known to have been started in 1941 
in the District of Columbia, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

Combining recreation and education, a tour of cooperatives was 
arranged in July 1941, which included visits to cooperative organiza- 
tions in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
The persons participating were given a chance for first-hand examina- 
tion of some 24 different types of cooperatives. 


Cooperatives and Labor 


Several joint labor-cooperative meetings were held during the year. 
Among these was a meeting—the first of its kind in that section—held 
in North Kansas City, Mo., in February 1941, at which were gathered 
delegates from labor unions and cooperative associations in the area. 
Representatives of labor, cooperatives, and various religious and 
educational organizations met in April in Louisiana. 

In Racine, Wis., a Joint Consumers’ Council was formed in which 
organized labor, farm organizations, and cooperatives were repre- 
sented. The purpose of the council will be to provide a clearing house 
of information and a medium of united action against unwarranted 
rises in rents, food, and clothing. The initiative in the formation of 
the council was taken by the Racine Consumers Cooperative, “ believed 
to have a larger proportion of its membership belonging to various 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions than any other co-op in the Nation.’’’ 
All of its departments are unionized. 

Numerous agreements with organized labor were reported during the 
year, practically all of which contained increased pay, shorter hours, 
or both. One such agreement (that signed by Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale with the office employees’ union) provided for a sliding 


s scale of rates moving up or down in accordance with the quarterly cost- 


of-living indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


' Cooperative Builder (Superior, Wis.), October 2, 1941. 
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The 1941 convention of the American Federation of Labor adop (« , 








report of the resolutions committee directing the Executive Co ine U 
to “give consideration to the subject of consumers’ cooperative actiy. BE The 
ities and to production and consumers’ cooperative organizations” JB the 
The 1941 convention of the Congress of Industrial Organization; fact 
passed a unanimous resolution calling upon the officers to “undertak. RR eat!) 
a careful analysis of ways and means whereby the C. I. O. and it, pur 
affiliated organizations may participate in the development of th § M2 
consumers’ cooperative movement and stimulate the interests ani HR duc 
activities of union members along such lines.”” Unanimous endorse. J the 
ment of the consumers’ cooperative movement was also given by thy Div 
| Textile Workers Union. ins 
) Twenty railroad labor organizations expressed interest in cooper. 22" 
ative buying organizations and requested the president of the Nationa! J fort 
Cooperative League to address a meeting of their executives, wit) , §& !s' 
view to organizing cooperatives. Lior 
At the 1941 meeting of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference: tive 
the cooperative movement in its various phases was discussed throug|). 9 aut 
out the conference and its extension was urged by various speakers y 
stet 
SOOSOrS iSS¢ 
FARMERS’ MARKETING AND PURCHASING apy 
COOPERATIVES, 1863-1939 7 
Organization que 
OVER 26,000 farmers’ cooperative associations were organized during 
the 76 years (1863 to 1939) for which records are available. Thi 
Farm Credit Administration reports,' from an examination of its ) 
» 1eS: 


records, that of the 26,192 associations organized during this period, 





S ult 
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B pre 


. more than 81 percent were marketing associations, about 18 perce 
were supply-purchasing associations, and a few were associations 
which furnished such services as accounting, publishing and printing, 
transportation, inspection, and warehousing, for marketing or pur- 
| chasing groups or their members. 

| The 21,336 marketing associations were engaged in marketing 
; grain, dry beans, and rice (5,628 associations) ; dairy products (4,975): 
. fruits, vegetables, nuts (4,092); livestock (3,564); cotton and prod- 
ucts (907); poultry, eggs (482) ; wool, mohair (289) ; and miscellaneous 
products (1,399). The 4,856 purchasing associations furnished 
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‘United States Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative and Service Division. Miscellancou: 
‘ Report No. 40: Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives, 1863-1939, by R. H. Elsworth and 
Grace Wanstall. Washington, 1941. 
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their members with dairy and poultry feeds, fertilizer, dependable 
seeds, petroleum products, coal, farm machinery, and consumer goods. 

Up to 1910 the number of farmers’ cooperatives grew slowly. 
The organization of The Patrons of Husbandry (the Grange) and 
the growth of consumer cooperation in England and Scotland were 
factors contributing to the development of cooperation during the 
early years of the movement. The creation in 1913 of a cooperative 
purchasing and marketing project in the newly formed Office of 
Markets in the United States Department of Agriculture, the intro- 
duction of the agricultural extension work of that Department, and 
the formation of what is now the Cooperative Research and Service 
Division of the Farm Credit Administration, also had their influence 
in stimulating the growth of cooperatives. The high point in organi- 
zation of associations was in 1920, when 1,967 cooperatives were 
formed. In this year, however, a new program began to be adopted. 
Instead of more local associations, State-wide and region-wide associa- 
tions were organized. By so doing, it was thought that the coopera- 
tives could influence price making. Also, with the advent of the 
automobile and good roads, larger operating units were required. 

From 1921 to 1939 the number of associations organized decreased 
steadily, but the size of the associations became larger. Many local 
associations merged, and others, because of insufficient business, dis- 
appeared. Many associations now have a much larger farmer mem- 
bership, serve much larger territory, are more efficient and well 
financed, and do a much bigger business than the associations of a 
quarter of a century ago. 


Discontinued Farmer Cooperatives 


Data as to discontinuances of farmers’ cooperative associations are 
less complete than the data as to organization. Often the hope of 
ultimate success for a society persists until the last vestige of capital 
and hope are gone, and sometimes the process of dissolution is so 
prolonged that the discontinuance attracts little notice. 

During the period beginning with 1875 (the date of the first recorded 


| discontinuance) to the end of 1939, there were recorded 14,898 dis- 
solutions. Only 146, or 1 percent of the total number, had occurred 
' up to the end of 1910, and 2,480, or 15.6 percent, had occurred up to 


the close of 1920. In the next 15 years, 1921 to 1935, the 10,714 
discontinuances represented 72 percent of the total number. How- 
ever, in the latest 5-year period reported, 1935 to 1939, discon- 
tinuances declined to 1,704, or only 11.4 percent of those in the whole 
period 1875 to 1939. 

Of the total number of dissolutions (14,898), 85 percent were 


) marketing associations, as compared with 81 percent of the 26,192 
) associations organized. Purchasing associations formed 21.7 percent 
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of the 18,588 associations organized during the period 1915 to 193 
but only 14.9 percent of the discontinuances in the same period. 

Almost complete records for the period 1919 to 1939 allow reliabj, 
cooperative mortality rates to be compiled. The average rate o 
discontinuance of farmers’ cooperatives for the period was 4.9 percep 
of the active enterprises in each year. The highest mortality rat 
was for 1930, when the discontinuances were 6.7 percent of th 
active associations in that year. The lowest rate, 3.5 percent, was iy 
1921, the second year after the introduction of large-scale centralize; 
organizations. 

The annual discontinuance rates varied by geographical divisions 
by commodity groups, and by States, from less than 2 percent t 
more than 16 percent. The highest mortality rate for the 20-yea; 
period, 1920 to 1939, among the different geographical divisions wa; 
9.0 percent for the South Atlantic States. New York had the highes 
rate of the 12 leading cooperative States, 7.8 percent, and the poultry 
and egg group the highest among the special groups, 8.4 percent. 
The lowest corresponding rates were 3.9 percent for the West North 
Central States; 2.9 percent for Minnesota; and 3.3 percent for dairy- 
products associations. 

Purchasing associations had the highest rate of dissolution in 192) 
(6.6 percent) and the lowest in 1939 (1.0 percent). The average year) 
rate for all marketing associations for the 20-year period was 5 
percent and for purchasing associations, 4.2 percent. 

In every year from 1900 to 1922 more associations were organized 
than were discontinued. The trend toward fewer and larger organ- 
izations which began in 1920 became apparent in 1923 (when mor 
associations were discontinued than were organized) and continued 
each year thereafter. Thus, the dissolutions, since 1922 constituted 
141.17 percent of the number of associations organized, as compared 
with 19.6 percent up to and including 1922. 

The present facilities for transportation and communication, whic! 
render unnecessary an association at every shipping point, have been 
one of the factors in the decrease in the number of new organizations 
In all parts of the country are now found large associations whici 
serve farmers over wide areas, do a large volume of business, and are 
well financed and very efficient. 


Active Associations 


At the end of 1939 there were 11,294 active farmers’ cooperative 
associations, as compared with at least 1,223 at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In 1910 there were 4,675 active cooperatives: 
in 1920, 13,212; in 1922 (the peak year), 14,628; and in 1930, 13,560. 

Almost two-thirds of the farmers’ cooperative associations operating 
in 1939 were in the North Central States. Minnesota had 1,471 active 
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associations, the highest State total. Other States with more than 
500 active associations were Wisconsin, 1,194; Iowa, 853; Illinois, 683; 
North Dakota, 564; Nebraska, 538; California, 506. 

These active associations were engaged in marketing farm products 
(75 percent), in purchasing farm supplies (over 23 percent), and in 
supplying necessary services to both groups (over 1 percent). The 
purchasing associations had increased from 853 in 1915 to 2,670 at the 
close of 1939, and at the beginning of 1940 were to be found in all 
States except Rhode Island. In comparison, the marketing associa- 
tions had increased from 7,020 in 1915 to 8,624 at the end of 1939. 

Noticeable trends in the last decade were the formation of regional 
wholesales to provide affiliated local retail associations with the sup- 
plies needed by their farmer members, and the uniting of State and 
regional organizations to form legal bodies for engaging in the produc- 
tion of supplies for local associations, 


Longevity of Farmers’ Cooperatives 


Of the 11,294 farmers’ cooperative associations operating at the 
end of 1939, one, a purchasing local in New York State, had been in 


) existence 76 years. Eighty-nine other associations had been active 


for 50 or more years; 568, for more than 40 years; 1,627, for more than 
30 years; and 4,366, for more than 20 years. Over half of the total 
number (6,635) had been in existence for at least 15 years. Among 
the associations operating for more than 50 years, 72 were handling 
dairy products; 9 were marketing grain; 7 were purchasing supplies; 
and 2 were shipping wool. 

The average length of life for the 11,294 active associations was 18.4 
years; for the marketing associations it was 20.2 years, and for the 
purchasing associations it was 12.4 years. Among the special groups 
the highest average was for dairy products, 25.1 years. Averages 
for other groups were: Grain, dry beans, rice, 23.5 years; livestock, 
17.0; fruits, vegetables, nuts, 15.8; wool, mohair, 15.2; poultry, eggs, 


' 9.7; cotton and products, 8.2. These figures, the report under review 
» states, compare favorably with similar data for noncooperative 


enterprises. 
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FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION, 1941 


THE first session of the seventy-seventh Congress convened oy 
January 3, 1941, and continued in session throughout the entire year 
but adopted little legislation directly affecting labor. The Congress 
concerned itself mainly with national defense, including taxatioy, 
appropriations for armament and for the construction of houses ;) 
army and defense areas. Much of this defense legislation was o{ 
indirect importance to labor. 

With the outbreak of war between the United States and Japan 
Germany, and Italy, there were radical changes in armament plans 
and selective service legislation. The Selective Service Act of 194) 
was amended to provide for the registration of all men between 18 
and 64 and to extend liability for service in the land or naval forces 
of the United States to all men from 20 to 44. After the declarations 
of war, Congress also widely expanded the President’s emergency war 
powers, including the authority to use American land and naval forces 
in any part of the world. 

During the session considerable agitation for strike legislation (e- 
veloped. Some of the pressure for such legislation, however, was 
relieved when the President created the National Defense Mediation 
Board by Executive order in March, and in the early part of the yea: 
all antistrike proposals were defeated in the House of Representatives. 
However, in November the House adopted the so-called Smith }ll 
which contained severe restrictions on union activities in strikes. This 
bill was pending in the Senate when the war broke out but, as a result 
of the voluntary no-strike pledge given by all groups of labor, was 
not taken up. Early in 1942, the President, by another Executive 
order, abolished the National Defense Mediation Board, and in its 
place established the National War Labor Board ! which has jurisdic- 
tion over all disputes threatening essential production for which oth 
means of settlement are not provided. The Board is authorized to 
“finally determine the dispute” and for this purpose to use “mediation, 
voluntary arbitration, or arbitration under rules established by the 
Board.” 

Of outstanding importance to labor was an act (Public, No. 274 
authorizing the President to take over property required for national 





1 Described in Monthly Labor Review, February 1942 (p. 427). 
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defense. This power has already been exercised in several cases, not- 
ably in the airplane and parts industry, where production was inter- 
rupted as the result of a strike. Under this act, the President may 
requisition any military or naval equipment or supplies needed for 
national defense, including machinery, tools, and equipment for their 
manufacture, during the emergency, but not after June 30, 1943. 
However, the need must be “immediate” and “such as will not admit 
of delay or resort to any other source of supply.” Fair and just 
compensation must be paid based upon the current “fair market value 
of the property.’’ Property requisitioned must be returned to the 
owner, if he wants it back, not later than December 31, 1943. 


Defense Legislation 


Selective service.—Within a few weeks after war was declared, Con- 
cress amended the Selective Service Act of 1940 by extending the 
requirements for registration of men to include all those from 18 to 64 
years of age, inclusive (Public, No. 360). The liability for service in 
the land or naval forces of the United States was extended to include 
all men from 20 to 44 years of age, inclusive. All men in this age 
group, except those previously registered, were required to register 
on February 16, 1942. The men in the age groups 18 and 19 and from 
45 to 65 are not liable for military service, and the present law has no 
provisions for any type of conscription for either industry or civilian 
defense. However, it was deemed advisable to have a nation-wide 
register of skills and potential capacity. No date has yet been set for 
the registration of men in these age groups. 

Prior to the declaration of war, a so-called “extended service’ 
resolution was adopted by Congress (Pub, No. 213). By the terms 
of this resolution, the President was authorized to extend the periods 
of service of persons inducted under the Selective Service Act of 1940, 
subject to a limitation of 18 months’ service in addition to the 1 year 
already required. On December 11, after the declaration of war, 
Congress removed restrictions on the use of draftees outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and extended the terms of service until 6 months after 
the termination of hostilities (Public, No. 338). 

Prevention of sabotage; aliens —Extension of the Dies Committee’s 
investigation of un-American activities for an additional 15 months 
was authorized by the House of Representatives in the early part of 
the year. Later, Congress authorized an annual appropriation of 
$1,000,000 to maintain a special force to investigate existing or 
threatened espionage or sabotage at naval establishments. In addi- 
tion, the President was empowered to control the movement of aliens 
to and from this country; passport visas must be denied in all cases 
where there is reason to believe that an alien is seeking to enter the 
country to carry on activities dangerous to the public safety. 
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As in previous years, many of the appropriation acts containe, 


info 
provisions barring the employment of aliens by the Governmen; aa 
In addition, most of these acts provide that no part of the appropris. min 
tion shall be used to pay the salary or wages of any person who advo. mak 
cates, or who is a member of an organization that advocates, th. HF tion 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence C 
Further, any such person who accepts employment is guilty of , Act 
felony and subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonmer; 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 

Housing.—In the field of defense housing, the National Housing Ac "1 
was amended so as to provide for defense housing insurance and ty ext 
enable private enterprise to supply upwards of 25,000 dwelling unit: mel 
in meeting housirg demands caused by national defense activities Ct 
(Public, No. 24). Another amendment to this act increased the No 
amount which may be loaned for financing the alteration, repair, or Un 
improvement of existing structures (Public, No. 138). By the provi- Ur 
sioas of another act (Public, No. 137), the construction of defense en} 
public works was authorized. The activities under this law include se 
the construction of schools, waterworks, sewers, hospitals, and other i 
facilities for community life, necessitated under the national defense de 
program. 

Ship construction.—Until June 30, 1942, the United States Maritime 
Commission is authorized (Public, No. 46) to negotiate contracts for 
the construction or alteration of vessels, with or without advertising re 
or competitive bidding. This act provides for a 40-hour week. he 


with time and one-half for overtime. The commission is also author- 


ized to prescribe rules and regulations with regard to the hours of work or 

and overtime employment of its employees engaged in the ship- Be 

construction program or national defense activities and to pay com- al 

pensation for overtime work performed after 40 hours. le 

Minimum-Wage Legislation ' 

rm 

At the time the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was enacted, p 
the requirement of time and a half for overtime did not apply wher 
a collective-bargaining agreement existed providing for employmen' 
of not more than 2,000 hours during the year. In order that employees 
may work 40 hours a week for 52 weeks, an amendment was passed 

at this session of Congress increasing the limit to 2,080 hours (Public, : 

No. 283). i 

Legislation Affecting Coal Miners 

The Congress acted in the interest of coal miners by the passage o! 


a law (Public, No. 49) authorizing inspections and investigations in 
the Nation’s coal mines. The purpose of this legislation is to obtain 
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information relating to health and safety conditions, accidents, and 
occupational diseases in the coal-mining industry. The law is ad- 
ministered by the United States Bureau of Mines, which is required to 
make an annual report of its operations, together with recommenda- 
tions for legislative action. 

Congress also extended the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 (Guffey 
Act) for a period of 2 years, ending April 26, 1943 (Public, No. 34). 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act was 
extended to cover injuries and death of workers engaged in employ- 
ment at any military, air, or naval bases acquired by the United 
States from any foreign government after January 1, 1940 (Public, 
No. 208). The law applies also to lands occupied or used by the 
United States for railitary or naval purposes outside of the continental 
United States, except the Canal Zone. Federal employees, employees 
engaged in domestic service, farm labor, or casual employment, and 
seamen are not covered. The minimum established under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act will not ‘apply to weekly benefits for disability and 
death computed under the new law. * 


Maritime Labor Legislation 


The Maritime Labor Board, which was established in 1936 as a 
temporary board with powers of mediation and the duty to study the 
best methods of preventing labor disputes, will continue to function 
only until June 23, 1942, according to an amendment to the Merchant 
Marine Act (Public, No. 124). The amendment repeals the 
mediatory powers of the Board, and thus the Board’s only function 
at present is to complete its study of the best methods of preventing 
labor disputes. However, the Board may continue to function as 
mediator in any disputes wherein its mediation services have been 
requested, provided the Board had actively undertaken mediation 
prior to June 23, 1941. 


Special Investigations 


In 1940 the Bureau of Labor Statistics was authorized to make a 
continuing investigation of productivity and labor costs in manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, and distribution industries. Con- 
gress appropriated money to continue this investigation, and in 
addition authorized the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make a study 
of post-defense problems (Public, No. 146). 


4447434210 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Georgia Debt Law Held Invalid 
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A GEORGIA statute making it a crime fora person to fail to repay 
either in work or money, funds advanced by an employer, violates the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution and the Federal |ay, 
prohibiting peonage, according to a decision of the United State 
Supreme Court.' Under the Georgia law, one who receives an ad. 
vance on a contract for services, which he is unable to repay, is bound 
by the threat of penal sanction to remain at his employment until th, 
debt has been discharged. Such coerced labor is peonage, the Cour 
said, and peonage is a form of involuntary servitude within th, 
meaning of the thirteenth amendment. 

In this case an employer had advanced $19.50 to one Ira Taylo; 
on the latter’s promise to perform manual labor at $1.25 a day until 
the debt was paid. He failed either to do the work or repay the 
money and thereupon he was indicted under the Georgia law throug), 
which a man could be “deemed a common cheat and swindler” upon 
a showing that he received an advance from his employer and failed to 
carry out a contract for personal services. In the trial court the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty and judgment of conviction was 
entered, which was affirmed by the Georgia Supreme Court. This 
conviction was reversed by the United States Supreme Court, on tli 
ground that the Georgia law is ‘repugnant to the thirteenth amend- 
ment and to the Act of 1867.” 
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National Labor Relations Board Order Enforceable Against 
Liquidated Firm 


The United States Supreme Court has held that an order of the 
National Labor Relations Board which directed a company to rein- 
state certain employees with back pay could not be set aside merel) 
because the firm had gone out of business. Evidence that the com- 
pany had been liquidated was held to be immaterial, as the order of 
the Board applied not only to the company but to its “officers, agents 
successors, and assigns.’’ Therefore, it ‘‘may yet be the basis— ani 
the indispensable basis—of liability on the part of any of these per- 
t sons.”” The Court, however, did not decide whether such liability 
: actually existed. 

This case resulted from a Labor Board order in August 1938, direct- 
ing the Southport Petroleum Co. to reinstate with back pay three 
employees found to have been discharged for union activity. | 
June 1939 the company entered into a stipulation with the Board 11 
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¢ Prepared in Cooperation with Division of Labor Standards. 
1 Taylor v. State of Georgia (62 Sup. Ct. 415). . 
* Southport Petroleum Co. v. National Labor Relations Board (52 Sup. Ct. 452). 
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which it agreed to comply with the order except with regard to back 
pay. However, the company failed to carry out the terms of the 
stipulation and in April 1940 the Board petitioned the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals for enforcement of its order. The company then sought 
to reopen the case before the Board to show that a few days after 
making the stipulation it had distributed all its assets to its four 
stockholders as a liquidated dividend and that two stockholders who 
received its plant conveyed it to a newly organized corporation. The 
Circuit Court refused to permit the company to offer this evidence, 
and this ruling was upheld by the Supreme Court. 


\ational Labor Relations Board Upheld in Determination of 
Bargaining Rights 


In another decision concerning the National Labor Relations Act, 
the United States Supreme Court held that rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board on bargaining rights in an unfair labor practice 
case are final.? This decision declared, that ‘a ‘Circuit Court of 
Appeals was without power to require the Board to conduct an election 
to determine whether employees still wished to be represented by the 
union involved in the case. 

The Board had found the employer guilty of an unfair labor practice 
by refusing to bargain with the union. On petition for enforcement, 
the Cireuit Court upheld the Board’s findings, but required the 
Board to make a new determination of the union’s majority status. 
The Board had considered the effect of a possible shift in membership 
but reached the conclusion that, in order to effectuate the policies of 
the act, the employer must bargain with the union having a majority 
at the time of the refusal to bargain. The Supreme Court declared 
that the modification of the Board’s order by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals was in error, and that, in deciding what measures are required 
to effectuate the policies of the act, the Board’s ruling was decisive. 


Taxation of Government Employees by District of Columbia 


A decision of considerable interest to Government employees was 
recently rendered by the United States Supreme Court.‘ This de- 
cision held that Government employees residing in Washington may 
not avoid payment of the District of Columbia income tax merely by 
claiming domicile elsewhere. Mr. Justice Jackson, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, indicated that each case should be settled on its 
own merits as to whether the worker actually made Washington his 
home. It would appear from this decision that emergency employees 
will be exempt from such taxation, while persons long in the service 
of older agencies generally will be subject to the tax. 


* National Labor Relations Board v. P. Lorillard Co. (62 Sup. Ct. 397). 
* District of Columbia v. Murphy (62 Sup. Ct. 303). 
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The statute levying an income tax for the District of Columbia pro. 
vides that all persons “domiciled” in the District are subject to th 
tax. The Court held that whether a Federal employee is subject {, 
this tax cannot be determined as a matter of law, but depends on th 
facts of the particular case. Mr. Justice Jackson pointed out in this 
connection that a man does not acquire a domicile in the Distric; 
simply by going there to live for an indefinite period of time while j; 
the Government service. On the other hand, he said, persons ar 
domiciled in Washington if they live there and have no fixed and def. 


nite intent to return and make their homes where they were formerly 
domiciled. 


Picketing by Minority Union 


The Washington Supreme Court recently upheld the granting of ay 
injunction which restrained picketing through mass tactics but per- 
mitted peaceful picketing by a limited number of pickets.’ This 
decision is noteworthy in that it contains six different opinions. 
The case resulted from picketing by a minority union, and the em- 
ployer contended that such picketing was unlawful, since, in conform. 
ity to the National Labor Relations Act, the Company had entered 
into an agreement with the majority union. The court, however. 
held that peaceful picketing was permissible in such a case. 

In this case, there were two concurring opinions, while three judges 
dissented. The dissenting opinions were based on the grounds that 
because of force and threats of violence, the picketing was not peace- 
ful; therefore the injunction was said not to be broad enough and all 
picketing should have been enjoined. On the other hand, two of the 
judges, although concurring in the results of the majority opinion, 
opposed any injunction. One judge declared that prohibition of peace- 
ful picketing is beyond the power of both the courts and the legisla- 
ture, as long as it is an exercise of the rights of free speech. He further 
declared that even violent picketing may not be enjoined when the 
violence has ceased and is not imminently threatened. The other 
concurring opinion held that mass picketing is also an exercise of the 
right of free speech of many persons, and that to limit the number of 
pickets is a violation of the rights of these persons, while protecting 
the rights of a few. 


Anti-Injunction Act Not Applicable to Sales of Commodities 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act, which forbids the issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes except under specific conditions, was held by 
the United States Supreme Court to have no application to disputes 
over the sale of commodities. In this case an action was brought by 





4 Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. v. Everett District Cowncil. 
* Columbia Rivers Packers Association v. Hinton (62 Sup. Ct. 520). 
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a packer and distributor to enjoin a fishermen’s union from interfering 
with the purchase of fish by the packer from nonunion fishermen. 


I The district court granted an injunction, but the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals reversed the decision, holding that a ‘labor dispute’? was 


‘nvolved and that the district court was therefore without jurisdiction 


Bio enjoin. The Supreme Court, however, held that the injunction 


was properly granted. 

In holding that no labor dispute was involved, the Supreme Court 
pointed out that the union in this case is primarily a fishermen’s 
association, composed of fishermen who own or lease fishing vessels, 
and carry on their business uncontrolled by the packer. The union 
acts as a collective-bargaining agent in the sale of fish caught by its 
members. It demanded that the packer agree not to purchase fish 
from nonmembers. Upon the refusal of the packer to do so, the union 
persuaded its members to refrain from selling fish to him. The dis- 
trict court granted an injunction on the ground that the union had 
violated the Sherman Antitrust Act. The Supreme Court, in agree- 
ing with the action of the district court, declared that the controversy 
was altogether between fish sellers and fish buyers. The statutory 
classification of parties and circumstances to which a labor dispute 
may relate, the court said, does not expand the application of the act 
to include controversies upon which the employer-employee relation- 
ship has no bearing. 
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FEDERAL-PRISON LABOR AND DEFENSE! 





BOTH staff and inmates in the various Federal prisons concentrated 
their efforts on aiding the defense program in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941. According to the report of the Director of the Bureay 
of Prisons, production of cotton textiles, metal products; shoes, and 
. other industrial materials more than doubled. Emphasis was placed 
on vocational training to teach the skills most needed in defens 
industries. 

On the average the daily population of all Federal prisons was 233 (6 
as compared with 24,777 in the previous fiscal year. Of the prisoners 
in 1941, 18,283 were housed in Bureau of Prisons institutions, 1,365 
in United States Public Health Service hospitals, and 4,018 in non- 
Federal institutions. As there were 400 fewer inmates in Bureau of 
Prisons institutions in 1941 than in 1940, and 6 new institutions 
with 3,452 beds were added in the latter year, the pressure of offenders 
awaiting assignment to a Federal institution was relieved for the 
first time since 1934. Overcrowding was serious only at Atlanta. 
Leavenworth, McNeil Island, and New Orleans. The number of 
Federal prisoners in State, county, and city institutions also declined 
by 286. As a result, according to the report, tensions have been re- 
laxed ; there is greater mobility in the designation and classification of 
prisoners; and attention may be directed to problems other tha: 
custody. 
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Prison Industries 


By increasing production in existing institutions and establishing 
industries in the newly opened prisons, it was possible to raise ne! 
sales of prison-made goods from $5,354,767 in 1940 to $7,062,017 
in 1941. The net increase in earned surplus was $1,314,657. Gross 
assets of the Prison Industries Corporation aggregated $11,853,939, 
and plant and equipment had a gross value of $4,313,015. <A resery: 
of $1,674,509 for depreciation and obsolescence had been establis!i«« 
by charges against operations. Additional reserves had been s«' 
aside for new construction in recently opened institutions and [0 
additions at the older prisons. 








1 Attorney General of the United States. Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1941. \\ 
ington, 1942. 
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Payments to inmates and their dependents totaled $340,700—an 
average annual payment of $97.82 to an average of 3,483 inmates. 
Three-fourths of the inmate’s pay is either sent to his dependents or 
retained until his discharge from prison. 


Education 


More than 7,200 prisoners enrolled for one or more courses of study- 
Academic subjects were taught to classes ranging from illiterate to 
high-school level. Vocational training was given in related trade 
subjects, Office work, languages, commercial art, music, mechanical 
drawing, and other courses of a general adult educational nature. 
Correspondence courses conducted by recognized university extension 
departments are available to prisoners who wish to study subjects 
not taught in the institution schools. Enrollments in all courses 
totaled approximately 8,200, with 2,000 enrollments in academic 
work and 2,200 in correspondence courses. By institutions, the pro- 
portion of the prison population enrolled was from 18 percent in one 
of the correctional institutions where the educational program was 
new, to approximately 80 percent in a reformatory and a penitentiary 
where the programs were well established. 

Inmate advisory councils, publications, and forums are the chief 
means of promoting social education in the prisons. Councils have 
been established in practically all institutions. Publications in printed 
or mimeographed form are issued in all but one or two of the newer 
correctional institutions. Sometimes supplements are issued by the 
respective educational departments. A forum of the air held in 
Atlanta encouraged organization of other forum and discussion groups. 

Nine large penitentiaries and reformatories have full-time paid 
librarians. Elsewhere the library units are under the educational 
supervisors or their assistants. Book collections over the year totaled 
142,543 volumes. The average monthly circulation amounted to 
65,000 volumes, of which a little over one-third were nonfiction. Ap- 
proximately 16,000 magazines were circulated each month. 


Prison Camps 


Prison camps have become a satisfactory substitute for the local jails 
in which short-term prisoners formerly served their sentences. For 
longer-term prisoners the camps furnish an opportunity for adjust- 
ment through increased responsibility and more normal social relation- 
ships than those existing in the other institutions. In preparation for 
release, prisoners in camps are given short vocational courses, class 
instruction for defense work, and aid in connection with personal, 
family, and business problems. 








Cost of Living 
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COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES, JANUARY 194 


THE cost of living advanced by 1.3 percent from mid-December t 
mid-January. Much higher food prices increased the family food 
bill by 2.7 percent and there were smaller increases in the cost of all 
other major groups of goods and services the family buys. By Jap. 
uary 15, 1942, living costs were 13.5 percent higher than in Augus 
1939, the month immediately preceding the outbreak of the war. 
The cost-of-living index, which measures changes to moderate-income 
families, stood at 111.9 on January 15, using average costs during 
1935-39 as 100. This was 11.0 percent higher than in January 194), 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has inaugurated a policy of making 
adjustment in its cost-of-living index as civilian goods disappear from 
the market. In calculating changes in the cost of living from De- 
cember 15 to January 15, prices of new automobiles and new tires were 
dropped since they are no longer available for purchase by th: 
ordinary civilian. Prices of used automobiles and used tires have 
been included to the extent that the average moderate-income family 
now buys them. Charges for automobile repairs and for public 
transportation have been given added importance in the index, to 
take account of increased family expenditures for these services. In 
the future, the Bureau will make such other changes as needed, in 
order to keep the goods and services included in its cost-of-living 
index representative of family purchases in wartime. 

Food.—The 2.7-percent rise in food costs in the month between 
mid-December and mid-January reflected substantially higher prices 
for almost all important foods in all cities covered by the Bureau's 
survey. Large price increases for beef, pork, potatoes, bread, and 
sugar followed substantial earlier advances in wholesale markets. 
Prices for eggs, oranges, and carrots showed seasonal declines. Th: 
mid-January index of retail food costs, which was 116.2 percent of the 
1935-39 average, reached its highest level since December 1930. 
This was 18.8 percent higher than a year previous and nearly 25 
percent above the pre-war level, when food prices were relatively low. 
During the last half of January, preliminary reports indicate further 
advances in food costs, with the exception of eggs, oranges, and pork 
which declined seasonally. 
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Clothing. —The clothing bill of the average large city family ad- 


| vanced 0.8 percent. Cotton clothing and shoes were considerably 


jigher in some cities. The effect of these increases was partly offset 
by the lower prices for men’s and women’s winter coats and suits 
featured in January sales. However, January sales this year were 
not so general as in past years nor were the mark-downs so large. 
(Consumer purchases of clothing, particularly woolen clothing, in 
January were larger than usual at this season and many merchants 
reported difficulty in obtaining new stocks. 

Housefurnishings.—The cost of housefurnishings during the month 
advanced 0.9 percent and these costs in mid-January were almost 17 
percent higher than a year earlier. Of the commodities included in 
the Bureau’s index of the cost of housefurnishings, prices for electric 
refrigerators, mattresses, suites of furniture, washing machines, and 
rugs show the largest advances between mid-December and mid- 
January. Since January 15 a ceiling has been placed on prices of 
electric refrigerators by the Office of Price Administration, and the 
stocks available for civilian use are limited. 

January white sales lowered sheet prices in 15 of the 21 cities between 
mid-December and mid-January, but some stores did not make the 
price reductions in household cottons usual in January, and average 
discounts were not as large as in the past. 

Rents.—As usual'in mid-winter, rents paid by families of moderate 
income in 21 large cities changed very little, on the average. The 
largest increase, 0.8 percent, was reported for Baltimore where 
employment in the airplane plants’ and the shipyards continues to 
increase. Scattered decreases in rents in New York caused the rent 
index for that city to drop'0.1 percent.* The 0.6-percent decrease 
in rents in Washington reflected"the enforcement of the new rent- 
control bill'in that city, which became effective on January 1, 1942, 
limiting rentals in Washington to their level of January 1, 1941. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice —The' cost of fuel, electricity and ice, showed 
an average increase of only 0.1 percent. Although a few cities re- 
ported slightly higher prices for coal, the December 15 price levels 
prevailed‘in most*cities. Wood prices were reported higher in 10 of 
the 16 cities covered in which’ wood forms an important part of fuel 
costs. This, to a large extent, accounted for the 4.5-percent increase 
in fuel, electricity, and ice costs in Portland, Oreg. 

Miscellaneous.—Increases in* prices for used’ cars and for used, 
recapped, and retreaded tires, contributed to the higher cost of mis- 
cellaneous goods and services. Soap prices rose in'12 cities and 
charges for laundry services were higher’ ini7. In‘ addition, the 
cost of admissions to movies was higher in Buffalo and San Francisco. 
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In Washington a 1-cent increase in the gasoline tax caused a rise j, 
the cost of gasoline. 

The percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by way, 
earners and lower-salaried workers from December 15, 1941. 
January 15, 1942, are shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Percent of Change, December 15, 1941—January 15, 1942, in Cost of Good, 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 





| | ‘Fuel, elec-| House- | ., 
City Allitems| Food | Clothing; Rent | tricity, / furnish- SC 





























and ice | el | Janeou 
j j 
Average: Large cities +1.3 142.7 +08) +02; 440.1 - +0.9 | 
New England: Boston_--. | #41 | +2.3 | +.6 +.5 (?) +.9 
Middle Atlantic: | 
Buffalo... -| fia) 426) 417 +.3 +1) +.4 
New York ___ . | +13 42.6 +1.5 =-.1 | +.2 | +.6 | 
Philadelphia... __- wees eee ty 43.7 | i —4) +1] +21) 
Pittsburgh. oar set - Fae «81 ©@ ® | +2 
East North Central: | 
UE EE 4 +1.2{/ 427 +.4 +.1 | +.1/ +1.2 
Cincinnati-_._....__- aie +1.1 +2.8 +.3 +.1 (3) +.1 
Cleveland. leoeocetonl “SG |) Aaa OARS (3) (3) +1.3 
Detroit____. vs . +1.6 | +3.7 | +.3 +.7 +.4 (8) 

West North Central: | 
Kansas City............ | +.9 +2.3 —.1 +.6 (3) +.6 | 
Minneapolis - ---_- +1.0 +2.7 +.3 +.1 (%) +1.3 | 
ii RE +1.1 +2.0 +14 (3) 1 +1.8 | 

South Atlaritic: 
ad a eteitlil | +1.3 +2.5 +1.7 +.8 (3) +1.1 ; 
dave Snewund +.9 +2.6 —1.3 +.2 +.6 +.1 2 
Washington, D. C__.__---- +1.1 +2.6 +.9 —.6 +.5 +.3 g 

East South “Central: Birming 

SR, ae +1.1 +2.9 —.7 +.3 +.1 +1.6 

West South Central: Houston. - +.9 +1.9 | +8 (3) (3) +1.7 

Mountain: Denver............. +1.6 +4.0 | +.7 (3) (3) +1. 

Pacific: | 
Los Angeles... ....._ ---| 1.0 +1.7 | +1.6 +.1 (3) +.4 | 
San Francisco .. ED Xe +2.2 +4.6 +3.38 +.3 (3) +.6 | 
ER aE aE +1.7 +3.9 +.8 +.3 +1.2 +1.2 











! Based on data for 51 cities. 
2 Based on data for 34 cities. 
3 No change. 


Table 2 presents living costs, as of January 15, 1942, as indexes 
based on average costs during 1935-39 as 100. 
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Tape 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers, by Groups of Items, January 15, 1942 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 





Fuel, {| House- 1 
City cue Rent electricity,| furnish- Mists 
ings 


| and ice 





\verage: Large cities : ; ‘ 115.7 | 108. 4 | 117.8 | 


New England: Boston --------- ‘ ; 113.2 
Middle Atlantic: 
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Cincinnati io : . 116. 6 
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Kansas Ci scaailate q , 113. 6 
i 115.7 
St. 118.3 | 
South Atlantie: 
Baltimore ---- ---- 3. . 116. 6 
Savannah es . - 117.7 
Washington, D. ’ 121.5 

East South Central: —_ 





ham ‘ ‘ 120.1 | 
West t South “Central: Houston - ; . 119.4 

Mountain: Denver . , 113.7 

Pacific: | 

Los Angeles------ E> jh . . 6 | 118. 5 | 

San Francisco ’ , 118.8 | 

i | 117.1 | 

















i Based on 51 cities. 
? Based on 34 cities. 


Indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers for each year from 1935 to 1941 and for each month 
from January 1941 to January 1942 are given in table 3. 


TasLe 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers, by Years, 1935-41, and by Months, January 1941 to January 1942 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEXES, ARGENTINA, DURING 
FIRST AND SECOND WORLD WARS 


DURING World War I, the cost-of-living index in Argentina (usiz, 
1914 as the base) reached 114.8 in 1916, 135.0 in 1917, and 169.4} 
1918. Incontrast, during World War II, the index (taking 1929 , 
the base) stood at 93.2 in September 1939 and rose to 98.0 in Decembe, 
1939, but by March 1941 receded to 93.5, only three-tenths of 1 poin: 
above its level at the beginning of the present world conflict. 4 
recent study made by the Argentine Industrial Union points 0 
these facts and draws certain conclusions from them with tence i to 
future Argentine industrial development.’ 

The immediate consequence of the war in Europe in 1914-18, gs 
well as of the present conflict, has been the loss of international trade. 
During the earlier war this brought about a scarcity of many articles 
ordinarily purchased by people of modest means. The factor which 
has brought about the present relative stability of cost-of-living 
indexes is the industrial development which was accelerated during 
the First World War and the world economic crisis from 1929 to 1934. 
During both of these periods an increase occurred in the national 
manufacture not only of articles of general use, but also of glass, 
wooden, chemical and pharmaceutical products, and utensils and tools 
of all kinds. Consequently the decrease in international trade in the 
present conflict has had less influence upon price levels. The rela- 
tively higher cost-of-living index level in 1914-18 was due in part 
to the high prices of cereals during the previous war and the low prices 
during the present one. 

The rise of 4.8 points in the index between September and Decem- 
ber 1939 was said to have been brought about by the activities of 
certain speculators who expected the trend of prices to follow the same 
pattern as in 1914-18. From December 1939, the index began to 
fall till it reached the level of March 1941, only a little above that 
registered at the commencement of hostilities in 1939. Cloth fur- 
nishes an illustration of the difference between conditions during th: 
first World War and the present conflict. During the present war 
the price of materials imported from England has increased consider- 
ably, but this does not affect the cost of living of the great majority 
of the people, who now use goods produced by national industry. 
Similar conditions are found in the case of other articles of use for 
everyday living, and also of many articles which may be classed as 
luxuries. 





1 Argentina. Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Worship. Direction of Research, Archives, and Prop 
ganda. Argentine News (Buenos Aires), October 1, 1941. 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN THE GLOVE INDUSTRY, 1941 
Summary 


AVERAGE hourly earnings of factory wage earners in the glove 
industry amounted to 49.1 cents in July 1941. Within the industry, 
average earnings ranged from 40.0 cents an hour in the branch mak- 
ing work gloves of fabric or of a combination of leather and fabric 
to 62.7 cents in the leather dress-glove division. Factory workers in 
the seamless-fingered knitted-glove branch averaged 43.9 cents an 
hour; in the leather work-glove branch, 47.2 cents; and in the fabric 
dress-glove division, 48.0 cents. Earnings of individual workers 
in the industry as a whole varied widely; 33.8 percent received less 
than 37.5 cents an hour, 44.4 percent were paid 37.5 cents and Jess 
than 57.5 cents, and 17.6 percent were paid 57.5 cents and less than 
97.5 cents. About 1 worker in 25 (4.2 percent) received 97.5 
cents an hour or more. Factory workers were on duty for an 
average of 38.1 hours in a representative week in July 1941, and had an 
average pay envelope of $18.67. The average weekly earnings of 
home workers, for whom data were tabulated separately, amounted 
to $10.58 at that time. 

These conclusions are drawn from a survey of hours and earnings in 
the glove industry, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the 
request of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor, 
for the use of an industry committee appointed by the Administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to consider revision of the minimum 
wage rates applicable to the industry.’ 


Definition 


The products covered in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of 


| the glove industry of July 1941 include fabric dress gloves, seamless- 


fingered knitted gloves, leather dress gloves, work gloves of fabric or 





! Prepared by Edward B. Morris of the Division of Wage and Hour Statistics, assisted by Edyth M. 
Bunn. 

! The committee met January 27, 1942, at Washington, D. C., and recommended a new minimum of 40 
cents an hour. If this minimum is approved by the Administrator, it will become mandatory for all 
branches of the glove industry covered by the industry definition adopted by the Wage and Hour Division. 
This definition, as well as that used in the present wage study, does not cover the manufacture of either 
rubber or athletic gloves. 
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, P 3 [ABLF 
a combination of leather and fabric, and leather work gloves. }° hy; ry 


dress gloves are made chiefly of warp-knitted fabrics, but are aly 
made of circular-knitted or woven fabrics. Rubber,’ asbestos, ay, 
sporting and athletic gloves are expressly omitted from this study 
The present survey does not include the knitting‘ or weavings $ 9 
fabrics entering into cut and seamed gloves, nor does it include t, Ge“ 
tanning of leather.6 Plants having fewer than five wage earners we, 
excluded from the survey. 

The definition of the glove industry adopted for the purpose of th) 
survey agrees in all important respects with that used by the Cens); 
of Manufactures for the glove industries group. The Census reports 
however, combine plants manufacturing seamless-fingered knitte 
gloves with those making cut and seamed dress gloves from the; 
own knitted fabrics. 
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Description of the Industry 


GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 





The leather-glove industry in the United States originated iy 
Colonial days, when Sir William Johnson brought a group of Scottish 
families to Fulton County, N. Y., in 1760. These settlers included 
glovers who had brought the tools of their trade with them to the 
New World. At first their product took the form of leather mittens 
for the use of farmers and woodcutters, and saJes were restricted to 
the immediate vicinity. By 1825, however, Fulton County gloves 
had reached a market as far away as Boston. The high protective 
tariff of 1862 encouraged the development of the domestic industry, 
and the removal of the tariff on imported skins in 1872 paved the 
way for the manufacture of fine gloves in this country. Domestic 
Hf fabric-glove production developed at a somewhat later date than 
leather-glove manufacture. 

The growth of the industry in more recent years is shown from tli 
Census data in table 1. In 1939 an average of 12,297 wage earners 
was employed in the cloth-glove branch of the industry, 9,995 in the 
leather-glove branch, and 5,574 in the knitted-glove division. In the 
same year the combined product of these three branches was valued 
at almost $70,000,000. 


3 Covered by the 40-cent minimum for the rubber-products manufacturing inaustry, effective J) 
1941. 

4 Covered by the 40-cent minimum for the knitted underwear and commercial knitting industry, eff 
November 24, 1941. 

§ Covered by the 37.5-cent minimum for the textile industry, effective June 30, 1941. 
*Covered by the 40-cent minimum for the leather industry, effective September 16, 1940. 
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(apie |. —Number of Establishments, Number of Wage Earners, Wages, and Value 
of Products in Specified Branches of Glove Industry, Census Years 1925-39 ' 
_. | 
Number | _Waee | | 
Branch of industry and year of estab- esnen W ages V v of 
lishments verage products 
for year) 
a y | ee 
Gloves a ‘ mittens, cloth or cloth and leather | | 
$006 ...--diligsk-bs «252 AS | 139} 9,061 $5,709,401} $29, 531, 716 
1927 ee oa<cshpetsitind teamed | 131 10, 296 6, 669, 708 | 30, 202, 152 
EY ES CORSA SS ITE FIST e 125 9, 279 5, 914, 275 | 29, 882, 958 
oe)... caeseeeee RPL ania ccc 106 7, 101 3, 319, 338 | 14, 539, 422 
a TT iielsblieitael SUR Ieee 91 8, 586 3, 547, 475 16, O12, 044 
ES GRASS Cen NEE 115 8, 048 4, 487, 794 18, 940, 038 
FOGT . . cba eed cc sidcelbedsee bho nabs 107 12, 679 7, 847, 025 | 32, 560, 315 
1600 °__ ..caeeiekneis MOR As a PSE 143 12, 297 ae | 30, 160, 558 
teather gloves and mittens: 
1925 SAM teatcscnsecps sitarbedteacl 226 7,115 | 6, 914, 788 | 33, 292, 916 
eS sida thiinendhads 232 9, 106 | 8, 813, 912 | 36, 662, 053 
1000. bates ; Roethinsobiacsh 257 9, 203 9, 203,911 | 39, 122, 729 
WEL. . sonceedds didallels, dtd abesnablcabes sek 227 7, 884 | 7, 553, 974 | 28, 023, 634 
eS See ee RPE OR 104 8, 129 | 6, 433, 710 23, 470, O54 
ES... sdblh Mb ee nc Sariensdinc cdbiehAlbe 224 9, 810 | 8, 490, 756 | 28, 130, 900 
1937 os alias tes Se 221 11, 637 | 9, 039, 087 30, 718, 238 
OE 0 TPR RT Re ATT 233 | 7, 408, 682 | 26, 830, 856 
Knitted gloves: 
1937 ical a 15 4, 626 | 2, 927, 856 10, 216, 271 
00 Oi cinncipt nadie -copinindmamaeeis --| 20 5, 574 | 3, 839, 330 | 12, 385, 831 
| 





Data are from U. 8. Bureau of the Census reports. 
: The data on average number of wage earners for 1939 are not strictly comparable with the data for the 
arlier years, sinee the 1939 Census reports exclude employees actually engaged in distribution, construction, 
ind other activities from the group of wage earners engaged in manufacturing. 


The further growth of the industry since 1939 can be traced in part 


f with the aid of monthly figures on employment and pay rolls collected 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As table 2 shows, employment in 
the leather glove and mitten branch in July 1941, the period of the 
present survey, was 44 percent greater than the average employmen| 
in 1939. Although data back to 1939 are not available for the cloth 
vlove and mitten branch, table 2 indicates that employment increased 
1) percent between December 1940 and July 1941. 


laste 2.—Index Numbers of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Branches of Glove 
Industry, January 1939 to September 1941 ' 





| Gloves and mittens, 
| cloth or cloth and 


Leather gloves and mittens 
| leather combined 





























Month A 

| ——. Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 

| 1941 | 1941 | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1930 | 1940 | 1941 

| | 
es 100. 8 | 99.8/| 73.6] 100.2 | 121.9 65.3} 97.7 133. 6 
4, Se 102. 6 107. 1 92.4 | 108.6 | 125.3 92.7} 106.0 146. 4 
Mant Sak, Medd. 2... 104.2 | 1108} 944} 1008) 1301) 91.0) 97.2| 156.6 
~ iuiblia 105. 3 | 110.7 87.8 95.9 | 135.7 78.7 92.9 169.4 

_ e+ 5 RE 105. 8 120.0 91.0!) 96.0) 135.7 83.9 95.5 | 172.1 

a, Eel 107.6 | 126.6 | 101.0| 105.0| 1413 98.5 | 109.7)| 179.0 
ae ee 109. 9 | 13.8} W499} 10.9) 143.8) 1048) 117.1) 184.0 
August___.__ 113.7 133.4| 109.5| 1164/ 149.9] 1129! 131.9/ 194.0 
September... = 114. 2 | 135.0) 113.7 119.8 | 148.4] 1165/ 135.0| 191.3 
October _. ee oe ee es. en Pe 
Ce SagR REIS TERR | 110.4] 1211) 119.0 | 140.6 
December _........ ‘4 Neat >t b momponcn 110.7 | 124.7 | 114.2) 149.0 








' Index mummbers for cloth gloves based on December 1940= 100; for leather gloves, 1930— 100. 
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The current outlook for the glove industry is good, althoug, 
shortages in raw materials and possibly in labor may interfere wi 
future production schedules. Rising domestic demand and virty,) 
elimination of foreign competition combine to provide a favora}j, 
market situation. Seamless woolen gloves are used by our armed 
forces, and Government requirements will become increasingly heayy 
as war-service personnel expands. The demand for work gloves, bot} 
leather and fabric, undoubtedly will continue at a high level as , 
reflection of the rate of activity in the heavy manufacturing industries 
‘Dress gloves, whether fabric or leather, will presumably enjoy ready 
sales because of the general rise in income. ) 

Since the finer dress-glove leathers are largely imported, serioy 
shortages are in prospect after present stocks are exhausted. Woolen. 
glove production for civilian consumption very likely will be affected 
by an increasing scarcity of wool yarns for other than military uses, 
The other types of gloves are manufactured almost wholly from ma. } 
terials produced within the United States, but their output may 
conceivably be affected by military needs for yarns and leather. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Until recently, the dress-glove branches of the industry have bee: 
subject to severe foreign competition. Women’s leather gloves from 
France and Czechoslovakia and seamless woolen gloves from Japan 


and China have furnished a considerable part of the total domesti 
consumption. In 1929, when the United States imported nearly on 
and a half million dozen pairs of women’s and children’s leather 
gloves, imports amounted to 78 percent of the combined production 
and import figures. By 1938, imports had declined to about 300,000 
dozen pairs, or 36 percent of the combined imports and domestic 
production. For the first half of 1941, only 4 percent of the total 
consisted of imported gloves. War conditions should keep imports 
at a very low level. 

Imports of seamless-fingered knitted woolen gloves in 193: 
amounted to 35 percent of the total of imports and domestic produc- 
tion. This figure had declined to 15 percent in 1938 but rose to an 
estimated 28 percent in 1940. The war in the Pacific has now un- 
doubtedly ruled out the principal foreign competition in this branch 
of the industry. 

Another type of glove in which foreign competition has been im- 
portant is the cotton knit-fabric glove. The ratio of imports to the 
sum of imports and domestic production dropped from 82 percent in 
1938 to 48 percent in 1940. Since this type of glove was supplied 
chiefly by Czechoslovakia and Germany prior to 1938, and by Japan, 
China, and the Philippines since that time, it is safe to assume that 
this competition has been eliminated for the duration of the war. 
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Glove exports have constituted a very small percentage of domestic 
production, and hence the present disruption of trade relations has 
ot reacted significantly on the market of domestic producers. 


LOCATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


With one important qualification, the data in table 3 on the number 
of workers covered by the present wage survey show with reasonable 
accuracy the relative importance of the various glove-producing areas. 
In all of the areas except the South, the sample covers approximately 
one-fourth of the workers; in the South, however, essentially complete 
coverage was obtained.’ For comparative purposes, therefore, the 
number of workers shown for the South should be reduced by 75 
percent. 

When allowance is made for the more intensive coverage in the 
South, it becomes apparent that nearly half of the workers in the 
industry are employed in New York. The Middle West stands next 
to New York in importance. Wisconsin, with 1,182 of the 3,778 
workers covered by the survey in that area, is the most important 
State in the Midwest, followed by Illinois with 869 workers. About 
5 percent of the workers, on a proportionate basis, are employed by 
the southern sector of the industry. 


TaBLE 3.—Number of Plants and Factory Workers Included in Survey of Glove Industry 
by Region, July 1941 





Number of workers 
Region SS | ae Dees OO 


plants | 
| Total | Males | Females 


United States__--_. aa int : ‘ 5 , 445 2, 71¢€ 8, 735 
, eel in cette 2 | 6, 968 
New York State : iors ‘a tigi § , 615 247 3, 368 
New York City ae ee, ee 57 2 1, 333 
Fulton County. _-- Sop > Te PNT ORS 24 | 956 : 1,113 
Other New York ___- i iad ( , OF 7 922 
Middle West , Nipknd aiedabal q ; Qe 2, 879 
Ilinois___.__-- : : us rea eees ; : 632 
Indiana_._- aE, A Hage, 51 438 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri !_____._.._----. ; j 7 431 
Michigan. _ -_- : a ee: Si : : 87 
Ohio :s PSS STD SBR: TORS HT g : 415 
Wisconsin -__- : pe ae RTS eT y 2 876 
Other Northern States 2__ 5% “ter ee ¢ ¢ 72 


1, 767 








“_ll 








| Includes 2 plants in lowa, 3 in Minnesota, and 1 in Missouri. 
1 Includes 5 plants in California, 1 in Massachusetts, 1 in New Hampshire, 1 in New Jersey, 1 in Oregon, 
4in Pennsylvania, and 1 in Washington. 
: Vininie. plant in Georgia, 2in Kentucky, 3in North Carolina, 1 in South Carolina, 3 in Tennessee, and 
n Vi _ 


' The figures for this region were used in all calculations with a weight of one-fourth to put it on the same 
basis as the other regions. The number of workers shown in all tables except 3 and 4 reflects the weight 
which these workers had in the sample. 


444743—42——-l1l 
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New York has the bulk of the employment in the fabric dress-, <4) 
less knitted-, and leather dress-glove branches (tabie 4). 1), 
Middle West employs the greater part of the work-glove operatives 
The South manufactures only work gloves of fabric or a combinatioy 
of leather and fabric. 


Tape 4.—Number of Plants and Factory Workers Included in Survey of Glove Industry | 


by Region and Branch, July 1941 





; 
Fabric and com- | 
Leather dress | bination leather | Leather 


gloves and fabric work 


Seamless-fin- 
gered knitted 
gloves 


Fabrice dress 
gloves 
Region gloves 


| 
Plants ee Plants | W nny Plants . | Plants Workers | Plants Work 
’ , : | | er 





ve ee Ore = ae an ees nett eainece ae 
a 
| 


; 


—-—| 
United States____. | 1 | 2, 794 | ! 760 | 


New York State 
New York City 
Upstate New York _| 
Middle West 
Other Northern States. 
South 














1 Includes 4 plants in New York and 1 in Wisconsin. 
2 Fulton County. 
? Includes 1 plant in California. 


WAGE TRENDS 


Wages in the glove industry have been influenced in recent. years 
by the adoption of various legal minimum rates. The Public (on- 
tracts Division of the United States Department of Labor so‘ 
minimum of 35 cents an hour, effective August 2, 1937, for the man 
facture of work gloves on Government contracts amounting to ove 
$10,000. The statutory minima of 25 and 30 cents an hour impose: 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act became effective on October 24 
1938, and October 24, 1939, respectively. The Wage and How 
Division set minima of 32.5 cents an hour for work gloves and 3) 
cents for dress gloves, which became effective July 15, 1940. 

The evidence on the actual wage changes in the glove industry \s 
rather fragmentary. A survey of the men’s work-glove and kuit- 
glove industries made by the United States Women’s Bureau in : 
period extending from 1936 to 1937 revealed an average of 33.3 cents 
an hour. This may be compared with averages of 40.0 cents 1! 
fabric work gloves, 47.2 cents in leather work gloves, and 43.9 cent: 
an hour in seamless-fingered knitted gloves found by the presen! 
survey for July 1941. 

Earnings in the knitted-glove branch were 39.9 cents an hour 1 
1937 and 39.1 cents in 1939, according to a special tabulation of Con 
sus data. The average for a comparable group of plants in_.)ii/) 
1941 was 45.6 cents an hour. 





*U. 8. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin 163-6: Hours and Earnings in Certain Men’s Wear Industri 
* See Man-hour Statistics for 105 Selected Industries, 1937; and Man-Hour Statistics for 94 Selected | 
ties, 1939 (joint studies by Bureau of Labor Statistics and Bureau of the Census). 
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Further comparisons are available for female workers from surveys 
{ earnings in New York State in 1938, 1939, and 1940, made by the 
New York State Department of Labor.” Median earnings of 32.2 
cents an hour in October 1938 and 36.2 cents in February 1940 were 
obtained in the case of female factory workers in the fabric dress-glove 
branch of the industry in New York State. The comparable median 
was 43.4 cents in July 1941. For leather dress gloves, the medians 
were 37.1 cents in October 1938, 39.6 cents in November 1939, and 
48.0 cents an hour in July 1941. For seamless knitted gloves, the 
median hourly earnings of women were 33.2 cents in October 1938, 
34.9 cents in November 1939, and 36.8 cents in July 1941. 

Information on file in the Bureau of Labor Statistics for a sample 
of plants different from that used in this survey indicates that hourly 
earnings rose 3.8 percent between December 1940 and July 1941 in 
the cloth- and combination-cloth-and-leather-glove branch. Over the 
same period, hourly earnings in the leather-glove branch increased 
by 10.3 percent. 

COMPOSITION OF LABOR FORCE 


About three-fourths of the factory workers in the glove industry as 
a whole are females (table 7). Males are employed chiefly in cutting 
and immediately related operations and in supervisory positions, while 
females are employed in large numbers in most of the other occupa- 
tions, notably stitching, examining, and packing. 

Semiskilled workers predominate, 71.9 percent of the workers 
covered by the Bureau’s survey being classified in that group. Skilled 
workers make up 16.7 percent of the labor force, and unskilled account 


for the remaining 11.4 percent. Semiskilled females (64.9 percent) 


and skilled males (15.3 percent) are the most important groups, con- 
sidered on a sex and skill basis. 

The various branches of the industry separate into two distinct 
groups with respect to the composition of the labor force." In the 
leather branches, a little over 40 percent of the workers are males; 
skilled workers constitute 31 percent of the force in the dress gloves, 
and 24 percent in work gloves; semiskilled workers account for 61 and 
69 percent, and the unskilled for 8 and 7 percent, respectively. In the 
remaining branches about 15 percent of the workers are males. 
Roughly 10 percent are skilled, 80 percent semiskilled, and 10 percent 
unskilled in the fabric dress- and fabric work-glove branches; and 7 
percent are skilled, 62 percent semiskilled, and 31 percent unskilled 
in the seamless-fingered glove branch. 





‘New York Department of Labor. Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. Home 
Work in the Glove Industry in New York State. 

" Inclusion of home workers would haveincreased somewhat the relative prominence of semiskilled workers 
in the leather dress-glove branch and of unskilled workers in the seamless-fingered knitted-glove branch. 
However, the difference would not be great enough to alter the general nature of the comparison made here. 
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Most of these differences can be accounted for readily by the og. 
cupational differences among the various branches of the industr, 
The higher percentage of skilled workers employed on leather gloyc 
reflects the larger proportion of cutters required, since only one thick. 
ness of leather is ordinarily cut at a time, as compared with map, 
thicknesses of fabric. The fact that the cutters are men also accoun: 
for the differences in the proportion of the two sexes. 

The employees were unionized in 32 plants employing over a four} 
(27.9 percent) of the workers in the glove factories studied. Th, 
extent of unionization was greatest in the leather dress-glove branch, 
in which 85 percent of the workers studied were employed in plants 
with union agreements. About 33 percent of the workers in th 
leather work-glove branch of the industry were employed in unio, 
plants. Only one each of the seamless-fingered and fabric work-gloy; 
plants studied had a union agreement. The unions which had 
agreements with plants in the sample were the Glove Workers’ Union 
of Fulton County, which is not affiliated with either the A. F. of L 
or the C. I. O.”; the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
affiliated with the C. I. O.; and the International Glove Workers 
Union, affiliated with the A. F. of L. The first of these unions js 
confined to the leather dress-glove field, and the last two are active in 
both the dress- and work-glove branches of the industry. The basic 
strength of the International Glove Workers’ Union lies in the work- 
glove branch. 


HOME WORK IN THE GLOVE INDUSTRY 


It is interesting to note that the area in which home work is most 
prevalent is that in which the industry had its origin. As previously 
noted the majority of the home workers covered by the survey wer 
employed in Fulton County. The nature of glove-making processes 
hand work originally, relatively clean, and with small objects to 
handle—made it feasible to carry on the industry in the homes of the 
workers. The invention of a sewing machine capable of stitching 
gloves did not drive the sewing operations out of the home entirely. 
The machine investment required was not so great as to prohibit 
individual ownership, nor was the machine so large as to prevent its 
use in the home. Electric power became readily available to th 


worker’s residence. Furthermore, the sewing machine, being a com- 
mon appurtenance in the American home, did not present glaring 


evidence of the industrial activity performed by its owner. 





13 The layers-off local is affiliated with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, but participates, together 


with the independent Operators’ Branch and Cutters’ Branch, in the joint council of the Glove Workers 
Union of Fulton County. 
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Altogether, 1,046 home workers were reported by 46 of the 107 plants 
covered in the present survey.” Of these, 870 worked for Fulton 
(County employers, 141 were employed by other factories in New York 
State, and the remaining 35 were found in Indiana, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Only 8 of the home workers 
were men. The leather dress-glove industry employed 820 of the 
1.046 home workers, while 157 were engaged on seamless-fingered 
cloves, and only 69 were employed on other types of gloves. 

The advantages to employers in continuing the practice of home 
work are that capital investment is reduced; certain items of overhead 
(power, oil, repairs) are avoided; a large supply of labor is kept avail- 
able for the busy season but causes no inconvenience in the slack 
season; new persons are trained in the home at the expense of the 
workers; and tLe workers are not readily organized by labor unions. 
Prior to August 15, 1941, lower piece rates could be paid for the stitch- 
ing of table-cut and pattern-cut leather dress gloves in Fulton County. 

The advantages to the home workers are that they work at their 
own convenience with respect to time and place, can care for children 
or invalids in the home, and can avoid what some of them may con- 
sider the stigma of factory employment. Those who work only as a 
means of supplementing the family income can work as little as they 
like; and workers whose age or nervous constitution does not permit 
them to maintain the usual factory pace can work at a speed of their 
own choosing. 

The belief that the home-work system gives scope for exploitation 
and reacts unfavorably on the wages and conditions of factory em- 
ployees has resulted in several efforts at control. The NRA code for 


| the leather and woolen-knit glove industry (November 1933) under- 


took to reduce home work by 25 percent within 6 months and by 
another 25 percent within a year from the effective date of the code. 
These provisions were not satisfactorily carried out and the invalida- 
tion of the NRA in May 1935 left the home-work situation substanti- 
ally unaltered. 

The New York State Department of Labor promulgated in 1941 a 
set of regulations designed eventually to eliminate home work in the 
glove industry in the State. The more important regulations follow: 

(1) Home workers’ certificates and permits of employers to distribute home 
work were revoked as of August 15, 1941, with provision for the issuance of spe- 
cial permits to employers and home workers who held permits prior to April 1, 


1941. This provision automatically prevents any future increase in the number 
of home workers. 

(2) After May 1, 1942, home-work employment is confined to those unable to 
accept factory employment because of age, mental or physical disability, or the 
presence in the home of an invalid requiring the home worker's presence. 





“ One manufacturer employed no factory wage earners. In this case, all operations not performed by 
home workers were done by members of the proprietor’s family or on contract. 
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(3) The number of certificates issued for each employer must not exceed ;), 
number of home-work certificates outstanding for such employer as of Apri | 
1941. 

(4) After May 1, 1942, the maximum number of home workers permitt«d 
one employer shall not exceed one home worker to each factory worker en 
in the same calendar week doing identical work. 

(5) Only a limited number of pairs of gloves may be given to a home work, 
in each week, in accordance with a schedule fixing the number of pairs for ea¢} 
type of operation. This provision serves to limit the workweek for the averag, 
worker, and indicates a recognition of the difficulty of limiting the hours of wor; 
by direct regulation. 

(6) After May 1, 1942, the maximum amount of work which may be give» ; 
any home worker in any week shall not exceed the average amount produced }) 
persons working in the same week on identical operations in the factory of th, 
employer. 

(7) A home worker shall be paid at least the same piece rates as those paid | 
workers on identical operations in the factory of the employer. Previously, far- 
tory workers had commonly been paid piece rates 10 percent higher than thos 
paid to home workers. The former difference was supposed to cover the expeny 
of distribution. 

(8) Each home worker is to be permitted to work for only one employer and is 
prohibited from doing factory work while holding a home-work certificate. 


rr 
al) 


iOver 


The reduction of home work raises a question as to the ease with 
wuich home workers can avail themselves of factory employment. 
Among the factors that determine whether a home worker can readily 
enter the factory is the distance of the worker’s home from the factory. 


Of the 746 workers for whom full information was secured in the pres- 
ent survey, 586 resided in the community where the plant was situated 
63 lived outside the community but within 6 miles of the plant, 33 
lived 6 but under 12 miles away, 23 lived 12 but under 18 miles away, 


and 41 lived 18 miles or more away (table 5). Seventy of the Ful- 


ton County workers lived in a ‘“‘glove town” but worked for a factory 
in another town. 


Tass 5.—Number of Home Workers Included in Survey of Glove Industry, by Location 


of Plant Supplying Work and Residence of Workers, July 1941 





Number of home workers whose address was reported 4s 





Total Other communities at sp« 
number Putten, femmty, Ms FU fied distances from plant 
of home 


workers 
pektean 


Location of plant sup- 
plying work 





| 6 and 12and 
Johns-| Glov- | May- | North-| Under | under | under 
| town ate field | ville |6 miles 18 
| 





All communities 184 | 38 


Johnstown, N. Y_...__-. 
Gloversville, N. Y 
Mayfield, N. Y_- 
Northville, N. Y_..._-- 
Other New York... _- 
Other States 






































1 The 4 communities in Fulton County are reached by the same road. The distances along this 
northward from Johnstown are as follows: Gloversville, 4 miles; Mayfield, 10 miles; Northville, 2! | 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
Method of Survey 


The data for this survey were collected by the Bureau’s staff of 
ield representatives, who called at plants or central offices to obtain 
for each worker information on hours worked and actual earn- 


ings in a selected pay-roll period, the rate and method of wage pay- 


ment, and the occupation and sex of the worker. Certain data 
were also obtained for the plant as a whole, such as the type of glove 
manufactured, the value of product, total wage and salary cost, and 
volume of physical production for two recent years. Information 
was also secured with respect to overtime practices, details of piece- 
work or bonus plans, employer-employee relations, and similar matters. 

The pay-roll period covered was, for most plants, one in the latter 
part of July 1941. This period preceded the effective date (August 
15, 1941) of the new regulations of the New York State Department 
of Labor affecting home work. The season chosen was a fairly normal 
one from the viewpoint of volume of production, since July is usually 
near the beginning of the busy season. 

The sample of plants included in the Bureau’s survey was carefully 
selected to represent proportionately all States, types of product, 
and scales of operation. It covered approximately one-fourth of the 
workers in the industry. In order to give adequate representation 
to all classifications, however, it was necessary to include somewhat 
more than one-fourth of the larger plants in the industry. To avoid 
giving these plants an undue weight in the sample, only a part of the 
total labor force in some of these plants was surveyed. In each plant 
where this procedure was used, care was taken to secure representa- 
tion for each occupation and sex in the proportion in which it occurred 
in the plant being scheduled. 

Virtually all of the southern plants in the industry were included 
in the survey. However, all wage figures and other descriptive data 
for these plants were given a weight of one-fourth wherever they were 
combined with figures for other regions. 

The skill rating assigned to the various occupations was determined 
on the basis of the consensus of the plant officials who supplied this 
information and of a consideration of the actual duties involved in 
each occupation. 
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Methods of Wage Payment 


TABI 





Piece work is prevalent in the glove industry. Home workers y,;, 
paid almost without exception on a piece-work basis. This metho, 
of payment also applied to 81.2 percent of the factory workers studied 
and was used to some extent in 104 of the 106 plants in the samp) 
having factory workers. Not all operations, of course, can be adapted 
to a piece-work basis, and hence time methods of payment are also 
found in the industry. Time payments were used for 18.2 percent 
of the workers and were found in 94 plants. Production-bonus sys. 
tems occurred in only 5 plants and covered only 0.6 percent of the 
employment in the sample. 

No great differences were found among the various branches of the 
industry with respect to methods of wage payment for factory work- 


ers. For example, the proportion of workers paid piece rates was C01 
84.0 percent for the fabric dress-glove branch, 72.4 percent for seam- cel 
less-fingered gloves, 81.6 percent for leather dress gloves, 84.7 percent an 
for fabric work gloves, and 68.9 percent for the leather work-glove lov 
branch. ha 

The policy of most glove manufacturers was to pay an overtime in 
rate of time and a half after 40 hours. This policy was in force for J 
hourly workers in 81 of the 94 plants having such workers, and for an 
piece workers in 72 of the 104 plants employing that method of pay- of 


ment. The 5 plants having bonus workers also were under this plan. ce 
Time and a half after 8 hours a day, as well as after 40 hours a week, 
was the rule in 9 additional plants. Some plants reported that they 


had not worked overtime and thus had no policy regarding payment 





for overtime. This was the case for hourly workers in 4 plants and for ct 
piece workers in 23 plants." W 
W 

Hourly Earnings of Factory Workers in the Industry as a Whole * t] 
As indicated at the beginning of this article, hourly earnings for 7 


factory workers in the glove industry as a whole averaged 49.1 cents 
in July 1941 (table 6). Average hourly earnings varied in the different 
branches from 40.0 cents for fabric work gloves to 62.7 cents for 
leather dress gloves. 





4A dditional earnings due to extra rates for overtime were excluded from all figures shown in this report 
Inclusion of such earnings would have raised the industry average by 0.7 cent an hour. The largest differ- 
ences would have been in the seamless-fingered knitted-glove branch (1.5 cents) and the leather work-zlove 
branch of the industry (1.3 cents). 

18 Detailed information as to average hourly earnings for each of the five branches of the industry are 
available on request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as follows: Fabric dress gloves; seamless-fingere¢ 
dress gloves; leather dress gloves; fabric and combination leather and fabric work gloves; and leather 
work gloves. Occupational wage data are also available for workers in each of these five branches. 
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TapLe 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Factory Workers in Glove Industry, by Branch 
and Sex, July 1941 





Number of workers ' Average hourly earnings 
Branch _ — , = 





Total | Males | Females! Total | Males | Females 








\]] branches ...--..---.--- , 0 844 | 2, 434 7,410 | $0.491 | $0.659 | $0. 432 








Fabric dress gloves we en enn nnn nnn anne 2, 794 | 358 2, 436 . 480 640 | . 452 
seamless-fingered knitted gloves 760 | 107 653 . 439 . 546 | 419 
Leather dress gloves_ : 2,596 | 1,106 1,490 | .627 813 | . 484 
Fabric and combination leather and fabric work 

gloves - - -- . . 2, 738 472 2, 266 | . 400 .471 | 384 
Leather wor 956 391 565 . 472 . 536 | - 425 


| 











| In order to give proportionate representation to all areas, data for the South are used in the totals with 
weight of one-fourth. The total number of workers appearing in this table, therefore, is somewhat smaller 
than the number actually included in the Bureau’s survey. 


The earnings of individual workers in the industry as a whole 
covered a considerable range, with 4.4 percent receiving less than 32.5 
cents an hour and 4.2 percent receiving 97.5 cents or more. (See chart 
and table 7.) The distribution shows a marked concentration at the 
lower end of the range. Over a fourth (29.4 percent) of the employees 
had earnings in the interval 32.5 and under 37.5 cents. Included 
in this interval were 7.6 percent at exactly 32.5 cents and 11.7 percent 
at exactly 35 cents, the legal minima set for wages in the work-glove 
and dress-glove sections of this industry. The distribution tapers 
off in the upper ranges, but 9.0 percent of the workers received 77.5 
cents an hour or more. 

The hourly earnings of men were notably higher than those of women. 
The former averaged 65.9 cents an hour, as compared with 43.2 cents 
for the women. Only 19.2 percent of the males received less than 40 
cents an hour, whereas the earnings of 49.6 percent of the female 
workers were below that level. Very few (1.6 percent) of the female 
workers were paid as much as 77.5 cents an hour, but 31.5 percent of 
the males were paid that amount or more. 

Skilled workers averaged over twice as much as unskilled workers. 
The average hourly earnings were 73.9 cents for skilled workers, 45.1 
cents for the semiskilled, and 35.4 cents for the unskilled. The pro- 
portion of employees receiving less than 40 cents an hour was 7.5 
percent for the skilled, 44.6 percent for the semiskilled, and 77.4 
percent for the unskilled. The respective percentages of those who 
were paid 62.5 cents or more were 59.7, 9.7, and 1.1. 
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TaBLe 7.—Percentage Distribution of Factory Workers in Glove Industry, by Averay 
Hourly Earnings, Skill, and Sex, July 1941 
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Total .-.--| 100. ' / 100. 0} 100. 0 100. 

















Number of workers ?_____- 7, 410} 1, 646 1, 504! 142) 7, 078) 696) 6, 382) 1, 120|. ~ 934 8 
Average hourly earnings _- so. 491 ‘$0. 659) $0. 432|$0. 730) $0. 702;90. 508 ‘$0. 451 $0. 528 $0. 442 $0. 354 |$0. 399 $0. 34 








1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

2 In order to give proportionate representation to all areas, data for the South are used in the totals with « 
weight of one-fourth. The total number of workers appearing in this table, therefore, is somewhat smaller 
than the number actually included in the Bureau’s survey. 


HOURLY EARNINGS BY REGION AND STATE 


There was considerable variation in the earnings of factory worker 
in the principal glove-manufacturing areas, as table 8 indicates 
Earnings in the North averaged 49.8 cents an hour, or 13.8 cents more 
than the southern average of 36.0 cents. Even within the North. 
wage levels were by no means uniform. Among the highest State 
averages was that paid by New York, 54.3 cents an hour. Wag 
levels varied greatly, however, even within New York State. Hourly 
earnings amounted to 63.0 cents in Fulton County, as compared with 
49.7 cents in New York City. It should be mentioned that much of 
the lowest paid work in New York—particularly in Fulton County—s 
performed by home workers, whose earnings are not reflected in tabi: 
8. The remainder of New York State, the Middle West, and other 
Northern States had about the same hourly earnings, the averages 
being 45.4, 45.7, and 45.0 cents. 
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Taste 8.—Average Hourly Earnings of Factory Workers in Glove Industry, by Region, 
July 1941 





Total Males Females 





United States !_....- Kin patdbdeaeudhuiaate $0. 491 | $0. 659 $0. 432 


orth P a oba ae 2 a e nOnenedsooe . . 669 . 487 
New York State PS FERRE SL MS SETS ‘ . 764 . 456 
ll : = - .710 456 

Fulton County _. . zi Rae : . 820 | . 482 
Other New York : eh. Ed 4! . 591 | . 425 
Middle West------- er ven es ee. Bee : . 571 | .419 
ETE a a ae ; . 530 .413 
Indiana CaS owe ibtieed > sheild i . 492 | . 404 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri__.____- aa . 433 . 491 . 409 
ae SAS ES eres os . 664 . 509 
a . 554 375 

Wisconsin - - - be aid é * . 661 | . 448 
Other Northern States_______- ‘ . 45 . 547 . 421 


N 








. 391 . 353 





| In order to give proportionate representation to all areas, data for the South are used in the totals with 
, weight of one-fourth. 


The Middle-Western States also showed some variation among 
themselves, the averages ranging from 40.7 cents an hour for Ohio to 
54.9 cents for Michigan. The State averages are greatly influenced 
by the type of gloves manufactured. Thus, Ohio (40.7 cents) and 
Indiana (41.8 cents) are represented chiefly by fabric work-glove 
plants, while Wisconsin, with an average of 50.5 cents, has a large 
proportion of leather dress-glove plants, which pay relatively high 
wages. 

The distribution of hourly earnings for individual workers reflects 
a similar order of regional wage levels (table 9). Thus, workers re- 
ceiving less than 37.5 cents an hour accounted for only 17.6 percent 
of the total in Fulton County, 32.0 percent in New York City, 37.1 
percent in the remainder of New York State, 36.5 percent in the 
Middle West, 34.3 percent in the other Northern States, and 73.2 
percent in the South. At the other extreme, workers paid 52.5 cents 
an hour or more included 52.4 percent of the total in Fulton County and 
31.0 percent in New York City. The proportions in the remainder of 
New York, the Middle West, and other Northern States were 20.4, 
23.6, and 20.9 percent, respectively. Only 1.9 percent of southern 
employees reached or exceeded 52.5 cents an hour. 
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Tasie 9.—Percentage Distribution of Factory Workers in Glove Industry, by {verag 
Hourly Earnings, Region, and Sex, July 1941 


























































































Average hourly earnings ‘$0. an 591) io 425)$0. 457 i 571) 0. ane. 450 $0. 547 ($0. 421|$0. 360 $0. 391 : 












1 In order to give proportionate representation to all areas, data for the South are used in the tota! 
a weight of one-fourth. The total number of workers appearing in this table, therefore, is somewhat s 
than the number actually included in the Bureau’s survey. 

2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 





: . — lt 
United States! | New York State | New York City | Fulton Coun, HM the 
Average hourly earnings = —s|C BMS es Bis a af Wa: 
(in cents) | “~ 
| Total|Males|, Fe || Total) Males| ,F¢ | Total| Males males | Total|Males } lear 
thanssioae 7 |. i re S ' 2kQ 
| | | | ™ 
Under 32.5 _.u-2--| 44] O84) 5.7] 3.4] 05) 4.5) 3.8|....| 45] 32 ‘aD 
Exactly 32.5. ............- | Son £6 Le of OA ed oe ess cal 
32.6 and under 35.0__._.._. | 34) 15] 41) 14) .41 18) 3.4) 13) 3.8) 14 Hot 
Exactly 35.0. ___. --| 11.7] 66} 13.3] 15.1} 7.2} 181] 16.5] 13.2) 17.1| 10.7 
35.1 and under 37.5. | 671 27) 80) 62) 18] 7.9) 57| 13] 65! 3.3) lim 
37.5 and under 40.0........| 83) 43) 96) 7.2) 20) 91) 85) 46 92) 60 Y 
40.0 and under 42.5....-..| 7.9} 7.1) 82) 68) 51) 7.5] 63, 68) 62) 6.1) 2 Me hot 
42.5 and under 47.5........| 11.5} 7.7) 12.7| 11.1) 5.0) 13. 3) 11.5} 5.1) 126) 8.5) 45 i 
47.5 and under 52.5. __- 9.8} 6.5} 10.9} 10.3} 5.2) 12.2} 10.7; 3.8) 11.9) 9.4) ‘Ie lea’ 
52.5 and under 57.5.......| 6.9] 7.1) 6.8 7.3) 6.6) 7.5| 7.7| 7.6) 7.7| ~7.0| | P 
57.5 and under 62.5.......| 46, 5.3} 44] 5.4] 49| 56 5.5) 46 56) 6.2) 4 ant 
62.5 and under 67.5.......| 3.6, 5.9} 28) 4.3) 5.1] 4.0) 3.6, 3.8) 3.6) 541) 4 ' 
67.5 and under 72.5__._- 26 5.1) 18, 3.2) 48) 26 3.1) 25] 3.2) 40) 4 vel 
72.5 and under 77.5.......| 20] 46) 12) 25) 47] 17, 18) 42) 14) 38] 4 
77.5 and under 82.5. 1.5, 4.3) .5) 21) 53) 9) 1.8) 63) 11) 33) the 
82.5 and under 87.5... 1.2] 35 .5| 16 38 .8| 13] 25) Lil 26) 4 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
SUBMINIMUM WAGES 


It will be noted that in all distributions presented in this report 
the hourly earnings of some workers fall below the minima set by the 
Wage and Hour Division. Most of these subminimum workers were 
learners, apprentices, or handicapped workers. This group included 
389 of the 402 learners, 7 of the 9 apprentices, and 25 of the 33 handi- 
capped workers found in the survey. Regulations of the Wage and 
Hour Division permit employers holding certificates to employ a 
limited number of learners at not less than 25 cents an hour for a 480- 
hour learning period on hand- and machine-stitching operations on 
leather dress gloves, machine stitching on knit-fabric or work gloves, 
and finger knitting and finger closing on knit wool gloves. The sur- 
vey included 30 finger-knitter learners and 12 finger-closer learners in 
| the seamless-knitted glove branch of the industry; in the remaining 
branches, there were 354 learners on stitching jobs, with only 6 em- 
ployed on other jobs. Certificates are also issued to permit payment 
of subminimum wages to handicapped workers and to apprentices 
working under an approved apprenticeship system. A 2-year appren- 
ticeship training plan was found in operation in Fulton County, N. Y., 
for the training of table cutters. The percentages of workers receiv- 
ing subminimum pay in July 1941 are shown in table 10. 


TaBLe 10.—Subminimum Workers in Glove Industry, by Hourly Earnings, Class of 
Workers, and Branch, July 1941 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
HOURLY EARNINGS BY SIZE OF CITY 


‘There is some indication that average hourly earnings in the glove 
industry increase with the size of the city in which the plantis situated. 
Fabric dress-glove plants paid an average of 45.9 cents an hour in 
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cities with less than 100,000 population, and 49.4 cents in cities 9; 
250,000 and over. In the case of leather dress gloves, the AV erages 
were 57.3 cents for communities with less than 2,500 population, 64° 
cents for those with 10,000 and under 25,000 population, and 8) 2 
cents for cities of 1,000,000 or more. The lowest averages, howeve; 
were for two plants in cities of 500,000 and under 1,000,000. Vario: 
sizes of communities under 250,000 population generally paid 36 to 4 
cents an hour in the fabric work-glove industry, while those of 250 009 
and over averaged 45 cents. The plants in the various size groups of 
communities of less than 250,000 inhabitants averaged from 42.0 to 
47.5 cents an hour in the leather work-glove industry; those in com- 
munities of 250,000 or more paid their workers an average of 54.3 
cents an hour. 


Weekly Hours and Earnings of Factory Workers 


WEEKLY HOURS 


The full-time week in the glove industry in July 1941 was 40 hours. 
This was the normal working time for 103 of the 106 plants which 
employed wage earners in the factory. The remaining 3 plants were 
reported as working 39, 44, and 48 hours a week. In 11 of the 
plants, certain small groups of workers had either longer or shorter 
hours than the main body of workers. 

The labor force as a whole actually worked an average of 38.1 hours 
a week in July 1941 (table 11). Only 13.2 percent of the employees 
worked fewer than 32 hours in the pay period covered, while 30.3 
percent worked 32 and under 40 hours. One-third (33.9 percent 
worked] lexactly 140 lhours, land) ‘the [remaining 22.6 percent worked 
longer than 40 hours. Males worked 39.9 hours, or 2.5 hours longer 
than the average of 37.4 hours for female employees. 
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Taste 11.—Percentage Distribution of Factory Workers in Glove Industry, by Weekly 
Hours Worked, Branch, and Sex, July 1941 
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Actual working time averaged 36.8 hours in fabric dress-glove 
plants, 41.0 hours in seamless-fingered knitted-glove plants, 37.0 hours 
for leather dress gloves, 38.9 hours for fabric work gloves, and 39.8 for 
leather work gloves. The proportion of workers who spent more than 
40 hours in the factory was greatest in seamless-fingered glove plants 
(36.3 percent) and leather work-glove plants (37.6 percent). 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average weekly earnings in the glove industry amounted to $18.67 
in July 1941. Although the earnings of individual workers covered 
a wide range, there was a concentration of 24.5 percent of the workers 
in the interval of $12 and under $15 (table 12). It will be noted that 
this interval includes the amounts of $13 and $14 which, on the basis 
of a 40-hour week, were earned by workers at the 32.5- and 35-cent 
minimum levels. 
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Taste 12.—Percentage Distribution of Factory Workers in Glove Industry, by! ce), 
Earnings, Branch, and Sex, July 1941 
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! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Males averaged $26.29, while $16.17 was the average paid to fem! 
workers. The average weekly earnings of all workers in the various 
branches of the industry varied from $15.55 in the fabric work-glove 
branch to $23.19 in the leather dress-glove branch. 
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Earnings of Office and Clerical W orkers 


The discussion in the preceding sections has not taken into account 
the earnings of clerical workers employed in plant offices, central 
administrative offices, or in the plants themselves. Data were secured, 
however, for clerical workers in the central administrative offices of a 
few of the larger companies, and in the plants or offices of about three- 
fourths of the remaining companies. A few of the plants, for the 
most part very small, employed no full-time office force, the necessary 
clerical work being done by members of the firm. Clerical workers 
were usually paid on a salary basis. Their full-time hours ordinarily 
coincided with those of other workers in the plant, and consequently 
amounted to 40 in most cases. 

The average hourly earnings of the 308 office and clerical workers 
covered in the survey were 49.4 cents in July 1941, as shown in table 
13. Somewhat more than a fifth (21.6 percent) of the employees were 
found in the interval 42.5 andfunder 47.5 cents an hour. About a 
fourth (24.2 percent) received less than 40 cents an hour. 


TaBLeE 13.—Percentage |Distribution of Office Workers! in Glove Industry, by Average 
Hourly Earnings, July 1941 
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' Ineludes all clerical workers whether in the office or in the plant. 


Average Earnings Reported for Home Workers 


It will be recalled that most of the home workers surveyed were 
found in New York, particularly in Fulton County. Home-work 
employment is found principally in the leather dress-glove branch, 
and to a less extent in the seamlJess-fingered knitted-glove branch. 
Practically all home workers are women. 

Although the weekly payments to home workers are believed to 
have been reported accurately," there is reason to believe that home 
workers’ hours of work are commonly understated, with a consequent 
exaggeration of hourly earnings. 


There is evidence in some cases, however, that workers share their work with others and report the 
entire production as their own. 
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The understatement of hours may be due in part to the difficulty 
of calculating working time. However, there is also evidence of intey. 
tional and systematic understatement of hours of work, prompted by 
the fear on the part of slow workers that the employer will send hj: 
work elsewhere if he has to pay “make-up” under existing minimum. 
wage standards. 

On the basis of factory records, the hourly earnings of the 927 hon, 
workers for whom information was available averaged 52.7 cents jy 
July 1941. The average of 41.6 cents an hour for seamless-fingere 
knitted-glove home workers compares closely with the average of 41.9 
cents for female factory workers in that branch. Ir. the case of leathe; 
dress-glove workers, the average for home workers, 57.0 cents an hour 
was 6.4 cents above the average for female factory workers in th 
branch in New York State. That the difference cannot be attributed 
to a different balance of occupations is apparent from a comparison 
of the occupational averages calculated for factory workers. (See 
Bulletin No. 702.) Home workers showed higher averages in 
number of occupations. In no case did factory workers attain th 
10-percent higher wage which might be expected, in view of the Jower 
piece rates permitted to home workers by union agreement in Fulton 
County plants making table-cut and pattern-cut gloves. 


TABLE 14.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours and Earnings Reported for Hom 
Workers in Leather Dress-Glove Branch, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation, July 1941 
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1 Includes makers for whom type of stitch was not reported. 


Finger knitters in the seamless-fingered glove industry were reported 
as earning 44.3 cents an hour in their homes, as compared with 43.5 
cents for factory workers. Finger closers averaged 40.5 cents or 0). 
cent less than factory workers in the same occupations. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


Average weekly earnings of the 1,008 home workers for whom data 
were available amounted to $10.58. Fully 46.6 percent of the home 
workers earned Jess than $9.00 in the week covered in July 1941. 
About a third (33.1 percent) received $9.00 and less than $15.00. 
The remaining 20.3 percent were paid $15.00 or more. In the leather 
dress-glove branch of the industry, weekly earnings of home workers 
averaged $10.89 (table 15).as compared with $17.59 for female factory 
workers in this branch. The corresponding figures in the seamless- 
fingered knitted-glove branch were $9.54 and $16.82. 


Taste 15.—Percentage Distribution of Home Workers in Glove Industry, by Weekly 
Earnings and Branch, July 1941 
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Net Sales and Wage and Salary Costs 


To indicate the relative importance of wage and salary costs in the 
glove industry both before and after the setting of the legal wage 
minima which became effective on July 15, 1940, cooperating firms 
were asked to supply data on the value of their products and on wage 
and salary payments for the years ended June 30, 1940 and 1941. 
Figures on net sales were more often available than those on produc- 
tion; where figures on sales were used an attempt was made to adjust 
for differences in inventories at the beginning and end of the periods 
covered. 

The 48 plants for which data on sales and costs were secured con- 
stitute a much smaller sample than was used for the study of wages, 
and one which is less representative with respect to plant characteris- 
tics. The data presented in table 16 must consequently be considered 
as only suggestive of actual relationships in the two periods. Even 
a comparison of the data reported by identical establishments for the 
two 12-month periods must be made with caution, since several firms 
reporting amounts of sales were unable to indicate the extent of the 
changes in their inventories. Changes in volume of production, cost 
of materials, and type of product also affected the comparative picture. 
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TaBie 16.—Net Sales and Wage and Salary Cost of 48 Plants in Glove Industry, } o,, 
Ended June 30, 1940 and 1941, by Branch 
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Leather dress gloves > Rs 2, 235,630 | 830,025 37.1 | 1, 267, 737 
Fabric and combination leather | 

and fabric work gloves | 1, 950, 735 625,218 | 32.1 
Leather work gloves ‘ 1, 053, 664 296,910 | 28.2 




















1 Adjusted for differences in inventory where possible. 


It seems clear from table 16 that these plants enjoyed a healthy 
increase in business from 1940 to 1941, since net sales increased from 
$11,528,879 to $14,154,324, or by 22.8 percent. Although the relatiy. 
increase in the industry as a whole may have been somewhat large: 
or smaller than this, there seems little doubt that the movement of 
value of production was upward, since gains were registered in fou 
of the five branches of the industry. The relative gain was greates' 
for the four plants in the seamless-fingered knitted-glove branch 
(46.4 percent) while a decrease of 2.5 percent was reported by the s 
plants in the fabric dress-glove branch. 

The relative increase in payments for wages and salaries was some- 
what greater than in value of product. In consequence, the propor- 
tion of wages and salaries to value of product, which was 33.8 percent 
in the year ended June 30, 1940, rose to 35.0 percent for the following 
year. The importance of labor costs in the different branches in the 
latter period varied from 26.4 percent for leather work gloves to 43.5 
percent for leather dress gloves. The changes in relative expenditures 
were also far from uniform. Thus, in the leather dress-glove brancl 
the proportion of wages to net sales increased from 37.1 to 43.8 per- 
cent, while in three other branches the proportion decreased. 

In view of the many factors that influenced the industry during 
the 2-year period covered, no positive conclusions can be drawn with 
respect to the effect of the wage minima. It may at first appea' 
significant, for example, that two of the three branches in which 
35-cent minimum had been established showed relative increases 11: 
labor cost, while both of the branches with a lower minimum (32.5 
cents) showed relative decreases. In the leather dress-glove bran: li, 
however, where the greatest relative increase in labor cost oceurre |. 
it appears doubtful that the minimum wage was solely responsi!)!: 
for important wage increases. 
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WAGE STRUCTURE OF THE MOTOR-VEHICLE 
INDUSTRY: PART 2?! 


Summary 


BASIC differences in the characteristics of the automobile and 
automotive-parts divisions of the motor-vehicle industry are ap- 
parent in the wage structures of these two branches. The earnings 
of 148,329 workers in 281 parts plants averaged 83.8 cents per hour 
in May and June 1940. This figure is 12.3 cents below the cor- 
responding rate for automobile plants. Compared with the auto- 
mobile plants, the automotive-parts plants were hardly more than 
one-fourth as large, were much more specialized, employed a much 
higher proportion of women, and were less highly concentrated geo- 
graphically and with respect to management. The hourly earnings 
of half the individual workers in parts plants fell within a range of 
about 15 cents above and below the general average; the corresponding 
figure for the earnings of employees in automobile plants was 9 cents. 

Male workers in parts plants earned an average of 88.6 cents per 
hour as compared with 61.9 cents for women. Average earnings 
varied as much as 27 cents between groups of plants manufacturing 
different types of products, and the largest plants as a group paid 
more than 30 cents above the average rate for the establishments 
employing 50 workers or less. 

Slightly more than half the plants reported union agreements. 
In general, these were the larger plants in which earnings tended to 
be higher. Most of the plants were operating on an official 40-hour 
week and the average employee worked 37.9 hours during the pay- 
roll period selected for study. 

Earnings in the motor-vehicle industry as a whole rose about 17 
percent between the period of this study (May—June 1940) and 
November 1941. The increase in parts plants was probably slightly 
less than that for the industry as a whole. 

An average of $1,562 per worker was paid by motor-vehicle plants, 
durmg the year ended June 30, 1940, to 153,682 Michigan workers 
whose earnings records were selected at random. Approximately 
85 percent of this group received their entire earnings, insofar as they 
were subject to the provisions of the State unemployment compensa- 
tion law, as a result of employment in motor-vehicle plants during 
at least a part of each of the four quarters of the year. Their aver- 
age earnings were $1,667, or about 17 percent below the theoretical 
rate of full-time annual earnings. 


Part 1 of this report appeared ia the February 1942 issue of the Monthly Labor Review and includes a 
discussion of the scope and method of the survey, the trend of employment, pay rolls, and earnings in the 
ndustry as a whole, and detailed data on earnings and hours in automobile plants, 
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Earnings and Hours in the Automotive-Parts Division 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIVISION 


The establishments which produce parts and accessories for auto. 
mobiles vary widely with respect to size, organization, and type of 
product, and the industry division in which they are included is po; 
clearly defined. ‘Parts plants” operated by the large motor-vehic|: 
manufacturers are, with minor exceptions, definitely classified with 
this division of the industry as are also independent plants manufac. 
turing automotive stampings, automotive electrical equipment, and 
numerous other products essential to automobiles. Many automo. 
bile parts and accessories, however, such as body hardware, wir, 
and cable, bearings, and other motor parts, are manufactured jy 
plants which also produce articles not related to the motor-vehicl, 
industry. It follows, therefore, that any group of establishments 
chosen to represent this division of the industry must be selected 
somewhat arbitrarily, and that an attempt to relate the sample o| 
plants included in such a survey to any available statistical universe 
is beset with unusual difficulties. 

The 281 parts plants and 148,329 workers covered by the Bureau's 
survey were selected in consultation with manufacturers and trade 
associations and are believed to constitute a representative sample oj 
the industrial division as it is ordinarily conceived. They include 
establishments manufacturing products which fall into 15 general 
categories. The numbers of plants and workers in each of thes 
product groups appear in table 2 (p. 744). 

A number of the characteristics of this division of the industry, 
which exercise a marked influence on wage structure, differ substan- 
tially from those of the automobile division. For example, more than 
half of the automobile plants included in this survey, in which mor 
than nine-tenths of the wage earners were employed, were operated by 
the 11 large companies which produced virtually all of the Nation's 
motor vehicles. The concentration of management among parts 
plants is considerably less important, for little over a fourth of th 
plants studied, which employed about 70 percent of the workers, 
were operated by 24 large companies. These differences have a pro- 
found effect on the levels and distributions of earnings. 

Parts plants tend also to be more specialized. This fact inevitabl) 
results in less uniformity among establishments in occupational an¢ 
wage structure. The variety of products is also greater in the parts 
divison; many of the plants manufacture types of parts and acces- 
sories that are not produced in any of the larger automobile plants 
Women constituted nearly a fifth of the parts-plant workers while the 
number employed in the automobile division was little more than 2 
percent of the total. 

Finally, the parts plants studied were, on the average, little more 
than a fourth as large as the automobile and body plants. This 's 
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jgnificant since wage levels in the industry tend, in general, to vary 
jirectly with size of plant.? 

The labor force of this division of the industry is characterized by 
relatively large numbers of semiskilled workers, notably operators of 
various types of machines. Although trade-union organization 
jeveloped fairly late in the history of the motor-vehicle industry, 
union agreements were in effect in about half the parts plants at the 
‘ime this survey was conducted. These were the larger plants and, 
as a group, employed more than three-fourths of the workers. 

Wages in the industry as a whole rose about 17 percent between 
May-June 1940, the period covered by the Bureau’s survey, and 
November 1941. As pointed out in part 1 of this report, most of the 
increases were effected during the second quarter of 1941 as a result 
of new union agreements. These changes were, in general, of an 
industry-wide character and appear to have affected some 80 to 90 
percent of the wage earners in a relatively uniform manner. Although 
the precise effects of these changes upon the wage structure of the 
automotive-parts division of the industry cannot be stated, it may be 
assumed that the workers in plants affected by the general wage 
changes received relatively uniform increases. There is, however, a 
group of plants, many of which were small, that were not immediately 
affected by the wage increases. Certain of these plants were not 
operating under union agreements at the time the changes took place. 
In other cases, the principal products of the plants were such that, from 
the point of view of union organization at least, the plants may not 
have been considered a part of the motor-vehicle industry proper; 
thus, any wage increases in these plants may have differed in amounts 
and effective dates. In view of the foregoing, it appears likely that 
wage increases in this division averaged somewhat less than the 
17-percent change shown for the industry as a whole between the 
spring of 1940 and the fall of 1941. 

The shift from civilian production to the manufacture of war 
materials has already occasioned profound changes in this division of 
the industry. As early as October 1941, virtually all of the product 
of some of the larger parts plants was devoted to defense orders. 
With the cessation of pleasure-car production, this trend will be 
accelerated. Many of the plants, particularly those equipped to 
produce motor parts, have shifted to war orders with a minimum of 
dislocation, and the only major problem is one of expansion. Others, 
however, have already been faced with the necessity for drastic reor- 
ganization to produce materials for which they were not equipped 
previously. It is in this second group that dislocations and changes in 
occupational! distributions and wage structures are most pronounced. 





* Additional data on the characteristics of the industry, its labor force, and the wage structure are con- 
tained in Part 1 of this report. 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Automotive-Parts Division, 





er 


East North Centra 


New England and —_ 
Middle Atlantic | 


All divisions 


Hourly earnings Total 


; 
Total | Male | Female) Total | Male | Female! Total | Male Fer 


; 


Under 37.5 cents_. 




















0.8 0.5 20; 12; 08) 2.7 | 0.5 | 0.: 

37.5 and under 42.5 cents. __ 1.6 | .8 4.8 1.8 1.3 3.7 1.4 | .6 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents _. 2.3 | 1.4 6.6 3.2 | 2.1} 7.4 | 2.0 | 1.0 6.2 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents. _. 2.6 1.7 6.3 4.4) 29] 10.6) 2.0 | 1.3 5.1 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents - _- 4.3 2.6 11.8) 90 35) 30.8) 3.0; 2.1 7 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents _ _. 4.9 3.1 12.7; 91 4.9 25. 6 3.8 | 2.5 ) 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents _- 7.5 4.1} 221] &7] 7.0] 15.0 7.2 3.3 24.9 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents- - 6.8 5.2 13.9} 91) 10.4 4.0 6.3 3.9 16.4 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents. __ $8} 80! 13.0] 119] 15.0 % 8.2 6.3 64 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 7.9 | 8.5 5.0] 114] 14.2 oa 7.1 7.2 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents__. 39} 10.6 | 1.0; 10.0) 12.6 8.7 10. 4 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents-- 10.2 12.5 5 6.7) 84) 11.3 13.9 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents__- 7.6) 94) .2| 40] 50}. 8.6) 10.5 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents. 7.9 9. 6 oll 3.4; 4.3] 9.0 11.1 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents. __| 5.8 7.1 @) | 20) 26 6.8 | 8.3 : 
107.5 and under 112.5cents...| 3.8 4.7 (2) 13] 1.6 45) 5.5 2 
112.5 and under 117.5cents._| 29/ 3.6) (@) 8} 10 | 35] 43 
117.5 and under 122.5 cents. 2.0 2.4 (2) 5 ctw 2.4 | 2.9 
122.5 and under 127.5cents...| 1.1/ 13) @) Oh Low ey! As 
127.5 and under 132.5 cents_- 8 | 1.0 an oF ate 9] 1.1 
132.5 and under 137.5 cents. __| 4 51 @ 2 ( , ee 5 | 6 
137.5 and under 142.5 cents__- oa 4] as Sea .3 4 
142.5 and under 152.5 cents ___| 3 4] 1] rereeey fs 4 
152.5 and under 162.5 cents___| 2) 2 | ~ % 6 Ree 2 | 2 
162.5 and under 172.5 cents . t e e i Git @ tac | car 
172.5 cents and over__-_-_-- -2 -3 | 2 2 |----+---| 2 | 3 

Total_-__. = ._..--} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 

| | | — | \-_— 
Number of plants _- ‘ Dae 55 l_ iaadiail aie f= 
Number of workers. - .......|148, 329 |120, 288 | 28,041 |27, 809 (22, 169 | 5,640 /117,315 | 95, 337 | 21,978 
Average hourly earnings. _.-- |= 838 | ‘so 886 | $0. 619 |$0. 745 90. 790 | $0. 558 | $0.866 | $0.915 $0. 638 
' 





1 Plants distributed as follows: California, 8; Kentucky, 1; Oregon, 1. The number of women 
ployed in these plants is too small to justify computation of distributions by sex. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The earnings of the 148,329 workers in the 281 automotive-parts 
plants included in this survey averaged 83.8 cents per hour in May and 


June 1940 (table 1). This figure is 12.3 cents below the corresponding 


rate in automobile and body plants. The earnings of about half the 
employees in these parts plants were within a range extending |) 
cents above and 15 cents below the general average. More than 
fourth of the workers were earning 97.5 cents or more per hour; 2! 
the other end of the range, fewer than a sixth received less than 62 
cents per hour. That this industry was not affected significantly by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is apparent from the fact that less than 
1 percent of the workers earned under 37.5 cents per hour. 
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iy deerage Hourly Earnings, Geographic Division, and Sex, May—June 1940 


— 





Fast North Central.—Continued | 


















































Other 
— West North Central| divi- 
Micbigan Sees. | sions | | Hourly earnings 
ayes! } 
Total Male} <sanegps hae Male| Female bene enon ‘Female Total 
o1 @ | o2] 21] 06! 34! 23 | 4.3} 21! 0.6/ Under 37.5 cents. 
61 @i 2.6 2.5 1.2 | 8.4 7.6 7.3 9.4 | 1.3 | 37.5 and under 42.5 cents. 
9) .2] 32.8] 35] 21 10.1} 95) 7.9) 17.2| 1.9) 42.5 and under 47.5 cents 
8 4) 2.5 | 3.6 2.5 8.9) 85 7.8 11.6 | 4.4 | 47.5 and under 52.5 cents. 
1.7 9 5.1] 4.7!) 3.6 9.6 | 18.8/14.0; IL8 4.5 | 52.5 and under 57.5 cents. 
2.6 11 8.9 5.3 4.2 10.3 | 10.4} 11.2 | 4.6 5.9 | 57.5 and under 62.5 cents. 
s3\ Le 21.4; 97) 5.8 23.0; 7.2] 7.7) 4.3 7.9 | 62.5 and under 67.5 cents. 
6.0; 21 21.9 6.6 6.2 8.4) 8.0 7.8 8.9 10.6 | 67.5 and under 72.5 cents. 
a8 5.4 22.7 7.5 7.5 7.3 5.0 5.6 2.2 11.6 | 72.5 and under 77.5 cents. 
7.4| 7.2 8.2) 6.7) 7.3 3.7; 4.0) 4.4 2.2 12.0 | 77.5 and under 82.5 cents. 
92 110 1.6}; 8.0); 9.7 -9| 42) 4.7 1.9 13.4 | 82.5 and under 87.5 cents 
0.9 18.3 -8} 1.9) 14.4 61 2.21 2.5 1.1 7.2 | 87.5 and under 92.5 cents. 
95/1171 3) 7.4) 00) 38) 20! 24 .3| 8&8 | 92.5 and under 97.5 cents. 
0.9 | 13.8 | .2 6.6 8.0 » 2.8 3.2 5 5.6 | 97.5 and under 102.5 cents. 
7.8 9.7 -li} &4 6.5 (4) 2.3 2.7 3 1.5 102.5 and under 107.5 cents 
5.1) 64) @ 3.7 4.5 : 2.2 2.6 .3 | 107.5 and under 112.5 cents. 
431] Giese...) BOF 22 (?) 14] 17 3 .9 | 112.5 and under 117.5 cents. 
R31) Seee..,.. | 14; 17 (2) = ae .6 | 117.5 and under 122.5 cents. 
1.6) Siaece.... i) oo . Bibet 2) .2 3] .7 | 122.5 and under 127.5 cents. 
123); 181{- "i, 2 foe Pee a | 127.5 and under 132.5 cents. 
li as at BELLS? PE eh 132.5 and under 137.5 cents. 
Co 1 nf ee ee -1 | 137.5 and under 142.5 cents. 
5 P eee 1 el whee Fe Sod iétea 142.5 and under 152.5 cents 
3 CS f Ppa Sengilio Piges Fes .1 | 152.5 and under 162.5 cents. 
1 | See os | Do” 9 seat © MB eR ‘1 | 162.5 and under 172.5 cents. 
.4 a (2) 2 = -| Gee 7 a 172.5 cents and over. 
00.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 Total. 
ee ee  — ae aes i) | <A oh ae a 10 | Number of plants. 
65, 94853, 060! 12,870 |51, 367/42, 268! 9,000 2,345 |1,974| 371 | 860 | Number of workers. 
$0. 914 $0. 969) $0. 673 bones wahen $0. 588 {90 644)$0. 670, $0. 496 $0.767 | Average hourly earnings. 
| ! | | 








The average hourly earnings of males were 88.6 cents while those 
for women were 61.9 cents. As might be expected, the earnings of 
women showed the greater concentration—half of them were within 
8.5 cents of the average, above or below, as compared with a corre- 
sponding range of 12.5 cents from the average for men. More than a 
fifth of the men showed earnings in excess of $1.025 per hour, but the 
proportion of women in this category was negligible. Conversely, 
scarcely more than 1 percent of the men received less than 42.5 cents 
per hour but the earnings of almost 7 percent of the women were 
below this level. } 
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Regional Differences 


Nearly three-fourths of the parts plants studied, as compared wii} 
a little over half of the automobile and body plants, were in the fiy, 
East North Central States. The concentration of employees in thi: 
area, however, was slightly less in the parts division than in the auto. 
mobile division of the industry. Michigan, which had almost thre. 
fourths of all the workers in the automobile division, had less thay 
half the parts-plant employees. Average hourly earnings of parts. 
plant workers in the five “automobile” States as a group were Jes; 
than 3 cents above the rate for the country as a whole, but the Mich. 
igan figure exceeded the industry average by 7.6 cents. Inter-areg 
differences in averages were considerably greater in this division of th: 
industry than in the automobile division. A comparison of the rate 
for parts plants in the East North Central States with the figure for 
all other areas combined shows a difference of 12.8 cents, and averag 
earnings in Michigan were 17.6 cents per hour above the combined 
rate for all States outside the East North Central region. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the differences in these 
averages or those shown in table 2 are due to regional factors alone. 
The classification of plants on a regional basis does not result in groups 
which are strictly comparable. Any adequate interpretation of these 
regional differences in rates must take into account a complex series 
of factors, some of which appear to accentuate the differences whereas 
others seem to offset them. The relatively low earnings shown for th 
West North Central States will serve as an example. This region 
happens to be the only area that does not include one or more plants 
operated by one of the large companies which, in general, tend to have 
higher wage levels. On the other hand, the high-wage area, that is, 
the group of East North Central States, shows a disproportionately 
Jarge number of plants producing wheels and brakes, frames and axles, 
for which relatively high wages are paid. The functional and manage- 
ment structure of the industry, the extent of trade-union organization, 
sex ratios among employees, and various less tangible influences may 
have combined to maintain a high Jevel of wages among automotive 
workers in this area quite apart from these product differences. I! 
may be noted that earlier studies of this industry by the Bureau have 
consistently shown higher wages in Michigan than in other States. 

The differences in sex ratios among parts-plant employees in the 
several regions are not striking. The proportions of women varied 
from 6 percent in the 10 plants located in California, Kentucky, and 
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Oregon to 20 percent in Indiana, but the former group showed too few 
yoman employees to furnish a significant ratio. The inter-area differ- 
ences in the average hourly earnings of men and women followed 
essentially the same pattern as for all workers combined, except that 
women’s earnings showed smaller differences in terms of cents per 
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three. gy bour as a result of the universally high concentration of women’s 
than earnings around the general average. As in the case of the average 
parts. ay for men, the comparatively low earnings of women in the West North 


Central States is partly accounted for by the fact that this area in- 
dudes none of the plants operated by the larger companies. The 
average earnings of women in the 10 plants in California, Kentucky, 
and Oregon are not significant because of the small number of workers. 
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Earnings and Type of Product 


The 281 parts plants studied have been classified according to type 
of product on the basis of categories generally accepted by the indus- 
try. Average hourly earnings for workers in the several product 
groups range from 71.5 cents in plants producing pistons, valves, and 
parts thereof to 98.7 cents for axle plants (table 2). As has already 
been pointed out, the earnings in any group of plants or in any area 
are affected by interrelated factors which are difficult to isolate. 
Other things being equal, however, it would be expected that product 
eroups of plants showing hourly earnings above the general average 
would tend to be concentrated in the high-wage area, to contain 
relatively small numbers of female workers, and to include dispropor- 
tionately Jarge numbers of wage earners employed by the larger 
companies. Of the six product groups in which earnings are above 
the average for all parts plants, three (wheels, rims, and brakes; 
frames; and axles) had all of these characteristics. In two of the three 
remaining groups—the plants producing leaf springs and bumpers and 
those producing gears—the relatively high average earnings resulted 
principally from the skills required and the type of working conditions. 
may (@ Mm addition, a relatively larger number of the gear plants were in the 
otive ( higher-wage East North Central States. Earnings in body-hardware 

It | Plants were comparatively high despite the employment of large 
numbers of females, but it may be noted that the earnings of women 
in these plants were the highest for any product group where women 
constituted a substantial proportion of the workers. 
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+ It is recognized that such classification may result in some inaccuracies, particularly in the case of plants 
manufacturing more than one type of product (such plants were classified on the basis of major product by 
value). Since the categories are those used by the industry itself, it is believed that the results will be useful 
and that any errors involved are inconsequential. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Automotive-Part; |)j,;. 












































ee 
| All divisions East Nort! 
| Central 
| Num- All workers Males Females All workers 
Type of product ber of ile CM Ree i ia —- 
plants | | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver 
i wr |} age | wy "A age y .|, age I age 
| i hourly — hourly — hourly — ont 
r | earn- earn- earn- | earn. 
ings ings ings | ings 
AS ien. SRR Sec Pee AA Tee oo a : 
All products _ _- Sadie 281 |148,329 |$0. 838 |120, 288 |$0. 886 (28,041 |$0. 619 [117,315 80. age 
Wheels, rims, and brakes........| 8| 9,421| .921| 8,991| .930| 430| .688| 8.817) a 
Chassis frames-___-....-. , Fe 4 .929 | 7,189} .932 159 822 | 7,002 4% 
Pistons, valves, and parts thereof 29 | 8,130 | .715 | 6,972] .752 | 1,158 481 | 6,910 72 
. 
Leaf springs and bumpers_. 21 4,790 | .883 | 4,716) .887 74 590 | 3,756 XU 
Automotive stampings. __-- 54 | 12,827 779 9, 785 . 828 | 3,042 606 | 10,099 2 
Miscellaneous machined parts __- 33 | 11,583 | .808 | 10, 495 | +831 1,088} .555 | 7,921 x4 
Instruments !__ ‘ 4 5, 543 . 731 3, 105 . 834 | 2,438 . 586 5, 380 737 
Automotive electrical equipment.| 35 | 22, 024 | .796 | 15,092 | .875 | 6,932 | .616 | 19,401 | sis 
Radiators... - veeeeee----e---| 11] 4,251} .786| 3,760] .800| 482] 614) 897) 147 
eC S S oe 7 | 3,070) .826) 2,026) .910 | 1,044 642 | 2,451 837 
Coil (wire) springs... __. saitiesthcn 14| 7,238; .7 4,892 | .856 | 2,346 636 | 5,884 808 
Fata ale OE ts EE eae 13 6, 466 . 896 6, 446 . 897 20 651 5, 688 GX 
Bearings - -- - 18 | 15, 426 795 | 12,184 849 | 3, 242 585 6, 599 Se 
595 | 13, 309 305 
687 





Axles. j or 12 | 14,025 | .987 | 14.013 | .987 12 


Automobile-body hardware... 17 | 16,187 | .881 | 10,613 | .974 | 5,574 13,201 8% 

















1 Speedometers, ammeters, gasoline gages, oil-pressure gages, thermometers, etc. 


Average hourly earnings were relatively low in plants manufactur- 
ing pistons and valves and in those producing instruments. The low 
earnings in plants manufacturing pistons, valves, and other machined 
motor parts are explained in large part by the extent to which these 
products are manufactured on a mass-production basis with the use of 
automatic machinery; skill requirements in this product group are 
consequently comparatively low. The average hourly earnings of 
males in these plants were the lowest of any of the product groups. 
Women constituted more than two-fifths of the total labor force in the 
plants making instruments, and the earnings average for the produc 
group consequently reflects their generally lower earnings level. 


Plant Averages 


A distribution of individual plants according to the average hourly 
earnings of all their workers together shows approximately half the 


plants with average earnings levels between 60 and 85 cents per hour: 


these plants employed a little more than two-fifths of the workers in 
the parts division of the industry (table 3). Less than a fifth of tl 


plants had earnings averages above 90 cents per hour, and these, 
as might be. expected, were the larger plants; as a group, they in- 


cluded almost two-fifths of the workers. All of these highest-w ay 


plants, except one comparatively small establishment, were in thc 


East North Central States. Twenty-three plants showed avery 


hourly earnings below 50 cents. These were the smaller plants, 
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ion, by Type of Product, Geographic Division, and Sex, May-June 1940 
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Orth Fast North Central—Con. Other divisions 
ial 
kers Males Females All workers Males | Females 
- —— —— = eS Type of product 
A ver. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age ; age . |, age | a8€ |r|. age _|, age | 
bonis Nutt | hourty} 4@"| hourty| 42") nourty| NY" | hourty| N@") hourly 
earn. ber | earn- * | earn- earn- earn- earn- | 
ings ings ings ings ings ings | 
~ = ——— > aaa - _— Ss — 
$0. 866 95, 337 $0. 915 /21,978 |$0. 638 [31,014 |$0.738 |24,951 |$0.780 | 6,063 555 All products 
43 34 | .951| 380| .713| 604] .611| 563] .620| 41| .484 | Wheels, rims, and brak 
439 6843 | .941 159 . 822 346 | .752 346 . 752 4 Chassis frames 
72 5,860 | .770 | 1,050 | .485 | 1,220 .634 | 1,112 . 653 108 . 444 ee valves, and parts 
thereof. 
Sty 3,686 | .904 70 .591 | 1,034 . 833 | 1,030 833 4 577 | Leaf springs and bumpers 
823 7,946 | .870 | 2,153 .630 | 2,728 | .630 | 1,839 664 889 | .555 | Automotive stampings 
M42 7, 4 862 637 . 579 | 3, 662 .7 3, 211 7 451 519 | Miscellaneous machined 
| | parts. 
737 3,016 | .840 | 2,364 591 163 | .543 89 628 7 438 Instruments.! 
818 13,147 | .902 | 6,254 630 | 2,623 . 646 | 1,945 697 678 499 | Automotive electrical equip 
i ment. 
747 805 | .764 92 586 | 3,354 796 | 2, 964 . 820 390 | .619 | Radiators. 
837 1,592 | .932 859 650 619 | .7 434 | .845 185 | .604 | Carburetors. 
SUS 3,914 . 881 | 1,970 654 | 1,354 . 694 978 . 750 376 . 588 | Coil (wire) springs 
920 5,668 | .921 20 651 778 . 739 7 . 739 |... , | Gears. 
446 5200} .902 | 1,309] .629| 8,827| |759| 6,984| _812| 1,843 | .554 | Bearings. 
995 3,297 | .995 12 595 716 . 840 716 . 340 ..-| Axles. 
SUG 8651 | .991 | 4,550 705 | 2,986 | 816 | 1,962 . 907 | 1,024 .604 | Automobile-body hardwar« 











employing an average of less than 120 workers; 13 of the 23 were in 
the East North Central States. 

Hourly earnings and size of operating company.—The concentration 
of employees in plants operated by large companies, as already noted, 
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these 
ise of TaBLe 3.—Distribution of Plants and Workers in Automotive-Parts Division, by Plant 
> ar Average Hourly Earnings, Size of Company, and Region, May—June 1940 
ure 
ys of Companies employin ae i rj owe 
~ : g 1,500 | Companies employing fewer 
oups All companies or more workers than 1,500 workers 
n the Plant av | ‘ee 
erage East | Other | East | Other | East | Other 
duct hoary earn | All divisions | ¥Or'"| aivi- | Au divisions | North) qivi- | an divisions | Nort | aici 
(in cents) tral | ions tral sions | tral | Sions 
| | eee reall I 
| | 
Plants| YTK-| piants| Plants| Plants} Y°*-| pignts| Plants| Plants, V°*| Piants, Plants 
ers ers } 
| ers 
_— | | . Se a 
ourly Under 40.0... . 4) (208 1 actin — ..- = ‘ 208 
40.0-44.9__. 2. 6| 478 2) 4)... Saree 6| 478 2 
f the 45.0-49.9._.._- 13} 2002; 10 a. SEE Hy 13} 2,002, 10 
90.0-54.9.....-| 21 2774) 17) 7 Fak | wm] 277 17 7 
hour; 35.0-50.9...... 22) 13, 361 14 8 2} () i i} 2) 3,361 13 7 
00.0-64.9__ 25| 7,313) 18 7 3) 3,846 2 1| 22) 3,467 16 fi 
rs lm 65.0-69.9___.. - 22\ 25,726 4 8 i) @) | ail 5,726 13 5 
70.0-74.9. =. 36) 13, 137 22 14 10} 3, 068 6 4} 26-5, 069 16 10 
f the 75.0-70.9...-.- 27| 15,722} 17; 10; 10) 10,349) 6 4] 17] 6,373 11 6 
90.0-84.9.____- 32| 20, 130 26 6 12} 14,560, 10 2) 20) 5,570 16 ‘ 
hese, %5.0-89.9...___ 22| 21, 344 19 3 13! 19, 056 il 2 9) 2, 288 8 
- 90.0-94.9. 2... 22| 27, 388 ee 14) 25, 000 14 8 2,388 8 
y in- %.0-99.9._ 12} 10, 747! ui i 8} 7,861, 8 4| 2, 886 ; 
a 100.0 and over 14} 17,999) 14 6 15, 786) 6 8} 2,213 5 
age Ce ote elec eateneie ETc: Ramah Sie stat We Fino 
Total...|  281/148,320)  207/ 74) © 79/104,526, 65, S14, Ss 02 43,803; 42, tw 
» the "y BSc Cees eae Bae 2 oa 
—_ Average | [ ee 
erage houriy aati | 
ants, ings es | $0838 =| $0.866) $0.738 $0.81 —| $0,903) $0.780, 90.735 ~—|-$0. 759) $0.68: 
| | | 





' Workers in 2 plants included in interval 60. 0-64. 9 cents. 
? Workers in 1 plant included in interval 70. 0-74. 9 cents. 
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is somewhat less in the parts division of the industry than in 4), 
automobile and body division. About 70 percent of all the work. 
ers were employed in parts plants operated by the larger companj. 
as compared with 90 percent in the automobile division.‘ 1), 
104,526 workers employed in the parts plants of large firms shovwe, 
average hourly earnings of 88.1 cents, or 14.6 cents above the ayo. HT. 
age for employees of the smaller firms. The corresponding differ. 
ence between large and small automobile and body manufacturex 
was slightly less—13.5 cents. More than four-fifths of the parts 
plants operated by large companies were in the East North (ep. 
tral States and included a similar proportion of their employee; 
The regional difference between plants of the larger companies, which 
amounted to 12.3 cents (table 3), appears to be striking, but it must H 0! 























be borne in mind that groups of plants in the East North Centre| 3 x: 
States are not strictly comparable with those in other areas, even when rt 
they are operated by the same company. This apparent large regiona| ry 
difference is partly a reflection of the fact that the East North Centra] Hy 


States include disproportionately large numbers of parts plants in & © 
which hourly earnings were above the general average because of the 
nature of the product and its requirements in terms of highly skilled 
workers. Conversely, 12 of the 14 plants operated outside the 
“automobile States’? by the large companies were manufacturing 
products which showed earnings below the general level for all parts 
plants. It is probable that the inter-area difference of 12.3 cents ir 
earnings among plants of the large companies tends to overstate the 
actual regional difference, whereas the regional variation of 7.8 cents 
between small companies may be an understatement. 

None of the plants operated by the larger companies showed aver- 
age earnings under 55 cents per hour, but nearly a fourth of the 
small-company plants had averages below that level. At the othe 
end of the scale, a third of the large-company plants had earnings 
averages above 90 cents per hour, but only a tenth of the plants 
operated by small companies were in this category. 

Earnings and size of plant.—The relationship between averag 
hourly earnings of workers and size of establishment is somewhat 
more pronounced among parts plants than in the automobile div- 
sion of the industry. Only 6 of the 69 establishments with 1() 
employees or less showed plant average hourly earnings of 80 cents 
or more, but only 4 of the 14 plants with more than 2,500 workers eac! 
had averages below 80 cents (table 4); of the 26 plants in which 





‘ It is recognized that these ratios as well as the differences in plant average hourly earnings are alicc' 
by the definition of large and small companies, both of which are arbitrary. However, in the case of thi 
automobile division, the two groups of companies were clear-cut and a dividing point of 5,000 employets 
was used. In the case of parts plants, which are about a fourth as large, companies employing 1,50 
more workers were considered as large. 
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Work. 
1PANies 
' The 


showed 


earnings averaged 95 cents or more per hour, 15 had more than 500 
employees each. More than a fourth of all the establishments 
showed between 101 and 250 workers each and the plant average 
hourly earnings among this group were widely distributed. 


B aver. Taste 4.—Distribution of Plants in Automotive-Parts Division, by Plant . {verage Hourly 









































differ. Earnings and Size of Plant, May—June 1940 
Cturers éf : 
Total Size of plant in terms of number of workers 
| Parts - ee 
1 C : Average hourly earnings - Uae | | 2 501 
en- m- Jnder Bs ® ve 501- | 1,001-| “* 
OF CS. | | over 
whic | i. 
hich Under 40.0. cents. ........... 208 4 , ae 2 + |. 
{ must 40.0-44.9 cemts...---..-..-.-- 478 6 1 3 2 bemepnse | an Ere 
: 45.0-49.9 cents_.............- 13 3 5 | ee 1 
/entral 50.0-54.9 cemts..-.----.------ 2,774 24 7 7 7  — 1 
55,0-59.9 cents.............- 3, 894 2 5 9 6 | .| a ed 
1 when 60.0-64.9 cents...........-...] 6,780 25 4 6 8 | 2 | 3 | l 1 
: 65.0-69.9 cemts...............| 6,226 _ ee 4 ll 2 4 jj =a 
2'10nal 70.0-74.9 cents..-.....-.----- 12, 637 36 3 6 8 10 7 5 ee 
75.0-79.9 cents..........--.-- 15, 722 27 4 1 7 5 4 3 | 3 
entra! 30.0-84.9 cents.............-.| 20, 130 32 1 2 9 8 7 3 | 2 
a 95.0-89.9 cents...............| 21,344 —— 3 2 8 4 | 4 2 
nts in (Me .0-94.9 cents... 2--- dg} abepert ae 5 So a 4 
95.0-99.9 cemts...............| 10, 747 a See) cee ee 2 | 5 B i... ae 
of the 100.0 cents and over_........| 17,999 |, fenaeewes 4 | 5 | 1 | 2 2 
skilled Number of plants.....|_....._- | 281 27 | 42 | 78 | 55 | 42 | 23 | 14 
le the [Number of employees_....__|148, 329 |._..-.-- 881 | 2,889 | 11,787 | 18,378 | 24,790 | 34.255 | 55, 349 
tur; Average hourly cernings.....| $0. 838 |........ $0. 599 | $0. 627 | $0.698 | $0.791 | $0. 808 | $0.847 | $0. 904 
uring 
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Size of Community and Unionization 


The earnings of workers in organized parts plants in the East North 
Central States tended, in general, to be higher in the larger cities 
than in the small, although the relationship was neither close nor 
uniform. There was virtually no relationship between earnings and 
size of city in States outside the East North Central area or in the 
nonunion plants, as a whole. 

Earnings in union plants were, as might be expected, somewhat 
higher than those in nonunion plants, and the differences were larger 
in the East North Central States than elsewhere. Slightly more than 
half (146) of the plants reported union agreements in effect at the 
time this study was made. The organized plants were, on the 
average, more than three times as large as the plants which reported 
no union agreements in effect, and the latter group employed less 
than a fourth of all the workers. Of the 207 plants in the East North 
Central States, 115 reported union agreements, but these establish- 
ments employed 80 percent of the workers in the region. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the workers outside this region were employed 
in the 31 organized plants; 43 plants, with the remaining third of the 
employees, reported no union agreements. 
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Occupational Differences 


Male workers.—Almost four-fifths of the males employed i) {}, 
automotive-parts division of the industry were working in prodiictio, 
departments. As in the case of the automobile division, },;), 
earnings of male workers in these departments were slightly j)eloy 
(2.1 cents) the general average for all men in the parts division as , 
whole (table 5). Maintenance workers received an average of 9 | 
cents per hour or one-half cent below the figure for all males, and ¢}, 
rate for all male foundry workers was 2.5 cents below the gener! 
average. The average for males in tool and die departments j, 
parts plants was $1.088 or 20.2 cents above the average earning 
of all men. : 


= 


TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Automotive-Parts Division, by Sex 
Occupation, and Geographic Division, May—June 1940 





ee 


All | East North Other 
































divisions Central | = divisions 
Occupation Aver- Aver- A ver- 
, 2 age y * age ; ue 
oy hourly — hourly — ho 
earn- earn- oan 
ings ings 
Males 
All departments _. atiniine Dine tmnnte achbinntig 120, 288 |$0. 886 (95, 337 |$0. 915 24, 951 $0. 78 
Processing occupations indi nobaiidpennasevoseacunash Me | «ane TRAE. 3OOS 19, 263 75 
Ages, S60... -.-......--+ mtintimdnaniont Ah: hae. ae 16 84 
Assemblers, sheet-metal, cannanenney . i Jee deb akd 1,557 | .799 748 | .794 809 Ri)4 
Assemblers, small parts_............- sreianrdicdabinaiia 7, - 814 | 6,201 | .842 | 1, 665 7] 
Assemb) spring end PR RET TET 408 | .870 327 | .891 8] 7H 
Bench hands, machined parts__....................-.- 478 | .865 375 | .905 103 7 
Clerical workers, factory......._.-_-._- bdhcoseuts oowsds 2,624 | .786 036 | .815 588 6s 
ES SL a 47 . 860 413 | .877 59 748 
BE idechintnbdbwes sdadaeitdaswwcennecsc--~a--- 907 | .982 778 | .904 129; © 
Drop-hammer operators - EL EE ee 645 | 1. 361 575 | 1.416 70 4 
Foremen and lay-out men-.-.-_........._.-.-.-.-.--.-.- 1,968 | .996 | 1,705 | 1.017 263 ‘ 
Forge-shop workers, not elsewhere classified _ - iliand 946 | .939 813 | .958 133 
Formers and fitters, spri and bumpers._........._.. 438 | .946 324 | .957 114 ) 
Hardener and annealer helpers___ -_- Tie webnineeasthien 1,302 | .844 951 | .883 351 7 
Hardeners and annealers..............................- 1,210 | .896 935 | .930 75 
Heaters, forge il la inet 542 | 1.035 450 | 1.070 92 \ 
rh processing occupations, 1 not elsewhere clas- 

- ania , ae a 803 . 740 632 . 791 171 th 
Inspectors, tool, die, and lay-out. Ua Se eee nC “bia 329 | 1.083 257 | 1.111 72 987 
Inspectors, not elsewhere classified........_..-- a si 7,050 | .825 | 5,491°| .860/ 1,559 704 
SOP GU Abd -did dcr editantduntnidecnecn- Dachen sudidbeatiils 2,605 | .956 | 1,841 | .995 764 . Sh 
Laborers, not elsewhere classified. ...................-- 5,225 | .741 | 4,141/ .7 1, 084 67 
Leaders and relief workers_..........................-- 1,127 | . 9657 796 | .983 331 5 
I I i  cins ocaentinsntccbeocece path takietiieiaanshil 337 | .890 279 | .940 58 68 
Operators, machining processes_....................... 23, 051 886 18,155 | .916 | 4,896 7 

i cise cli nneSennguanednne 910 495 | .929 % 
ee SUSE LS CSM TOA PRES CG aa eee 4, 268 871 | 3,697 | .891 571 7 
SN inncinaneans=$ een ae ee aE cavatsiiadae ‘ . 981 156 7H 
Grinding machines... ....................-.-.- ....| 6,075 | .892 | 4,179 | .933 | 1,896 sie 
Lathes, automatic and semiautomatic...........___ 5,924 | .914 | 4,662/| .946 | 1, 262 79 
pT EE COE ST: OY Se erepeeeeeee 1,270 | .852 | 1,147 . 869 123 ; 
REESE ER TT Sr 1,501 | .865/| 1,218 | .882 283 M 
Misce us machines, not elsewhere classified___ 2,629 | .838 | 2,077) .877 552 697 
Other pow yon occupations, not elsewhere classified..| 5,647 | .871 | 4,857 | .889 790 
SR MUNDO nin etina de dcbbdbenienshocdsacesee 1,063 | . 601 707 | .717 356 . 638 
Paint-shop workers, not elsewhere classified_......__._. 795 829 626 | .868 169 697 
| EER SRT eee ee tad le 620 | .894 528 929 92 7 
Platers...... ; es aateceipdcainal 912 | .862 7: 891 183 
Polishers and buffers, plating __ s8Ui 2. SRY Le 1 SOs Lee 511 
Polishers and rubbers, paint... .--- ebliainmnane ediugahi 222 | 1.006 196 | 1.049 26 
Punch and press oper ators. 7, 956 853 | 6, 544 886 | 1,412 
Repairmen peodustive, not elsewhere classified __ 820 897 554 917 266 
Sheet-metal-machine operators, not elsewhere classified _ "| 684 848 549 879 135 
——o eed iinnwoncntnacamna seal 457 .911 430 . 916 27 
ers, hand, and material handlers. _..........___-- | 5,784 | .746 | 4,743 | .770/| 1,041 








paste 5.—-Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Automatic-Parts Division, by Sex, 
Occupation, and Geographic Division, May—June 1940—Continued 
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Occupation 


Males—Continued 


processing occupations—Continued. 

Praca ey Sata eeen deus socces tics... 
Welds ee 
Welders and brazers, machine 





rool- and die-room occupations... _____- 
Foremen and Jeaders......_._____- . 

Tool and die makers____- ‘ 

Tool and die maker apprentices. _ ae 
Tool-room workers, not elsewhere classified _ 


Foundry ———— As BND ROME § TEAS. 
Casting cleaners eb inaereaaniiar apie ne 
Chippers and sand blasters _ 
Coremak 


Pattern makers 

Skilled and semiskilled foundry w workers, not elsewhere 
classified _- ‘ Z 

Unskilled foundry workers SMP ORD FP ES Set 


Maintenance and service ospeupetiens. ETT RG 5 
Carpenters 

ET a ISS Te 

Foremen and leaders.............._.________. 

Helpers and apprentices 

pA ES CS EE EE 

Laborers, not elsewhere classified 

Repairmen, sk flied ___- p> etanaiokwencbu Re 
Repairmen, machine tools................_.__.____ 
Repairmen, other equipment - 

Mill Sr ae 

Pipefitters __ 

Semiskilled workers, ‘not elsewhere classified _- 

Service workers.___- 

Skilled workers, not elsewhere classified _. 

Tool grinders and cutters - 

Truck drivers 


Mg mec aan nena 


Oumtainaee machines, not yn ee ~ ow “a 

occupations, not elsewhere classified _- 
li il le ARIE 28 SS sa a 
Paint-shop workers, not elsewhere classified_.......____ 


AS tt RE 5 ES EO SE ey 


Truckers, ies pa yo ai handlers 


Welders and brazers, machine..........._........-.--. 
nes 


























All East North 
| divisions Central 
| ey Aver-| 
| Num- 4 
--* | he curly 
ber earn- earn- 
ings ings 
| 
802 |$0. 821 672 '$0. 840 | 
1,088 | .966 971 | 1.010 | 
1,710 | .874| 1,415 | 905 
9,042 | 1.088 | 6,907 | 1.128 | 2 
354 | 1.354 270 | 1.370 | 
7,641 | 1.126 | 5,935 | 1.162! 1, 
819 . 635 538 . 658 
228 | .969 . 980 | 
2,070 | .861 | 1,646 | . 369 | 
231 | .821 191 | . 825 | 
241 | .837 180 | .842 | 
119 | . 886 92 | .897 | 
60 | .758 52] .761 | 
438 | .950| 340 | .974 | 
63 | 1.073 55 | 1. 085 
571 | .869 470 | . 867 
347 | .752 266 | .749 
13,848 | .881 |10,719 | .907 
314 | .883 241 | .901 
989 | 1.009 810 | 1.030 | 
538 | 1.109 405 | 1. 137 | 
1,156 | .792 764 | . 823 
960 | . 680 735 | . 605 
995 | .761 738 | .792 
2,608 | .984 | 2.014 | 1,013 
2,490 | .985 | 1,922 | 1.014 
118 | .960 92| .984 
1,189 | .919 966 | .940 
470 | 1.001 373 | 1.082 
571 | .826 470 | .836 
309 | .713 232 | .735 
1,395 | .954 | 1,095 | .977 | 
758 | .917 645 | .941 
415 | .800| 306| .822 
1,181 | .687| 925 | .702 
| } 
28,041 | .619 21, 978 638 | 6,063 
27,801 | .619 21,786 | .638 | 6, 015 
661 | |620| 344 | _628 | 
11,110 | .617 | 9, 243 .633 | 1,867 
221| .540| 160) .551 
4, 854 - 586 | 3,417 | .604 | 1,437 
528 | . 589 407 | .605 
3,661 | .631 | 2.868 .652 
1,017 | .637 805 | .652 
306 | . 564 . 573 
73 | .576 $8 | | . 576 | 
163 596 146 | . 607 | 
2,102 | 1644 | 1,825 | | 659 | 
769 653 | 597| .680 | 
862| .490| 669) |512 | 
640 686.| 565) .608 
200| .567| 179) .557 
3,509 | .686 | 2,844 7 
590 618 396 | . 642 
106 649 97 | . 659 | 
27 | .601 | 2 | .616 | 
213 604 167 | .628 
176 595 136 | .619 
37 646 31 | .663 














' Workers too few to 





justify computation of an average. 
+ Numbers insufficient to classify by detailed occupational groups. 


i 
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Working foremen in tool and die rooms, as in the case of automo}, 
and body plants, were the highest-paid single occupational group 7 
the parts plants; their average of $1.354 was 6.2 cents below that fo, 
similar employees in automobile plants.’ Except for apprentices, th. 
janitors, with average earnings of 68.0 cents per hour, were the lowes. 
paid group. Earnings among male workers in production depart. 
ments varied from $1.361 per hour for drop-hammer operators to 69) 
cents for packers and craters. In the automobile and body divisio, 
the averages for 23 occupations, which included nearly half the ma), 
production workers, as already pointed out, were within 3 cents of 
the general average for the group. No such high degree of concep. 
tration was found in the earnings of men employed in the-productioy 
departments of parts plants; a range 3 cents above and below the 
group average of 86.5 cents included only 16 occupations whict 
employed less than two-fifths of the workers. 

About one-eighth of all the men employed in parts plants were 
classified in the 11 occupational groups for which average earning 
were $1.00 or more per hour, as compared with a quarter of the men 
classified in 28 occupations in automobile and body plants. Fow 
occupational groups totaling about 9,000 parts-plant male employees 
showed average hourly earnings in excess of $1.10; included were 
maintenance foremen and leaders ($1.109), tool and die makers 
($1.126), foremen and leaders in tool and die rooms ($1.354), and 
drop-hammer operators ($1.361). Fourteen occupational groups. 
in which nearly a fifth of the male workers were classified, showed 
average hourly earnings below the 80-cent level; in the automobile 
division the 5,091 janitors were the only employees (apprentices 
excepted) in this category. Six occupational groups (in addition to 
helpers and apprentices in production departments), which included 
more than 14,000 male parts-plant workers, had average earnings 
under 75 cents per hour. These groups were janitors (68.0 cents 
watchmen (68.7 cents), packers and craters (69.1 cents), miscella- 
neous service workers (71.3 cents), laborers in production depart- 
ments (74.1 cents), and truckers and material handlers (74.6 cents 

Data on regional differences in the earnings of occupational groups 
are, in general, not conclusive. As is pointed out above in connection 
with the general averages of earnings, none of the geographical rat: 
differences is clear cut. Further. tne numbers of workers in several! 
of the occupational categories saown are too small to justify the com- 
putation of averages even when data for all the States outside the 
East North Central area are combined. 











5It should be noted that important differen:es in the technological characteristics and occupations! 
patterns of the two divisions of the motor-vehicle industry make comparisons of occupational earnings rates 
somewhat hazardous. Certain occupations, such as line assembly work, which are very important 
in large vehicle plants, do not appear in the parts division. Further, a few occupations shown under the 
same headings may not, because of differences i technology, be strictly comparable from one division to 
another. 
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Female workers.—Practically all of the 28,000 women employed in 
the parts plants studied were working in production departments. 


Mobile 
“Oup In 


hat for Mf Nearly 40 percent were small-parts assemblers whose earnings aver- 
e3, the MB aged 61.7 cents per hour. The highest earnings paid to women were 
lowest. fk received by paint-shop workers and by punch and press operators. 


lepart. 
to 69.) 


The rate for both of these occupational groups was 68.6 cents per 
hour and the latter included about an eighth of the total females. 
The 862 women classified as packers and craters had the lowest rate 
of earnings. Inspectors with average hourly earnings of 58.6 cents, 
drill-press operators (63.7 cents), and miscellaneous machine operators 
(64.4 cents) were the only other occupational groups which included 
substantial numbers of women. 


IVision 
€ male 
Nts of 
ONcen- 
uction 
WwW the 
which WEEKLY HOURS AND EARNINGS 
Full-time Weekly Hours 


> Were 


Four-fifths (223) of the 281 parts plants included in the survey 
were operated on the basis of a 40-hour week. The majority of the 
remainder had a 42-hour schedule although 11 were operating less 
than 40 hours and 7 were normally working overtime, i. e., more 
than the 42 hours then allowed at basic wage rates by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Full-time hours showed little variation between 
the East North Central or “automobile” States and the other areas. 
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lowed Employees in the parts plants studied actually worked an average 
10bile JF of 37.9 hours per week during the pay-roll period for which the data 
notices J were collected. Regional differences in average weekly hours were 
on to @ not striking; none varied from the combined average by more than 2.2 
luded hours (table 6). 
nings 
mete TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Workers 
1 ' in Automotive-Parts Division, by Geographic Division, May—June 1940 
Ceua- 
part- Number | Number} Average | Average | Average 
Geographic division of of hourly | weekly | weekly 
nts plants | workers earniugs | hours | earnings 
‘oups i De. Phe 4 a (oper ree 
wd le ictnavcngtnndneceseracenncesonsas 281 | 148,329 |  $0.838 | 37.9} $31.75 
‘tion = | | 
New England and Middle Atlantic__..............-- 55 | 27,809 .745 | 39. 2 | 29. 18 
rate i “a RPT SENS IRR E 7 | 117,315 | - 866 | 37.6 | 32. 54 
Michigan | CRN NEBL EE 90 | 65,948 | 914 37.0 33. 80 
veral SS Say: 51 19, 733 . 823 37.3 30. 73 
TE RE AEE 25 18,149 . 834 38. 2 31. 83 
com- Illinois end Wisconsin...................---.---- 41 | 13,485 | . 747 40. 1 29. 94 
i sai ncsmdionnodincinginehs 9| 2345) . 644 38. 2 24. 56 
» the ET 10 | 360 | "767 | 35.9 | 27.55 
ational Since the data on weekly hours are based on a single pay roll, they 
TS rates ° . . . 
a necessarily reflect the different slack and busy periods of the various 
fer the groups of plants. This is apparent from the averages for the several 


sion to 


groups of workers employed in establishments manufacturing different 
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types of products. However, none of the group averages diffe;., HR!” 
from the general figure by as much as 4 hours per week (table 7). 


TaBLe 7. Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of }i orker, 
in Automotive-Parts Division, by Product, May—June 1940 























| Number | Number | Average | Average | A veray, rnd 

Product of of hourly weekly weekly 25 

plants | workers | earnings | hours | earning: 25 

a 

2.5 

All products.............____- as 281 | 148,329 $0,838 37.9) ¢& 7.5 
eer eee 9 62.8 

Wheels, rims, and brakes......_..- 8 9, 421 . 921 36. 0 3.1 en 
Chassisframes....  _...... Rast yct 5 7, 348 . 929 40.8 | 37 44 “9 
Pistons, valves, and parts thereof. --- 29 8, 130 . 715 39. 1 77.% nn 
Leaf springs and bumpers -- PALES A Stil 21 4, 790 . 883 36. 0 31. 8 0! 
Antomotive stampings.... ..................-- 54 12, 827 .779 . 36.7 | RK by 7! 
Miscellaneo= juachined parts pe ON Pk - 33 11, 583 . 808 38. 2 30. 80 2! 
Inst-uments 1___ icicle dabei 4 5, 543 . 731 38.8 KR. % 97.1 

“.atomotive electrical il equipment... Te 35 22, 024 . 796 37.4 20 8] 102 
ee ascoes p Phe 11 4, 251 . 736 38.7 0.4 107 
Carburetors. - PE FEE PA ACAD 7 3, 070 . 826 38. 0 31 112 
os ova) springs.. RRS ot EE shade ery 14 7, 238 . 788 34.0 %, 

Gears... een Sane eitinaedtomame 13 6, 466 . 896 36.3 9 - 
RAR adn PN HR 18| 15,426 795 38.6 | , 
Axles pit 4 GR TRA. MEN Sa 12| 14,025 . 987 39.9 | 
Automobile-body hardware...__- eS ase s- 17 16, 187 . 881 38.3 








1 Speedometers, ammeters, gasoline gages, oil-pressure gages, thermometers, etc. 
Average Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings for all parts-plant workers averaged $31.75 during 
the pay-roll period used as the basis for this study (table 6). The 
lowest average is that for the West North Central States and is 
explained by the low average hourly earnings rate discussed earlier. 
The highest weekly figure was that for Michigan workers who earned 
an average of $33.80. As in the case of hours, weekly earnings data 
were affected by the operating schedules of individual plants during 
the pay-roll period used as the basis for the study. 














Motor-V ehicle Industry as a Whole 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The average hourly earnings of the entire group of 471,270 employees 
in the 448 plants included in the survey of the motor-vehicle industry 
amounted to 92.2 cents during May and June 1940, and the earnings 
of half of the workers were within approximately 10 cents of th 
general average (table 8). The comparatively high level of earning: 
in the industry is emphasized by the fact that the rates for a fourth o! 
this large group of workers were in excess of $1.03 per hour, where: 
fewer than 3 percent, principally women employed in parts plants. 
earned less than 52.5 cents per hour. Comparison of the earnings 0! 
workers in plants in the “automobile region,” that is, the East North 
Central States (Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin), 
with the average for other areas reveals a difference of 11.7 cents. 
The data shown in table 8 provide a general picture of wage levels 
in the industry as it is popularly conceived. 
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diffore) ME TABE® 8 ‘Percentage Distribution of Workers in Motor-Vehicle Industry by Average 
- “a Hourly Karnings and Geographic Division, May—June 1940 
Le 4 . 


























pa 
, Fast 
f VW orker, Hourly earnings All ban od pal Hourly earnings All | North | Other 
in cents) divi- Nort , (in cents) divi- Cen- divi- 
_s sions |Central') sions sions tral! sions 
| ee oma eS ee a eee 
lA Verage Under 37.5...----.--- ok 0.4 0.2 1.3 || 117.5 and under 122.5___- 2.3 2.6 0.9 
| Weekly 7,5and under 42.5... _._. 6 -5 1.2 |} 122.5 and under 127.5_--. 1.2 | 1.3 4 
| Carnings 42,5 and under 47.5_..__ _ 8 7 1.7 || 127.5 and under 132.5____ 8 | 9 2 
|___" B g5and under 525.0...) 1.1 7 2.5 || 132.5and under 137.5....| .6! 7 1 
5 and under 57.5...__ 1.7 1.1 4.5 || 137.5 and under 142.5... .4 | 5 1 
| $3.75 MMB sand under625.....-| 20] 1.4 4.7 || 142.5 and under 152.5.....|  .4 5 | 1 
r 42.8 and under 67.5...___. 3.0 2.7 4.4 || 152.5 and under 162.5____. 2 oT eS 
33. 13 67.5 and under 72.5_...._- 3.1 2.7 4.8 || 162.5 and under 172.5..._. | al (2) 
37. %4 72.5and under 77.5_-.___. 6.2 5.5 9.1 || 172.5 and over_.......__-- -1 2 1 
27.% 77,5and under 82.5...___. 7.5 7.1 9.6 — —--—|]—_—- —-— 
31. 8 q2.5and under 87.5...__. 9.9 9.2 13.0 ah a 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
2B. § s7,5and under 92.5__..__. 13.4 13. 6 12.3 —= | == 
30, 89 92.5and under 97.5_...__- 10.8 11.0 10.3 || Number of plants___.__- 448 296 152 
28. 36 g7,6and under 102.5......} 13.9 15.1 8.6 || Number of workers. ._...|471, 270 |388, 466 | 82, 804 
29. §] 102.5 and under 107.5__- 9.2 10. 2 4.6 || Average hourly earnings.| $0.922 | $0.943 | $0. 826 
30.4 107.5 and under 112.5____- 5.9 6.4 3.5 || Average weekly hours. - . 37.2 37.0 37.9 
31.) 112.5 and under 117.5____- 4.4 4.9 2.0 || Average weekly earnings | $34.26 | $34.89 | $31.30 
8 5 

















1 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
: Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The group of establishments from which the data for table 9 were 
collected include only those classified by the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures as belonging to the motor-vehicle, automotive-stamping, or 


during &% automotive-electrical-equipment industries. This group is somewhat 
. The §— more homogeneous than the larger group on which table 8 is based 


and is § because of the exclusion of establishments manufacturing such items 
-arlier, J as hardware, coil springs, locks, and other products which, as far as 
earned J technological processes and occupations are concerned, have little in 
Ss data J common with the motor-vehicle industry proper. This greater 
during & similarity of plants included is apparent from the somewhat higher 


concentration of individual earnings about the general average and 


TaBLe 9.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Motor-Vehicle and Allied ' Industries, 
by Average Hourly Earnings and Geographic Division, May—June 1940 
































lovees Hourly earnings (in | All di-| ast | Other Hourly earnings ‘in | Au'di-| Past | Other 
( y ee: cents) ‘gi North divi- ory | wisleme North | divi- 
visiOnS | Central| sions conte) Speer? entral| sions 
lustry 2 Weer Spann 
Pnuings Un... 0.3 0.1 1.3 || 117.5 and under 122.5___ 2.5 2.7 | 1.1 
37.5 and under 42.5.....__ .3 3 .9 |} 122.6 and under 127.5-__-__- 1.2 1.4 | 4 
of the 42.5 and under 47.5... __ 4 an 1.0 || 127.5 and under 132.5_-- 8 | 1.0 | ‘a 
Va 47.5 and under 52.5... _. 6 4 1.7 || 132.5 and under 137.5...- -6 | 7 2 
“Tungs 52.5 and under 57.5...____ 1.0 .6 3.2 || 137.5 and under 142.5__- 5] 5 ‘an 
. ol 57.5 and under 62.5... __. 1.3 9 3.3 || 142.5 and under 152.5___. 5) .6 1 
rth o 62.5 and under 67.5... __. 2.6 2.3 4.1 || 152.5 and under 162.5____. 2 2 | (7) 
a”? 67.5and under 72.5.......| 2.3 2.0 4.0 || 162.6 and under 172.5. ___. -1 4B Bisae~ses 
vereas 72.5 and under 77.5...____ 5.8 5.2 8.6 || 172.5 and over_________- y .2 in 
| 77.5 and under 82.5... 7.5 Ae 9.3 —— 
ants, 5 and under 87.5___ 10.1 9.4 13.7 | ER Carat 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
f -5 and under 92,5..___ 14.0 14.1 13.5 —— | = = |= = 
1gs8 0 5 and under 97.5.___ 11.4 11.3 11.8 || Number of plants___.._- d 197 111 
Tort} 5 and under 102.5_- 16.1 16.1 9.8 || Number of workers..____ |421, 543 |354,017 | 67, 526 
North 12.5 and under 107.5 9.8 10.7 5.2 || Average hourly earnings.| $0.94: | $0.958 | $0. 852 
s 07.5 and under 112.5_- 6.3 6.8 4.1 || Average weekly hours. _- 37.1 37.0 37.7 
NSin), 2.5 and under 117.5 4.7 5.1 2.3 || Average weekly earnings.| $34.93 | $35.46 | $32.13 
ents. 
































' As classified by Census. Includes automotive-stamping and sutomotive-electricel-equipment plants; 
excludes establishments producing passenger trailers. 
* Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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from the fact that the regional difference is smaller than that foun¢ 
among plants included in the broader definition of the industry 
Despite the greater homogeneity of this second group of plants, th, 
elements which explain variations in earnings are too complex to j) ustify 
detailed analysis on such a broad basis, and any adequate discussioy 
necessitates separate treatment of the two broad divisions of th. 
industry. It may also be noted that, quite apart from these varia. 
tions resulting from differences in definition of the industry, the mere 
combination of the automobile and automotive-parts divisions of the 
industry tends to obscure certain characteristics of both. The dif. 
ference in average earnings, for example, between these two divisions, 
each treated as a whole, is more than 12 cents. 

During the pay-roll period selected for study, sie ees in the 
entire motor-vehicle industry worked an average of 37.2 hours per 
week. Since the production of automobiles is a seasonal industry. 
the number of hours worked in a particular week or pay-roll period js 
not highly significant. The effect of varying the definition of th; 
industry noted in connection with hourly earnings is apparent her: 
also. Hours in the industry as defined in table 9 were shorter by 
one-tenth of an hour. Average weekly earnings showed a slight dif- 
ference in the opposite direction, and amounted to $34.26 and $34.93. 
respectively, for the broader and narrower definitions of the industry. 


Annual Earnings of Michigan Motor-Vehicle Workers 


Data on the annual earnings of approximately half the Michigan 
wage earners included in the Bureau’s survey of the motor-vebicle 
industry were made available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 
State Unemployment Compensation Commission for the year ended 
June 30, 1940. An average of $1,562 was paid by motor-vehicle 
plants to the 153,682 workers whose records were selected at random 
for this tabulation (table 10). The 120,400 employees in the auto- 
mobile division of the industry earned an average of $1,589, whil 
he corresponding figure for 33,282 workers in parts plants was 
about 8 percent less or $1,464. The average hourly earnings of 
Michigan workers in these two divisions of the industry during May 
and June 1940 also differed by almost 8 percent. It appears that the 
automobile and parts plants provided approximately equal amounts 
of employment for these workers. 

These averages are affected by several factors which must be 
eliminated before any adequate analysis of annual earnings can be 
made. The form in which the data are available does not permit 
the statistical refinements required for precise determinations, }ut 
two important factors can be isolated. 

In the first place, about 8 percent (12,568) of this group were with- 
out earnings from the motor-vehicle industry during one, two, or 
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three quarters of the year. As might be expected, the average annual 
earnings Of the remaining 141,114 workers who were employed for at 
least a part of each of the four quarters were somewhat higher; they 
amounted to $1,625 for the industry as a whole and $1,654 and $1,520, 
respectively, for the automobile and parts divisions. The irregularly 
employed workers constituted a relatively small proportion of the 
total and were made up primarily of the industry’s reserve labor force, 
workers who transferred from one industry to another during the 
period, and wage earners who entered or left the Michigan labor 
market during the year. 

In the second place, these data on earnings take no account of 
amounts received as a result of employment in industries other than 
motor vehicles. Information is available on such earnings as were 
received from industries covered by the Michigan unemployment- 
compensation law. However, the total amounts involved are very 
small. In fact, the average for the 153,682 workers as a group would 
be increased by only $34, that is to $1,596, if all such earnings were 
included. This result, taken by itself, is misleading because these 
earnings from other covered employment were not, of course, dis- 
tributed among the entire group of motor-vehicle workers. They 
were divided among only 12,128 workers (about 8 percent of the total) 
and averaged $428 apiece for the particular group affected (table 11). 
It is not possible to estimate the amounts received by these workers 
from sources other than covered employment within the State. It 
appears likely that the average for the whole body of motor-vehicle 
workers would be affected but slightly by the inclusion of unreported 
income. It is certain that substantial amounts were received by some 
individual workers on account of public employment, domestic serv- 
ice, agricultural employment, work outside the State, and other 
employment not covered by the law. Income received from annui- 
ties, investments, insurance policies and similar sources was, of course, 
not reported. For these reasons, it is important to avoid interpreting 
any of these data on annual earnings as indexes of total earnings, 
total income, or levels of living. 

Despite the presence of complicating factors, the tendency fot 
individual earnings to concentrate about the general average is 
apparent. Well over half the 153,682 employees received between 
$1,200 and $1,800 in the form of wages from the motor-vehicle indus- 
try. As in the case of hourly earnings, this concentration is more 
marked in the automobile division of the industry than it is among 
workers in parts plants. It should be noted that the group of workers 
for whom annual earnings are known is somewhat heterogeneous, since 
it includes those employed in various types and sizes of plants, resi- 
dents of large and small places, and workers of both sexes. Women 
constituted a negligible proportion of total employees in automobile 
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plants, but approximately a fifth of the workers in parts planis 
These factors tend, at least in part, to decrease the concentration o; 


annual earnings about the average. 


TaBLe 10.—Percentage Distribution of Michigan Workers, by Average Annual Eu ur Nings 
from Motor-Vehicle Employment, Year Ended June 30, 1940! 















































Workers employed at any Workers employed duri ne all 
time during year, in— four quarters of year, 
Annual earnings | ; 
| Motor- | Auto- | Automo-| Motor- Auto- | Automo. 
vehicle | mobile | tive-parts|; vehicle | mobile | tive-paris 
| industry division | division | industry | division | division 
= 
pc ae eae a 1.4 | 0.5 5.0 1.3 0.4 48 
$100 and under $200........ 3 | 2 5 (1) @) 
$200 and under .5 | 5 5 a 1 
$300 and under ‘wees 6 | .6 .6 1 1 
$400 and under $500___.___ .6 | .6 | + <2 . 
GEER 6 | 5 | 1.0 .2 1 
$600 and under $700......0........- 8 | me 1.4 .4 2 | 
$700 and under $800... 1.0 | 8 1.8 5 3 | 
$800 and under $900__ 1.6 1.4 2.4 1.0 a7 | 
$000 and under $1,000. - 2.6 2.3 3.9 1.8 1.4 | 
$1,000 and under $1,100...... 4.1 3.8 5.2 | 3,2 2.7 | 
$1,100 and under $1,200... 4.9 4.6 5.8 4.5 4.1 | 
$1,200 and under $1,300 [Oe Sars 5.8 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.7 | 
$1,300 and under $1,400..._____ abebs 7.9 8.2 6.8 8.2 8.5 | 
$1,400 and under $1,600...____ 9.0 9.4 7.5 9.5 10. 0 " 
$1,500 and under $1,600___ 9.7 10.1 8.0 | 10.4 10. 9 | Rf 
$1,600 and under $1,700.................__. 11.3 11.8 9.4 12.3 12.8 | ' 
$1,700 and under $1,800.............. 10. 2 10.9 7.9 11.2 11.9 5 
$1,800 and under $1,900 el 7.5 7.9 5.9 8.1 8.6 
$1,900 and under $2,000. 5.0 5.2 4.3 5.4 5.7 
$2,000 and under $2,100___. a 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.8 | 3.8 " 
$2,100 and under $2,200____ 2.6 2.7 2.3 2.8 2.9 | 2 
$2,200 and under $2,300_..............____. 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.2 2.2 | 
$2,300 and under $2,400_. 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.7 1.6 
$2,400 and under $2,500.........._.__..__. | 1.2 1.2 | 1.5 | 1.3 1.3 
$2,500 and urder $2,600... 1.1 | 1.0 | 1.5 | 1.2 | 1.1 | 
$2,600 and under $2,700............ a 8 | 9 9 9 | 
$2,700 and under $2,800... 6 | 5 | 8 | 6 | 6 | 
$2,800 and under $2,900__. ir. 4 | 4 5 | 4 | 4 
$2,900 and under $3,000_- at eas Y .3 | 2} 3 | 3 | 3 
LEI ST a ee ae 5 | +5 | 6 | .6 | .6 
DM cesesvitrocneciciiticded: Snel . mee 0.0 | - 100.0 C 100.0 |__ 100. 0} 1m. 
Number of workers... __- 153, 682 | 120, 400 33, 282 ~ 141, 114 ‘10, 202 | 
Average annual earnings from motor-ve- 
hicle employment.._...........__...._.. $1, 562 $1, 589 $1, 464 $1, 625 $1, 654 $ 











! Data from records of Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission. 


TaBLe 11.—Average Annual Earnings from all Covered Employment of Workers in 
Michigan Motor-Vehicle Plants, by Source of Earnings, Year Ended June 30, 1940 ' 





Classification of workers by source of earnings and length of 
employment 





All workers 


Average annual earnings 
received from 








Earnings from motor-vehicle industry only..........._______- 
Earnings from motor-vehicle and other covered industries. ___.. 
Earnings in all four quarters............. 
from motor-vehicle industry only....._____- 

Earnings from motor-vehicle and other covered in- 
Earnings in less than four quarters... == 
Earnings from motor-vehicle industry only & 
——. from motor-vehicle and other pooceneny in- 





Number of |—— ee 
workers Motor- — 
All vehicle Oth 
sources industry jindustri 
153,682 | $1,596 | $1,562 | 
141, 554 1, 609 1, 609 | 
12, 128 1, 442 1,014 | 42 
141,114 1, 659 1, 625 
1 1, 667 1, 667 | . 
10, 279 1, 556 1, 089 
12, 568 SAS 857 
10, 719 vol 901 | 
1,849 SOY 601 - 











1 Data from records of the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
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Plants. 


ee Not quite 4 percent of the Michigan motor-vehicle workers received 
LION O 


s2,500 or more from the industry during the year 1939-40. The 
slightly larger proportions of workers in these higher earnings brackets 


Earning reported by parts plants is probably not significant. The experimental 
and development work in the large automobile plants is ordinarily 

Dnsnidas done by special research departments, and the employees of such 

luring all : . °,°? : ; 

ar, in— departments were excluded by definition from the Bureau’s survey. 


Qn the other hand, experimental work in parts plants, which are 
generally smaller, may sometimes be done by specialized tool-makers 
or machinists designated on pay rolls as wage earners and, therefore, 
included in the survey. To the extent that this occurred, the upper 
ends of these distributions are not strictly comparable. 


Automo- 
tive- “Dé arts 
div sion 


4.§ 


Taste 12.—Distribution of Workers with Compensable Employment in Michigan 
Votor-Vehicle Plants Only, by Annual Earnings, Year Ended June 30, 1940 ' 


| 





Percent c arpa | Percent of workers 





























| 
pa | 
a1 employed | } employed— 
" ) Annual earnings Annus! earnings 
gg | Atany | During | | Atany | During 
, | time dur- all 4 \timedur-| all 4 
g4 | ing year | miszt tanks | | ing year | quarters 
if 
‘¢ Under Gites sso ss. -5- ou: 1.4 ; 0.1 || $2,000 and under $2,100. _____- | 3.6 3.9 
‘ $500 and under $600 4 | . 1 || $2,100 and under $2,200 _- 2.8 3.0 
$400 and under $700 7 | .2 || $2,200 and under $2,300. 2.1 | 2.2 
$700 and under $800 9 | -4 || $2,300 and under $2,400 _- 1.6 1.8 
$800 and under $800.- SEEDS 1.4 .7 || $2,400 and under $2,500_- 1.3 1.4 
6 $900 and under $1,000_________| 2.4 1.6 || $2,500 and under $2,600. 1.2 1.3 
$1,000 and under $1,100._____| 3.9 | 2.9 || $2,600 and under $2,700. 9 1.0 
$1,100 and under $1,200. ..__- 4.8 | 4.3 || $2,700 and under $2,800 _. .6 at 
$1,200 and under $1,300 ee 5.7 | 5.7 || $2,800 and under $2,900 _- 4 4 
$1,300 and under $1,400_______| 8.0 | 8.3 || $2,900 and under $3,000. - 3 e 
$1,400 and under $1,500... ____| 9.3 | 9.8 || $3,000 and over... _- .6 | .6 
" $1,500 and under $1,600_____- 10.1 | 10.7 —— ee 
100.1 $1,600 and under $1,700... __ 11.8 12.8 || BEES Lénbal 100. 0 | 100. 0 
: $1,700 and under $1,800...____| 10.7 | 11.6 —=—= = 
30 $1,800 and under $1,900.______| 7.9 | 8.5 || Number of workers......____| 141, 564 | 130,835 
$1,900 and under $2,000_.__ -| 5,2 | 5.7 || Average annual earnings___- $1, 609 $1, 667 








! Data from records of the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission. Workers with earn- 
ings from any covered industry other than motor vehicles are excluded. 


hers in ‘ ; : 

wy Approximately 4 percent of the entire group showed annual earnings 
—— below $500; for workers employed for at least a part of each of the 
ings four quarters, the corresponding proportion was less than 2 percent. 


This latter group was probably made up largely of workers whose 
employment was intermittent or confined to peak periods. Since the 
4 percent shown for the group as a whole presumably involved a sub- 
stantial proportion of workers who were not in the Michigan labor 
market during the entire period, little significance can be attached to 
the figure. 

Earnings from other industries.—Slightly less than 8 percent (12,128) 
of the workers for whom data on annual earnings were tabulated 
received earnings from other covered employment in addition to the 
amounts paid them by motor-vehicle plants (table 11). The average 
earnings of this group from all covered employment were $1,442, or 
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more than 10 percent below the average ($1,609) for the 14) 55, 
workers whose entire earnings from covered employment came frop, 
the motor-vehicle industry. Of this average of $1,442, about 70 per. 
cent ($1,014) was paid by the motor-vehicle industry. 

Five-sixths (10,279) of the workers who reported earnings from othe; 
industries (12,128 workers) received some earnings from covered em. 
ployment in the State during each of the four quarters of the yea, 
These 10,279 employees earned $1,556, of which $1,089, or about 7 
percent, was in the form of wages paid by motor-vehicle plants. Th, 
total earnings of the remaining 1,849, that is those who were no; 
employed in covered industries during one or more of the four quarters. 
amounted to $809, of which nearly three-fourths ($601) was received 
from the motor-vehicle industry. 

Earnings of motor-vehicle workers without other covered employment — 
It is clear from the foregoing data that employment in other covered 
industries within the State was relatively unimportant among workers 
officially recorded by the Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission as attached to the motor-vehicle industry. Nevertheless, 
the further analysis of the level of earnings in the industry necessitates 
elimination of this relatively small group of workers who were depend- 
ent in part on earnings in other industries. Ideally, those workers 
who received earnings from uncovered employment should also be 
eliminated, but this is not possible on the basis of the data available. 
It is unlikely, however, that the inclusion of the latter group results 
in any serious error, so long as the data are not interpreted as 
significant in terms of total income or standards of living. 

Approximately 92 percent (141,554) of the workers whose annual 
earnings were tabulated received their entire income from covered 
employment in the form of wages paid by the motor-vehicle industry. 
This group, whose annual earnings averaged $1,609, may be regarded 
as representative of the industry’s regular labor force. The earnings 
of more than two-fifths of this group were within a range of $200 above 
and below the general average, and the distribution shows a hil 
degree of symmetry; for example, the proportion of workers whos 
earnings fell in the $500 interval between $1,100 and $1,600 is almost 
equal to those in the $500 range between $1,600 and $2,100 (table 12). 

The earnings of about 2.5 percent of the regular labor force of the 
motor-vehicle industry in Michigan amounted to less than $700. This 
group is made up principally of those who, for one reason or another, 
worked for only part of the year. This is apparent from the fact 
that less than half of 1 percent of the 130,835 workers employed in 
the industry for at least a part of each quarter earned less than $700. 
As might be expected, this latter group, who worked during all fou 
quarters, showed an even greater concentration of individual earnings 
around the average of $1,667 per year. 
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141 554 The average ($1,667) for these 130,835 more or less regularly em- 
© from Mm ployed workers falls short of the theoretical full-time earnings of 
70 per. Me $2,015.50 ® by about 17 percent. The time lost undoubtedly con- 


sisted of a combination of short days, weeks of less than 40 hours, 
and lay-offs, but the data available do not provide any basis for a 
precise statement on the relative importance of these factors. The 
ysual seasonal decline in employment during July and August must, 
however, account for the major proportion of the net amount of lost 
time. 

The remaining 8 percent (10,719 workers) who received their 
entire earnings from the motor-vehicle industry, but who were 
employed during three quarters of the year or less, earned an average 
of $901. Some of these workers undoubtedly entered or left the 
Michigan labor market during the year, while others may have been 
employed during a portion of the year in an industry not covered 
by the unemployment-compensation law. It is likely that a signifi- 
cant proportion of the group constituted a part of the industry’s 
reserve labor supply and were workers employed in motor-vehicle 
plants intermittently or only during periods of maximum operation. 
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epend- It should be noted, however, that the group reported as employed 
orkers §@ during three quarters or less by the motor-vehicle plants of Michigan 
lso be &@ did not represent the entire labor reserve of this industry. Although 
ilable. § the proportion cannot be accurately estimated, a part of the 12,128 
‘esults M— workers (see table 11) who received earnings from other covered 
ed as @ industries as well as from motor-vehicle plants may be regarded as 
part of this reserve. That this is the case is apparent from the 
nnual fact that, as already pointed out, about 70 percent of the reported 
Vered earnings of the 12,128 workers were received from the motor-vebicle 
ustry. industry, irrespective of the number of quarters during which they 
arded were employed within the State. 
mings 
above a ned 
high UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE PRINTING 
ae TRADES: CORRECTION 
most 
e 12). THE December 1941 Monthly Labor Review contained an article 
of the (p. 1538) on union wages and hours in the printing trades for June 1, 
This 1941. On page 1544, line 19, the average for bindery women should 
»ther, have been $0.537 instead of $0.528. The same change applies in 
» fact table 2, page 1548. On page 1553, the average hourly rate for all 
ed in book and job trades in New York City should have been $1.284 
$700. instead of $1.329, which would make New York’s average 2 cents 
| four higher than Chicago’s, instead of 6.5 cents as mentioned. The same 
nings 


* Theoretical full-time annual earnings were calculated by multiplying the total normal hours (2,080) 
by the average hourly earnings rate resulting from the Bureau’s survey of May and June 1940. 
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change applies in table 6. In the same table the average for grow, 
I cities in the book and job trades should be $1.239 instead of $1.257 
On page 1555 under the subject ‘“Average Wage Rates, by Size 0; 
City,” line 10, the difference between groups I and II should be |; 
cents instead of 17.6, and on line 14 the difference should be 20; 
cents instead of 22.1 cents. In table 7 on page 1557 under colum 
“Group I (North and Pacific), the average for “Ail printing trades” 
‘should be $1.308 instead of $1.322; the average for “Book and job) 
should be $1.239 instead of $1.257; the average for “Bindery women” 
should be $0.549 instead of $0.527. 


‘) 
) 
- 


POPPOR 
WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIES 


THE following table gives information on wage-rate adjustments 
occurring during the month ending December 15, 1941, as shown hy 
reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing establish- 
ments which supply employment data to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry and, furthermore, some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate changes. These figures therefore should not be construed 
as representing the total number of wage changes occurring in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 


Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
During Month Ending December 15, 1941 * 
































| Establish.ments Employees A veragt 
| Ste percent 
of chan 
a F —_ | in wa 
roup and industry Total r Total Number | 72%s 
Boal — number ten _ 
icovered hotties. covered |increases | oe 
es | increas’ 
al ddateie FL i he 34,147 | 576 | 7,818,618 | 238,171 | 
SE i ea Ea NER a a eI 12, 881 241 | 4,339, 552 121, 645 
pS EO 2 NT ESS eeae 21, 266 335 | 3,479,066 | 116, 526 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 

REDE ROT ba tc TOTES 2, 505 52 | 1,106,446 | 29,050 : 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and es mills __ 345 7 581, 074 4, 489 1] 
Cast-iron pipe._............ a ae 67 3 20, 258 651 f 
F n TERS S SRR SSS PES 3 100 7 22, 557 2, 732 
REE ar SRE EP RE, ae aaa im 153 4 38, 869 904 
Stamped and enameled ware........___. 247 4 49, 735 874 
Steam and hot-water heating sagerates and steam | 

fi viabsniatied 117 3 47, 624 12, 091 
Structural and ornamental metalwork... --....| 290 4 34, 345 162 
Tin cans and other tinware | 138 3 37, 914 763 | 
Tools (not including edge tools, ‘machine tools, files, | 
ELA nine Aen a sales ch ddbbce Lickdacctece 131 3 21, 952 320 1.9 
Te ee ae | 168 6 26, 756 1, 189 i 
oqioerz. get ind not mers ng transportation equipment -- 3, 884 97 | 1, oes 50, 939 | i 
inery, apparatus, and supplies_____- “| 606 17 8, 840 | 
Engines, a water wheels, and windmills -- 74 4 (2) 1, 984 | .) 
Foundry and machine-shop Sa TERS are eS aM 54 a. 14, 833 | 8 
ee aa ar at el a 192 5 9, 284 8 
Radios and phonographs. .._..........__...._..-.-- 75 4 68, 774 5, 324 | 8 
Textile and parts....._._- | 122 4 24, 189 3, 375 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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i age-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
During Month Ending December 15, 1941—Continued 





















































Establishments Employees | Average 
eet e cent 
change 
a , Num- in wage 
roup and industry Total mm Total | Number | rates of 
\number ng number |reporting ae 
jcovered| ;creas-| covered | increases ) at to 
| es increases 
Transportation. seen; - es ee oe 855 17 | 1, 126, 164 20, 803 | 10.0 
Shipbuilding - - -- iaesodson . papue 224 7 (?) | 1, 359 | 7.8 
Nonferrous metals and their products___..____. ..-| 1,140 22 = 045 | 10, 043 6.8 
Brass, bronze, a over eee. we iene 366 | 1) 6, 372 | 6.5 
Sheet-metal work______- ohatedea tt at 3 ° 497 160 7.6 
lumber and allied products. i eee et he tee | 5, 524 | 7.1 
Furniture. ...........- SSSR & ee eee, 732 6 119, 418 | 719 | 6.6 
Lumber: 
Sawmill . -_- ae 720 12 135, 722 | 3, 352 | 6.5 
Caskets and mortician’s goods__ lc alenilen hotel 104 3 5, 996 | 205 | 6.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products............_.._____._... | 1,501 18 242, 044 5, 286 | 7.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....___- OT Pi 8 48, 416 249 6.9 
Textile and their peodeets. A 6, 940 65 | 1, 447, 334 18, 311 7.6 
Fabries............-. | 3.779 62 | 1,086, 631 15, 308 | 6.8 
Carpets and rugs. 3 28, 887 557 8.1 
I cts a cncl nn gedimonmmnango-cilosac 815 9 451, 371 5, 512 . 5 
Knitted TICE, ok tomdeococccnencwe 214 4 17, 714 521 7.6 
aes en Pe 137 10 39, 040 2, 469 6.4 
6 Salm ea 487 5 76, 808 7.4 
Woolen and worsted goods__..._.._____________. 413 9 172, 192 1, 664 7.3 
A a | 3,161 13 360, 703 3, 003 | 11.5 
eee wiconsatcnd 4 93, 669 216 | 10.6 
Men’s furnishings__-. _-.__. bE EENS. YS EE 158 4 15, 255 226 | 13.3 
| 
Leather and its manufactures__._._.....................| 1,093 54 | 253,470 | 28, 663 | 2 
Boots and shoes-_.....___.__- ib nk oe TE ots Sein 513 43 176,140 | 24,648 | 5.0 
LeQtN nnnca---secenenenee--eeeenn-eeeeen-------| 380] 20] 42.057] 3,838 6.4 
ee ee 5, 336 48 523, 800 7, 943 7.3 
ERE nadteiiccabcsccccsccckscceccacccessucl 1a 12 81, 990 1, 059 11.4 
SS RG Ee ee 314 4 5, 723 190 9.8 
Canning and preserving....._....._____- fe alin pa 1, 055 5 78, 239 386 12.0 
a SD ccaiattiell 285 4 45, 604 1, 829 6.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing re 328 7 139, 660 543 7.5 
NE SE ee ES 3, 993 87 | 420,220 | 27,135 6.3 
Boxes, J. ge EES SE ee Se Co. ee eS ee 653 15 52, 408 1, 797 6.4 
Be ah pulp____. ee a I eth 442 30 146, 308 19, 023 6.6 
P and publishing: 
Book and job_......___- eewcencenaccocene] 1,800 | 15 82, 432 1, 316 3.5 
Newspapers and periodicals. . PET Ee : 14 65, 017 1, 270 5.9 
TS RS mo Bet AAAS. 32 | 4 | 8, 928 2, 541 | 5.7 
Chemical, petroleum, and coal products._..............| 2, 305 57 | 412, 557 23, 950 6.2 
Petroleum refining............................ coe] 186 | 6 78, 449 1, 495 5.4 
ste hil, Sa SE agi al a Ss 241 16 86, 852 10, 039 6.4 
ETS RR See eee 3065 | 5 13, 366 195 13.3 
— and varnishes -- wr ete penis en Fy ’ 498 | 5 | 24, 944 396 8.9 
Rapes and allied products. ae ee ee Hi ' 31 | 3 | 51, 281 7, 792 6.8 
e-oven products. -_._. naadasspadougeenen) 27 3 | 9,411 | 624 | 9.0 
Miscellaneous... __ __- 1,101 | 22} 203,143 | 9, 283 12.2 
Instruments—professional, scientific, and commercial _ 74 | 7 | (2) 5, 938 14.1 
{ll nonmanufacturing (except building Laspenhanmens -\390, 700 379 |23,197,700 | 16,040 7.9 
See 3390 | 4 278, 900 | 1, 965 | 5.3 
Quarrying and nonmetalic mining.._.........._____- 21, 100 5 3 43, 400 305 | 9.1 
Crude-petroleum production ---__-_- Leesa oF ES. 3 490 | 4 | 339,000 245 5.7 
Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph _............._____- 9, 670 | 189 | 337,000 3, 217 3.9 
ee sewer... ty 36 | Tine | 2, 161 7.5 
Maniufactured gas... ---. Sa ey eee Ye 3160 20 3 33, 800 2,151 8.0 

vpgbtteet raliways and busses. podtieReccrouct-oear Ce 15 | #135, 200 2, 345 | 11.7 
, e: | 
| ES pe “ .|314, 700 24 | 3357,200 | 1,901 | 12.6 
ee OS See eee 66 | 31,164, 600 | 452 8.2 
Hotels (yeat-round).................-..-.......... | #1910 | 4| 2147, 800 | 241 7.0 
EE re fo 31, 270 s 3 83, 300 765 9. 1 
: are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure 4 information concerning individual 
estab ts. They are, however, included where practicable in “all manufacturing,’ and in the 
various industries gro groups. No decrease reported. 


* Confidential. ? Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PACIFIC-COAST FISH ia 
CANNERIES 


ALMOST all the workers in California fish canneries in 1939 hag 
higher hourly earnings than the union minimum rates, and the averag, 
hourly earnings were higher than such minimum rates. Annya| 
earnings, however, especially in the salmon- and sardine-canning 
plants, were low, as the length of the season depended on the seasong| 
migration of the several species of fish and on the length of the legs) J vo 
open fishing seasons. 

A survey of fish-canning plants on the Pacific coast, the most 
important fish-canning area of the country, was made in- December 
1938 and December 1939 by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. The data obtained covered 18 plants jp 
California and 5 in Washington, these being considered representative 
of the industry. The plants in California employed 5,880 workers 
and those in Washington 785, in the pay periods scheduled; thes; “ 
represented 76.5 and 46.8 percent, respectively, of the maximum 
number in the State in any 1 month, as reported by the Census of 
Manufactures of 1937. 

























Characteristics of the Industry 


The salmon-canning season is very short—only about 10 to 12 weeks 
—but canning operations are comparatively steady during the period. 
The sardine-canning season for the reporting plants varied from 93 to 
110 days in the Monterey and northern California area. In th 
southern California area sardine canning was combined with tl 
canning of tuna or mackerel or both. The tuna canneries, as a rule, 
operated most of the year, with the canning of sardines or mackere! 
supplementing that of tuna. 

The majority of the workers in the fish canneries were women, con- 
stituting 68, 56, and 52 percent of the workers on tuna, salmon, an( 
two or more kinds of fish, respectively. In sardine canneries, however 
men comprised 53 percent of the workers. 

Most of the workers were local people and members of fishermen’s 
families, but in California, migratory workers constituted an importan' 
part of the seasonal force. 


Hours Worked 


Table 1 gives a distribution of the fish-cannery employees by hows 
worked in the pay-roll week recorded. 





1U. 8. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 186: Earnings and Hours in Pacif 
Coast Fish Canneries. Washington, 1941. This survey was made at the time of the Women’s Bureau 
Nation-wide survey of the fruit and vegetable canning and preserving industries, a summary of whic! 
appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for February 1941 (p. 435), 
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T ste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Fish Canning, California, 1939, and 
Washington, 1938, by Week’s Hours and by Sex 





















































— 
California Washington 
, : . Two or more 
Hours worked during Sardines Tuna : Salmon 
week reported species 
; any | 
| Total; Men Poe Total; Men — Total | Men mea | otal Men| Wom 
Under 20...-------------.-| 10.5 | 9.9 | 11.2 | 33.2 | 18.6 | 39.8 | 26.4) 9.5 | 41.9 | 35.9 | 35.0} 36.6 
#9 and under 30_.-........| 20.1 | 11.9 | 20.3 | 21.1 | 14.0 | 24.2 | 12.4) 11.8 | 13.0 | 21.4 | 16.2 | 25.7 
nant wees Gs--...-.. 22.2 | 18.8 | 26.0 | 17.9 | 19.9 | 16.9 | 24.4 | 24.7 | 24.1 | 14.2 | 16.8) 12.1 
IEE EP te we RR Rb Bee i ee 
bver 40 and under 44 | 7.7) 62) 94) 37) 7.3) 211124) 80/165) 7.6) 41] 10.4 
4. vey erm Te 4 fs-2.23 4 oO; .! .4 .6 wy © | oR 
Over 44 ‘and under 48..._.| 6.4] 5.8] 6.9| 3.3| 8.3| 1.0| 5.7] 8.6] 29] 46| 53) 4:1 
~<oseconspnenn<sse= Yr eel ht Cet eet «St WOE BS 1n---] 16] .6 .2 
Over é and under 86 --| 83/511.9) 4.3) 68/109) 5.0] 8.1 | 16.7 | 2/1 11.0/11.5) 10.7 
ABLES A .4 8 1 3 ic 3 5 | 11 1 3 ' 
Over 6 and under 60 baaids 4.1} 5.8] 22] 19) 4.1 -8| 1.8) 3.8] | 20] 4.4 
60 and under 80_.......... 16.2 | 22.5| 9.2) 5.6) 6.4) 5.2) 4.8] 9.5 4 2.5 5.3 | 2 
ent @Wiias....----... 2.0| 3.9 |_...-- 4.4] 4.3| 44] 1.5] 3.2 |. ba 
ne '100. 0 100. 0 1100.0 |100.0 100. 0 0. 0 {100.0 /100.0 |100.0 100. 0 {100.0 | 100.0 





Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


In the salmon canneries only 8 percent of the women earned less 
than 42 cents an hour, and none less than the State minimum of 37% 
cents. The largest group (27 percent) earned 42% cents an hour. 
None of the men earned less than 50 cents an hour. In California 
canneries the hourly earnings of the majority of both men and women 
in each type of establishment corresponded to the minimum union 
rates, and substantial proportions had higher earnings. 

Earnings of less than $10 were reported by 10 percent of the women 
and 8 percent of the men in sardine canneries; 32 percent of the 
women and 16 percent of the men in tuna canneries; 39 percent of the 
women and 28 percent of the men in salmon canneries; and 37 percent 
of the women and 8 percent of the men in plants canning two or more 
species of fish. 

The average hourly and weekly earnings of men and women in the 


different types of fish canneries on the Pacific coast are shown in 
table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in the Fish-Canning Industry, by 

















Product Canned 
Hourly earnings Week’s earnings 
(mean) (mean) 
State, year, and product | tee 
| Total | Men lw Women| 1 Total ‘ Men lw omen 
} | | = 
California, 1939: | Cents | Cents | Cents | | 
Ne eowecas | 60.6) 63.5 57.3 | $25.95 | $30.85 | $20.55 
Tuna___- cata a>. an 58.3 19.65 | 25.80 | 16. 85 
Two or more species. ee ee 61.0 64.1} 58.2 20.85 | 27.25 | 15.15 
Washington, 1938: 
| ee a ee 622) 8.7 46.9 15. 75 19.10 13.05 
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Annual Earnings 


The 11,185 employees in fish canneries for whom data were obtain 
had low earnings during the year 1937. Even in plants canning ty), 
or two or more species of fish, which operated most of the year, only , 
small proportion of the workers earned as much as $600 or an averay: 
of $50 a month. In the salmon and sardine canneries where the seasoy 
was short, few male workers and practically no women earned tha; 
amount. 


Details of annual earnings are given in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Annual Employment and Earnings in the Fish-Canning Industry, 1937 
by Product Canned 






































. California—Tuna ; 
California— Washingt 
Sardines and — or more Salone: 
Weeks worked in year 
Traenecs| Average |Cersentl) Average (rersemt ot! Avcran 
year’s year’s ; year’s 
as ering earni ted earnings | a earning 
(mean . (mean) : me 
weeks weeks weeks 
Men | 
TEE. dsocdiithteaedebee~sacendohadgthibed 100. 0 $168. 00 100.0 $332. 00 100.0 | $182.0 
a a 35. 7 18.00 34.0 13. 00 21.0 1! 
4 and under 8 weeks__............_______- 23.8 70. 50 15.2 62. 50 29.3 7 
8 and under 12 weeks___.........____- <énaes 12.4 139. 50 7.9 120. 50 25.5 | 167 
12 and under 16 weeks............._ __.___ 8.2 196. 50 6.0 187. 00 8.7 Pi 
16 and under 20 weeks._.........._______. 5.7 260. 00 3.6 245. 50 3.8 
20 and under 24 weeks.........__.___. 3.3] @) 3.5 311.00 4.3 
24 and under 28 weeks......_____- 2.6 (1) 2.7 380. 00 2.6 
28 and under 32 weeks... 2.1 | (1) 2.4 463. 00 1.3 
32 and under 36 weeks...................- 6 @) | 2.4 549. 50 -6 | 
36 and under 40 weeks. ___ 4 (?) 1.9 611. 00 1.3 | 
40 and under 44 weeks............_______. 1.2 (1) 2.8 761. 50 4} 
44 and under 48 weeks____- sielets .9 (1) 3.6 874. 50 4 
48 and under 52 weeks._.._........._._..- 1.7 () 7.8 | 1,144.50 |........ 
Siena kainate eigen 1.5 (1) 6.3 | 1,427.50 8 | 
Women 
EE Cee 100.0 74.00 100. 0 204. 50 100.0 | 114. 0 
a ee ee Ores 37.2 12.00 28.1 9.00 15.5 | 
. Gee eee es... .-.--....---5. 22.8 51. 50 13.7 36. 00 25.2 | 1s 
8 and under 12 weeks................____ 13.4 88. 00 7.6 72.00 30.3 28. 
12 and under 16 weeks_______- LL Lette SA 10.7 141. 50 5.6 119. 00 11.7 
16 and under 20 weeks...........__..__- | 9.1 | 181.50 4.7| 171.00 6.1 | 
20 and under 24 weeks................__. 4.4 193. 50 4.5 224. 00 3.7 | 
24 and under 28 weeks................. bebe 1.0 (+) 5.2 278. 50 6.5 | 
28 and under 32 weeks............ 8 0) 4.9 315. 50 4 
32 and under 36 weeks.........--_.____- a a .-s | 7.1] 378.50 | 2 | 
36 and under 40 weeks..............._._. PRATER Bonn 4.3 405. 50 |__. .| 
40 and under 44 weeks.............._____. as (0) 2.6 4 Sa 
44 and under 48 weeks._..........___. Dh |-- atdiendl 5.0 574.00 |_. all 
NA RE SOU Be 5.5 744. 00 .4 | 
Ge tis God bernas ocenhas 5 Alaa ilk sie daaealitiatasination Yn =a | 1.1 872. 50 








1 Not computed; base too small. 
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EARNINGS OF WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS LN ILLI- 
NOIS AND NEW YORK FACTORIES, OCTOBER 1941 


Illinois 3 


bi Hine 
ng tuna 
, ONly 
AV erage 


WEEKLY earnings of 45,757 white-collar workers in 2,003 Lilinois 
manufacturing establishments averaged $33.35 in October 1941, 
according to reports received by the Illinois Department of Labor. 
For the major industry groups, the averages ranged from $24.99 for 
clothing and millinery to $35.69 for metals and machinery. The low 
in individual industries was $21.53 for women’s and children’s under- 
wear, and the high, $50.22 for petroleum refining. Men averaged 
—___ $40.96 and women $24.31 in manufacturing industries as a whole. 
The range for men was from $23.26 in the manufacture of women’s 
and children’s underwear to $54.39 in petroleum refining; and that 
for women, from $19.31 in the manufacture of flour, feed, and other 
cereals, to $31.08 in petroleum refining. 

Table 1, giving data from the report of the Illinois Department of 
Labor, shows average weekly earnings of male and female white- 
collar workers, and of the two sexes combined, together with the num- 
ber employed, by industry, in October 1941. The Illinois Department 
of Labor calls attention to the fact that in some instances the average 
may not be representative for the industry as a whole, owing to the 
small number of reporting firms and of employees covered. Em- 
ployees represented in the tabulation include clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and other clerical employees in all production and 
nonproduction departments, as well as technical employees such as 
draftsmen, chemists, and other laboratory assistants doing routine 
work. Salesmen, executives, managerial and supervisory personnel, 
and responsible technical and professional workers such as account- 
ants, are not included. 
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Taste 1,—Average Weekly Earnings of White-Collar Workers in Illinois Factories, 









































October 1941 
Both sexes combined Men Women 
| 
Num- ; a Ee 
Industry ~ | Total Aver- = — 
, 0 age : 
." _ —_ weekl weekly — weekly —_ a. 
sents pay rolls | earn- earn- 
ings in ees ings 
All manufacturing industries. _..__...... 2,003 |45, 757 |$1, 525,919 ($33.35 (24, 846 s40.9 96 », 911 | | $24. 31 
Stone, clay, and glass.._._..._........... s1| 973| 32,905 | 33.91 | 459 | 43.24 ‘| sue | 25.5 
Gravel and other stone---_...........| 22] 196 5,491 | 28.02 92 | 34. 26 104 | 22. 49 
Lise, coment, and plaster....._____. | 7% 2,664 | 35.05| 48/4317| 2 21.14 
, Clay products __ 26 65 1, 874 | 28.83 34| 37.38; 31) 19.45 
Giaes and” ass products EEO 13 636 22,966 | 36.11 285 | 46.85 | 351 27.39 





‘ Tilinois. Department of Labor. The Illinois Labor Bulletin (Chicago), December 1941 (p. 10). 
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Tasre 1.—Average Weekly Earnings of White-Collar Workers in Illinois Factorie, 
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Both sexes combined Men 
-¥ | 
| Aver- Aver- 
Industry of 
Total (| age _| age 
—_ yy weekly (weekly oy weekly 
ments pay rolls | earn- earn- 
ings ings 
Metals and mec fee Se 722 |26, 293 $938, 286 ($35. 69 ha ton $42. 47 
Blast furnaces and rolling mills. ___-_- 32 | 3, 426 136, 204 | 39.76 | 2,842 | 42.45 
Foundry and forge products._..._.-- 84 | 1,069 36, 920 | 34. 54 678 | 39.67 
Sheet iron and tin plate_...._....._- 115 | 1,528 44, 106 | 28. 87 763 | 34. 56 
Cutlery, edge tools, hardware____.__- 55 825 | . 23,304 | 28,25 305 | 37.81 
Heating, plumbing uipment____.-- 68 | 1,927 61, 433 | 31.88 | 1,047 | 39.30 
Machinery and machine tools... _.-_- 154 | 5, 718 184,079 | 32.19 | 3,196 | 39.20 
Electrical machinery, apparatus. .-__- 103 | 7,323 302, 447 | 41.30 | 4,382 | 49.89 
Agricultural implements_.__......--- 29 | 2, 597 95, 590 | 36.81 | 2,028 | 40.76 
Nonferrous metals and products... -- 67 | 1,297 39, 658 | 30. 58 731 | 36.60 
Watches, clocks, and jewelry. _-_.._-- 15 583 14, 545 | 24.95 190 | 33.84 
Transportation equipment_...._.._..._-- 67 | 2,309 78,179 | 33.86 | 1,428 | 39.90 
Automobiles (excluding repair) -___ -- 40 | 1,322 44,455 | 33.63 743 | 40.71 
Cars and locomotives, electric and 
RS PGE Se PSS Fe Se re eee 17 742 26, 505 | 35.72 563 | 39.49 
Other transportation equipment.---- 10 245 7,219 | 29.47 122 | 36.89 
Wood and allied PS ees 116 918 27,329 | 29.77 394 | 37.79 
Saw and p  TRESRRSEES TERA 19 117 3, 583 | 30.62 80 | 35.01 
Furniture and cabinet work. .......- 49 583 17,121 | 29.37 232 | 37.85 
Other wood products_._..........._- 48 218 6, 625 | 30.39 82 | 40.35 
Rubber products. ......................- 12 226 6, 806 | 30.12 120 | 38.07 
Leather and allied products_..........-- 65 915 23, 294 | 25.46 254 | 36.09 
i “a ees 1l 119 3, 982 | 33.46 32 | 47.19 
| SPEER Teese 30 671 15, 352 | 22.88 189 | 31.14 
Other leather and fur goods___...._.. 24 125 3, 960 | 31.68 33 | 53. 64 
Chemicals and allied aa. 146 | 2,017 62, 167 | 30.82 882 | 39.91 
Drugs, compounds, cosmetics___....- 21 441 10, 233 | 23. 20 80 | 30.40 
Paints, varnishes, dyes, colors. ---_- 49 497 14, 531 | 29. 24 194 | 37.65 
Petroleum refining..__. = Re ECTS Te3 7 268 13,458 | 50.22 | 220} 54.39 
Chemicals, explosives, soap_..__..--- 69 811 23, 945 | 29.53 388 | 34.78 
Paper goods, printing, publishing. -__- -| 255 | 4,517 137, 751 | 30.50 | 1,957 | 39.41 
Pa boxes, bags, tubes_........___- 56 437 12,419 | 28.42 166 | 36.73 
Other paper goods.__............._-. 40 602 17, 395 | 28.90 180 | 41.11 
Job RRS Ea ee 82 757 902 | 30.25 309 | 39. 57 
Newspapers and periodicals__.......- 23 | 2,045 64, 219 | 31.40 | 1,032 | 38.84 
Bookbinding and publishing... ___--- 13 198 6,926 | 34.98 79 | 53.20 
Lithography and engraving_.__.._--- 41 478 13, 890 | 29.06 191 | 37.28 
Textiles. _._- EL eee ee ee 78 | 1,085 28,395 | 26.17 271 | 35.27 
Cotton, woolen, silk goods_.......... 57 913 24, 202 | 26.51 240 | 35.28 
Knit goods___._. EET re eee 14 104 2,719 | 26.14 21 | 37.19 
Se 7 68 1, 474 | 21.68 10 | 31.00 
Clothing and millinery...................] 117 | 1,398 34,931 | 24.99 470 | 31.08 
a 43 768 20, 147 | 26.23 343 | 31.33 
Men’s furnishings, work clothes. ---- 28 257 6,470 | 25.18 66 | 35.80 
Women’s and children’s clothing__- 30 202 4, 566 | 22. 60 30 | 25.87 
Women’s and children’s underwear. 6 145 3, 122 | 21.53 31 | 23.26 
lil. 1 a nll 10 26 | 626 | 24.08 |.......}.....-- 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. __.__.._-- 266 | 4, 600 138, 702 | 30.15 | 2,200 | 35. 67 
Siaughtering and meat packing ____- 40 | 2,071 67,044 | 32.37 | 1,283 | 35.19 
NS RES: eee 36 158 4,298 | 27.20 52 | 34.08 
Flour, feed, and other cereals. ___.... 23 373 9,770 | 26.19 159 | 35. 45 
Fruit and vegetable canning_......_. 30 211 5,953 | 28.21 64 | 38.17 
ATT S Bie ec FG 32 557 15, 373 | 27.60 180 | 34. 64 
az oeaee SS irae et ae ee ee ie 37 198 | 5, 468 | 27.62 71 | 34.27 
CC EES ATT 22 492 14, 387 | 29.24 87 | 45.45 
lh a aia git 8 41 505 15, 367 | 30.43 293 | 35.71 
ene = a RIE Mp estrone 5 35 1,042 | 29.77 ll | 36.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing....._...._- 78 506 | 17,084 | 33.76 249 | 43.82 
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" ctor; 
a New York? 
gg A new all-time high in average weekly earnings of factory office 


workers in New York State was recorded by the State Department of 
: Labor in its annual survey in October 1941 of the earnings of these 
4 week workers. The average of $39.14, based on the earnings of 63,055 
ines J omployees, was $4.10, or 11.7 percent, above the figure for October 
an, (1940. The greatest increase, 13.3 percent, took place in the metals 
A | 6 and machinery group of industries, most of the gains occurring in the 
5 | 2s I large plants with defense contracts. The metals and machinery group 
| 20 TM also had the highest average weekly earnings, $43.32, while furs, 
|| %% M@ leather, and rubber goods had the lowest, $28.90. The only major 
. group showing a loss was water, light, and power, with a decrease of 
0.7 percent. Office employment increased 26.7 percent during the 
)} 3 year. 
| ss Table 2, reproduced from the report of the New York Department 
|. EB of Labor, gives data on employment, pay rolls, and average weekly 
| | 2 « #@ earnings in factory offices in New York State in October 1941, and the 
| 2.3 Hi percent of change since October 1940, by industry group. The New 
York Department of Labor points out that the uneven distribution 
of the higher salaried supervisory and technical staff and the lower 
paid clerical force reported by different plants limits the comparisons 
that can be made. The data are based on reports from the same fixed 
1 @ list of representative plants which furnish information for the analysis 
| 3.08 J of factory employment and pay rolls published each month by the 
New York Department of Labor in its Industrial Bulletin. The office 
2.2 J employees covered by the survey include clerks, stenographers, 
2.83 [i bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, and office managers. 


b> 
< 


23. 59 TaBLe 2.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Average Weekly Earnings in Factory Offices 
in New York State, October 1941 







































23. 

23. 38 

23. 35 

om Number | Percent of | 4 mount of | Pereentof | Average | Percent of 

21.9 of em- change, | ~ roll change, weekly | change, 

2 12 Industry ployees, | October | Puy’ | October | earnings, | October 

21 50 October | 1940-Octo- 1941 1940-Octo- | October | 1940-Octo- 

2 3 1941 ber 1941 ber 1941 1941 | ber 1941 

21. 06 

24. 08 j ications 

= , EEE er 63, 055 +26.7 | $2,467,978 +41.5 $39.14 | +11.7 

27. 79 Stone, clay, and glass______. =) 1, 090 +9.4 35, 963 +15.4 32.99 +5.4 

23. 83 Metals and machinery -____--_- 31, 664 +55. 4 1, 371, 773 +76.1 43.32 +13.3 

19. 31 Wood manufactures _ - 1, 576 +14. 4 52, 360 +18.9 33. 22 +4.0 

23. 88 Furs, leather, and rubber 

28.28 ke 3, 460 +10.0 99, 999 +18. 4 28. 90 +7.6 

23. 9 Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ 4,727 +6.3 195, 288 +14.8 41.31 +8.0 

25. j Pulp and 561 +3.9 21, 892 +17.0 39. 02 +12.6 

23.13 Printing an paper goods____- 7, 807 +2.8 300, 430 +10. 2 38. 48 7.2 

26. 92 sn 2, 475 +8.2 73, 572 +18. 6 29.73 +9.6 
Clothing and millinery. ._.._- 4, 457 +16.0 131, 780 +28. 4 29. 57 +10.7 

24 Food and tobacco... _-__..._-- 3,812 +38 131, 881 +5.8 | 34. 60 +2.9 
Wat_r, light, and power-____. 1, 426 2.9 53, 040 —3.5 | 7.19 —.7 














New York. Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin (Albany), November 1941 (p. 343). 
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Karnings of men and women in factory offices in the State as a whol. 
in up-State New York, and in New York City, are shown in table 3 
by industry group. 


TABLE 3.—Average Weekly Earnings of Men and Women in Factory Offices in \o, 
York State, October 1941 





























rr 
Men Women 
— . | =; 
Industry N Som 
Tetel | oon: in | Total | >° 
York |Up-State| York |Up-Sty 
State City | State City al 
ER Se et ee ef $52.67 | $25.16 | $25.24) $25, 
Stone, clay, and glass. _..____.._______- , =) Poe ee Caan Bim | 
Metals and machinery.._.._.............-..---- 52.13 45. 42 54. 65 26. 32 25. 91 °F 4 
Wood manufactures _...........-- hs 46. 83 40. 16 50.12 21. 96 23. 40 21, % 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods__-_-_--- pe | 44.20 43. 69 44. 59 22. 10 23. 41 0. 4 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete......................| 58.06] 40.78| 6292|) 26.62] 26.09) %% 
Pulp and paper 2-2---2---- ee ae (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Printing and paper goods... .......---_. 44. 16 46. 14 41. 84 25.72 27. 44 Bn 
i lenetichs cakerwn Jantpentvenspebeskne--n) S200) : MO 1) 4.981: Sak) oe 7 29 
Clothing and millinery - -_-.-...-....-.--.---- 40.14 | 40.62| 36.37 23. 74 23.93) 2 
TN ETT Te 44.49 | 47.22) 39.18| 2443| 25.79 
Water, light, and power __ Pict. ot ee Gee (1) () (1) (1) (1) 
| 








1 Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 


The New York Department of Labor states that no conclusions cap 
be drawn as to the relative pay of either male or female office worker 
in up-State New York or New York City, because of differences in the 
composition of the labor forces. Men are more likely to be employed 
in the higher-paid research and supervisory positions, and the up-Stat: 
sample includes a greater proportion of large plants which hire high) 
paid personnel; New York City, on the other hand, has a large pro- 
portion of small firms in which the executives themselves take car 
of many of the duties performed by high-salaried employees in up- 
State New York. Comparisons are more practicable in the case of 
total figures, such as those in table 4, as differences in sampling wil! 
offset each other somewhat. 


TABLE 4,—\Average Weekly Earnings of Men and Women in Factory Offices in Nev 
York State, October 1940 and 1941 


























Men Women 
Locality Percent Percent 
October | October of October | October | a 
1940 1941 nm 1940 | 1941 | chang 

Leo RD ie Ae aie $45.25 | $49.90] +10.5| $22.88 $25. 16 
New York City... ork. 5 ame 43.56| 44.71 426| 2.08) 25.24 | ‘ 
oN). > |. ae 46. 05 52. 67 +14.4 22. 03 25.11 | 4 
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| Whole. 


‘hol, GENERAL WAGE INCREASES IN CUBA, NOVEMBER 


1941! 


WAGE increases varying from 10 to 25 percent have recently been 
awarded by the Government of Cuba for all workers whose industries 
____ HB are subject to existing social-welfare legislation. These measures have 
been taken by the Government to remedy the serious economic 
situation of low-income wage earners occasioned by the rising cost 
of living. Special legislation is planned for Government employees. 
The decree relating to workers in general stipulates that those 
persons who are now earning up to 1.50 pesos’ per day are to receive 
an increase of 20 percent; those receiving from 1.50 to 3.50 pesos 
per day, 15 percent; and those receiving more than 3.50 pesos daily, 
10 percent. The compulsory minimum wages already in effect are 
to be increased in the proportions fixed by this legislation, but in 
no case shall the increased amount be less than 1 peso in the country 
or 1.20 pesos in the city. Pay of port workers is to be increased by 
15 percent until such time as a unified scheme is worked out for 
transport workers. The resolution of December 19, 1941, brought 
personnel of barber shops and the like under the provisions of this 
general wage-increase legislation. 

The second decree, applying to “dead-season’”’ workers in the 


yin Noy 


| $25.1) 


be be bo to 
Pen ZffRs 


S $3 fs Bs 


Ms Can 
rorkers 
, in the 


ployed ay Sugar industry, provides that those earning less than 1.50 pesos 
-State Ie daily are to receive an increase of 25 percent over wages established 
hichly (@ bY contract during the 1940 dead season; those earning from 1.50 
. pro- to 3.50 pesos, 20 percent; and those earning more than 3.50 pesos 
e care Me per day, 15 percent. This decree became effective 3 days after pub- 
in up- fp ication in the Gaceta Oficial, November 10, 1941. 

ase of weoeees 

ie will 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER 1941 


in New 
A SLIGHT rise in average per capita earnings in Canadian industries 
was reported for September 1941 as compared with the preceding 
month, the average for eight leading industries for 1 week in August 
1941 being $26.03, and for 1 week in September $26.36. Earnings 
by Provinces, cities, and industries in the later period are recorded in 
the following table.’ 


' Gaceta Oficial, Habana, November 8, 1941, pp. 18,999-19,001; November 10, 1941, p. 19,030; and Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, p. 21,883. 


? Average rate of exchange of Cuban peso in November 1941=$1.00 in United States currency. 


*Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Monthly Review of Business Statistics (Ottawa), Decem ber 
1941 (p. 23). 
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Average Per Capita Week’s Earnings in Canada, September 1941 




































a 
Sep- | Sep- Sep. 
Province — City | — Industry group . 
| 1941 | 1041 i 
de | | ‘ | 
Prince Edward Island __- 'g21. 24 || Montreal...._______- '$25.73 || Manufacturing............___ $2¢ » ct 
Nova Scotia...........-- 23. 23 || Quebec. _.....-...---- 21. 94 Durable ot os eae w¢ 
New Brunswick. -...... 22. 52 || Toronto...........-.-.| 27.74 Nondurable goods._.___. R 
SEE eS | fo Ser 24. 49 Electric light and power__ 3) » 
ihc Ainsitheat incl 27.76 |} Hamilton....___.___-- 29. 41 a ..| Res s 
Manitoba. .............. 27.12 |} Windsor... .........-- eS ORR 33. 
Saskatchewan... .._..__- 25.81 || Winnipeg._.........-- 25.05 || Communications._........._. 7.7 
Alberta... ...-.....--.... 27. 94 || Vancouver_.........-.| 26.95 |} Tramsportation..........____ 39 2 
British Columbia. ---_- 28. 05 Construction and mainte- 
Pp basctipbecacddaddecoee 23.4 
i ctpeanthtuenssingesce« ‘ . 
, BPE eer eae B. i ‘ 
— Tas 
B 
eosoove A 
A 
8 
MONTHLY WAGES OF GERMAN DEEP-SEA 5 
\ 
FISHERMEN ; 
E 
7 P 23 F 
A NOTICE issued by the German Social Insurance Office and pub. 
lished in the German State Bulletin (Deutscher Reichsanzeiger) {or A 
August 23, 1941,’ contained the following monthly wages for coastal Bp 
and deep-sea fishermen: 
Monthly wages d 
On cutters over 85 hp. for deep-sea fishing: (marks ') 
ia nh, « ancnhtndieiinone hewn ~~ <% « 215 1 
Cn edn nmex 165 
Ee iidikins asib ann cde ehdannescciecece- 115 
Light sailor or young man-------_.-._---..-.------- 50 
RES AEE) ) EASES) 29 5S Se aay Le ak Se a eee 35 
On cutters under 85 hp. for deep-sea fishing: 
SD MND I, css adeouihsameecess ood 115 
eR Se wn cibcedbaabeoneumeawacstin << She 80 
Light sailor or young man-_-_-----_-__-_-----_--- cube 50 
Ge Lilie DAES 6 oie btn we'n om oie eR cle tiie d 35 
On coastal fishing vessels: 
ee ee eee eT ee Oe ee 50 
Ol ae all eine in hee omnia wi ciniestiansh Dineiiiiane « 15 


1 The nominal average exchange rate of the German mark amounted to 40 cents in June 1941. The actu 
value of the mark in domestic transactions is obscure. 


Free board is calculated at an average of 35 marks per month fo: 
all types of hands. The above wage rates are officially fixed for as 
sessing the compulsory accident-insurance contributions. 





1 Quoted in report from Sam E. Woods, United States commercial attaché, United States Embas: 
Berlin. 
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WAGES IN CURACAO, NETHERLANDS 
WEST INDIES 
































ber -_ 
__|™ BRIN THE beginning of 1942 the wage scale of the largest petroleum 
il mi company (Dutch Shell Oil Co.) operating in Curagao was as follows:! 
s=--| Og A 
| 8 Hourly Rates, by Occupation, Petroleum Industry, Curacao, November 1941 
----| ks 
cs a8 Beta pee Rate per 
bs > - our our 
— 32.8 Occupation (Duteh Occupation (Duteh 
----| Re cents !) | cents !) 
16.4 
es 2. Skilled laborer, Ist class. .............- 46-73 || Fireman, 2d class__...........____- aa 36-48 
———— [Bi storekeeper ---<-—------------------- 52-63 I Marea ilcnscacchsssil 36-48 
tswain, ist Clams.............-.....- Le 
rye eee stillman, Ist class_........._. 52-63 || Stores clerk. .......- & ponee 36-48 
Assistant shift foreman, refinery--._. -- 52-63 || Skipper, small boats_.----- esakie 36-48 
i EE iiinewdnasconcce<s 52-63 || Watchman, 3d class__- nnn 36-48 
A Stoektaker, Ist class................... 52-63 || Assistant skilled laborer ____- 32-45 
Issuing clerk, Ist class._..............- 52-63 || Helper, laborer worker_____.___._____- 32-40 
Watchman, Ist class_...............-- 52-63 || Tank gauger, Ist class 3240 
Skilled laborer, 2d class.._...........-- 39-55 || Transport laborers, Ist class____- : 32-40 
Engine driver, Ist class... .___- mt 39-51 || Motor driver, small boats... _. 32-40 
—. 39-51 || Assistant engine driver. : 32-36 
id pub- Boatswain, 2d class..................-.| 39-51 || Assistant fireman... ae 32-36 
Assistant stillman, 2d class____....___. 39-51 || Boiler cleaner ___- 32-36 
ger) for Assistant laboratory worker_.........- 39-51 || Tank gauger, 2d class..._._.._. fendi 32-36 
Sittin nwentcmccencccn 39-51 || Helper, wharf attendant...._......___- 32-36 
coastal Motor driver, large boats._...........- 7 ree | 32-36 
ee hf aa 39-51 || Helper, skilled laborer_..............-- 30-33 
Issuing clerk, 2d class_................ 39-51 || Transport laborer...................-. 30-33 
Watchman, 2d class.................-. 39-51 || Dock painter..............-- 4 30-33 
wages TT a aa ae ne on cco ccwssneencon 30-33 
ks 3) nk dinenenedeenesees SET TE TEN 6 deeconccccaces< Saannedinonsdal 30-33 
5 Engine driver, 2d class_..............- 36-48 
5 Conversion rate of florin (100 Dutch cents) in Netherlands West Indies in January 1942=53 cents. 
L5 
0 As from November 2, 1941, a temporary allowance of 10 percent in 
os addition to the wages indicated above was provided to cover the 
increase in the cost of living. Foremen may earn a maximum of 10 
5 ~~ 
30 cents above the hourly wages of their class. Laborers normally work 
0 8 hours per day and 6 days per week. 
55 The following wages are paid by the large steamship companies 
1. and steamship agents for the stevedoring of ships in the harbor of 
5 Curagao: Regular rate Overtime rate 
per day per hour 
The actus (florins ') (florins ') 
tenn nbs csapaddeerwesubeadsanndadld 2 0. 50 0. 90 
RE ED Fe 5, ig ek le a 6. 60 1.10 
nth fo: ESR 8. 25 1. 65 
for as- eens 6. 75 1. 35 
i ie ei tiele ok Las Tiueiiemavecnie 27. 50 5. 50 
! Exchange rate of florin in January 1942=53 cents. 
Em bass! 


? Per hour. 





! Data are from report of John F. Huddleston, United States Consul at Curacao. 
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Coeoe, 


AMENDMENT OF MEN’S UNDERWEAR DETERM!\\. 
TION UNDER PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACT! 


A 40-CENT hourly wage was set by the Secretary of Labor, effectiy, 
on March 3, 1942, as the prevailing minimum payable to workers jy 
the knitted and men’s woven underwear and commercial knitting 
industry engaged on Government contracts under the terms of th 
Public Contracts Act. Previously, by a determination of July 2s, 
1937, the prevailing minimum rates were determined as 32.5 and 35.0 
cents, according to geographic area.” 

The wage rates were raised and the definition of the industry was 
modified to conform with the wage order, issued by the Administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which went into effect on November 
24, 1941. As a consequence of this wage order 40 cents became the 
prevailing minimum in the industry. 


Le ed 


MINIMUM WAGES IN AGRICULTURE IN SANTA FE 
PROVINCE, ARGENTINA, 1941-424 


THE legislature of the Province of Santa Fe recently fixed minimum 
wages for various activities in the harvesting and threshing of wheat, 
flax, and other seeds for the crop year 1941-42. 


Reapers and binders: 
Carters, treaders, loaders’ assistants, etc_- .- - -- - - ---- 
EE RESTS IE ne 
Sheaf stackers__-- -- SEER EY tee! Sa I AS oe: 21. 70 
Combines: Sackers, sewers, and sack holders 2 1. 60 


Threshing machines: Forkers, spreaders, sackers, and sewers: 


1 Average exchange rate of Argentine peso (100 centavos) in December 1941 =29.77 cents. 
? Board furnished, in addition. 
3 Quintal=220.46 pounds. 





1U. 8S. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Press release No. 45-42, dated Februsr 
3, 1942. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review for October 1940 (p. 811). 

*Idem. December 1941 (p. 1577). 

4C. G. T. (organ of La Confederacién General del Trabajo, Buenos Aires), December 5, 1941. 
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The above rates must be incorporated into agreements between 
mmployers and workers, except that where higher rates are set by the 
areement they are not to be reduced. Other working conditions are 
«0 be fixed in accordance with the requirements of the Provincial 
Labor Bureau under existing legislation. Police chiefs, justices of the 
peace, and other administrative personnel are directed to enforce 
strict compliance with the decree. 








Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
DECEMBER 1941 


THE labor turn-over situation in December was characterized by 
continued high accession rates in defense industries and increased lay- 
offs in industries curtailing operations preparatory to conversion to 
war production, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly 
survey on labor turn-over. The accession rate for all manufacturing 
combined amounted to 4.76 per 100 employees in December. This 
was the highest accession rate reported for any December since 1934, 
but was considerably below the recent peak of 6.31 established in 
June 1941. While hiring has continued to expand in the defense 
industries, the rate of accessions was lower in December than in the 
summer months, particularly in the basic metal-working industries. 
Lay-offs have exceeded accessions in recent months in many consumer’s 
durable-goods industries where raw materials have not been availabl 
for full civilian production. The total separation rate for manufactur- 
ing industries rose from 3.51 in November to 4.71 in December, as th: 
lay-off rate (2.15) reached the highest point since July 1940. Larg 
“war conversion” lay-offs in December occurred in rubber tire, auto- 
mobile parts and equipment, and automobile and body plants. Sub- 
stantial increases in lay-offs over the month were also reported in 
cigars and cigarettes; brick, tile and terra cotta; planing mills; book 
and job printing; hardware; glass; structural and ornamental metal- 
work; and dyeing and finishing textiles. 

The quit rate for all manufacturing, which had declined for 2 
consecutive months, rose to 1.75 in December (compared with 0.9! 
in December 1940), but was substantially below the September 1941 
peak of 2.81. Increases in quits occurred in most of the industries 
surveyed. The discharge rate showed little change during the month. 
The December labor turn-over survey covered more than 8,500 plants 
employing 4,200,000 workers. 
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TaBLe 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Indiistrie, 


| | 
i 





| | | | 
’ ; Sep- No- | Di 
Class of turn-over | Janu-| Feb- ol q _| Au- _ | Octo- — 

and year ary |ruary| arch) April) May |June e gust _ ber "|b. 





Separations: 
Quits: 
1941 1.31 

-| 63 


-18 
14 


- 
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oie 5 ae 
=B Bs 


1.61 
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5.43 | 5.16 | 4.87 | 3.91 
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6.63 | 6.21 . 52 | 4.65 
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! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, a: 
accessions per 100 employees. 


? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
fr 


3 Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘mis 
laneous separations.” 
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\vricultural implements 


Aircraft. 

\luminum....--- 

Automobiles and bodies 

Automobile parts and equip 
ment “ 


Boots and shoes.....-...--- 


Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 


“Misce}- 
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Chemicals 
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Cigars and cigarettes_- ... -- 
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Cotton manufacturing -- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___. 


Electrical machinery -- 


. So peeteepe 797° 


Engines, turbines, and water 
‘4 
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Foundries and machine shops--- 
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ee eo. ee 
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Glass... 


Hardware 





Tron and steel_..____- 








her regen 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 42 Manu fa. 
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Industries \—Continued 





Separation rates Accession : 





| —_ | | 
cellane-| Tota : 7 
ons” pare] Reble) New 
separa- , 
tion 2 


| 
Dieiiicieinint — 


| 
Industry Date 
Dis- 


Quit ? charge 


| 
Knit goods______- seit Dec. 1941 | 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 
Machine tools_..______. Dec. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 
Men’s clothing___- e ...-| Dee. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 


Paints and varnishes._...........| Dee. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
| Dee. 1940 
Paper and pulp -| Dec. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 
Petroleum refining__-_. : Dec. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 


Planing milJs_..._._.___-_- ..| Dee. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 
Printing: Pook and job-___. -| Dec. 1941 
Nov. 1941 | 
Dec. 1940 
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Printing: Newspapers and peri- 
odicals__- | Dec. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 


Radios and phonographs........| Dec. 1941 

Nov. 1941 

Dec. 1940 
Rayon and allied products | Dec. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 | 
Rubber boots and shoes_........_| Dec. 1941 | 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 


Rubber tires..._____- .....-| Dee. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 
a Oe ee 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 
Shipbuilding...............- Dec. 1941, 

Nov. 1941 

| Dee. 1940 


Silk and rayon goods_...._......| Dee. 1941 
| Nov. 1941 
| Dec. 1940 
Slaughtering and meat packing.| Dec. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 


tor 





5 mm CO 








ed al el al od ol al dd 

















Steam and hot-water heating 

apparatus...-__- : -| Dee. 1941 
Nov. 1941 
Dec. 1940 | 


Structural and ornamental 

metal work ; Dee. 1941 ' F : @ : 
Nov. 1941 + ma & 21 | 
Dec. 1940 . | o- ; 2. ae 





Tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, and saws).| Dec. 1941 .70 ‘ i it 0 I 
Nov. 1941} 188) .: ; . 22 | 
Dec. 1940 . toe Ane . 06 
Woolen and worsted goods_.___..| Dee. 1941 2.10 ‘ 1.31 41 | 
Nov. 1941 2. 06 c . 83 .13 
Dec. 1940 1.81 3 | 1.906); .15 


| 
| L 

¢ | p 

| 1.78 
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! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial emplo 

? Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in *‘! 
laneous separations.” 

* Figures included in all manufacturing totals but not here shown separately. 

* Including aero-engines. 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1942? 


JANUARY building-permit valuations were 23 percent below the 
total for the corresponding month of 1941. The curtailment was in 
non-Federal construction, the value of contracts awarded by the 
Federal Government being about the same in both months. 

The decrease in January continued the downward trend in permit 
valuations which began in July 1941. The January total was 18 
percent below that for the previous month. Between December and 
January valuations for new nonresidential construction declined 30 
percent and those for new residential construction, 13 percent. How- 
ever, valuations on permits issued for additions, alterations, and 
repairs rose 8 percent. 


Comparison of January 1942 with January and December 1941 


The volume of building construction in 2,582 identical cities with 
population of 500 and over which reported to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics in January 1942 and January and December 1941 is sum- 
marized in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,582 
Identical Cities, January 1942 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage Percentage 
Class of construction change from— change from— 


January 
1942 | | 
Decem-| Janu- | Decem-| Janu- 


ber 1941 | ary 1941 e 1941 | ary 1941 











All construction , —8.6 








New residential , +5.4 


9 

. —5. 61, 173, 383 
New nonresidential —27.1 —24. 
8 





| 59, 037, 463 
| 25, 107, 880 


wie 


Additions, alterations, and repairs... -. ; —11.3 














| 
—9.9 | $145, 318, 726 | tt 
| 





The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issued 
and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential con- 





‘In the interests of economy the ‘‘Building Construction” pamphlet will hereafter be published semi- 
annually instead of monthly. 
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struction in the 2,582 cities in January 1942 are presented in tal» 
Percentage changes between January 1942 and January and Doce, 


ber 1941 are also shown. 


TaBLE 2.— 


Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,582 I denticg 


Cities, January 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling. 





} 
| 


Source of funds and type of dwelling 


January 


1942 


All dwellings 


Privately financed __ 
l-family 
2-family 1____ 
Multifamily 2 

Publicly financed 


7, 720 


, 933 | 
, 116 | 
, 796 | 
2, 875 


| Number of dwelling units | 


Percentage | 
change from— 
Decem- veanery 

ber 1941 | 1941 


. Pig _ 

—2W.6 
| —8.3 
— 69.8 





3 | +10. 2 


Permit valuatio: 


| 


January 
1942 


_ $60, 969, 283 | 


Percentag 
change fron 


Decem- | Januar 
ber 1941 


— 


—6.8 


51, 538, 580 
45, 291, 094 
2, 521, 146 
3, 726, 340 
9, 430, 703 





—10.1 | 
—12.2 | 
—19.9 


+ +43. 2 | 


vere | 91s 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


2 Includes multifamily dwellings with store 


Construction From Public Funds, January 1942 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work starte: 
during January 1942 and January and December 1941 on all con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds js 

J | ; 


shown in table 3. 


This table includes other types of construction as 


well as building construction, both inside and outside the 2,582 1 


porting cities. 


TaBie 3.—J alue of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, January and December 1941 and January 11. 





Appropriation 


Total 


Defense public works 


Federal agency y projects under the WPA___- ¥ 


Regular Federal appropriations 
United States Housing Authority _- 


Contracts awarded 


| January 1942! \December 1941 2) 


$2,350,880, 465 | 


started 


and force-account 


ly anuary 


$772, 802, 388 


$231, 97 








2, 802, 400 | 


2, 338, 975, 150 
9, 072, 915 


3, 638, 600° 
0 


| 761, 203, 579 


7, 960, 209 


(3 








! Preliminary, subject to revision. , , 
3 Program not started until October 1941; authorized by Title II of the Defense Housing Act (Pu! 


No, 849) 


? Revised. 


The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and highwa) 
construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as reported )) 
the State governments for January 1942 and January and Decem)! 


1941, was as follows: 


January 1942_.___ ‘ 
December 1941_______ 
January 1941 


Public buildings 


. $356, 143 
1, 274, 839 
2, 065, 747 


Highway construction 
$9, 839, 
10, 513, 

7, 049, 


102 
287 
354 
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Coverage of Building Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
jirectly from local building officials except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsyl- 
yania, Where State departments of labor collect and forward the data 
«) the Bureau. Reports are obtained each month from more than 
2000 places having a population of 500 or more in 1940, from which 
are selected those for cities which also reported in the preceding month 
and in the corresponding month of the previous year. The resulting 
tabulations of identical cities cover practically all cities with a popu- 
lation of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage of cities in 
the remaining population groups decreases with the size of city. 

In addition, the Bureau receives notifications of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State governments. 
Federal and State building construction in the 2,582 reporting cities 
totaled $44,321,000 in January 1942, as contrasted with $66,642,000 
in the previous month and $43,986,000 in January 1941. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective builders when applying for permits to 
build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the value of 
contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed with Federal 
or State funds. No land costs are included. Only building construc- 
tion within the corporate limits of the reporting cities is included in 
the tabulations. 
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FOOD PRICES IN JANUARY 1942 


RETAIL costs of food rose 2.7 percent between December 16 ani 
January 13, with sharp increases in prices of many important foods 
in nearly all the cities covered by the Bureau’s survey. Large ip. 
creases for beef, pork, potatoes, bread, milk, and sugar, followed the 
substantial earlier advances in wholesale markets. Prices of egg; 
oranges, and carrots declined seasonally. At the mid-January level. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of retail food costs stood at 116.2 
percent of the 1935-39 average, the highest level reached since De. 
cember 1930, 18.8 percent higher than a year ago, and nearly 25 per. 
cent above the relatively low pre-war level. 

During the last half of January, preliminary reports indicated addi. 
tional advances in food prices except for eggs, oranges, and pork 
chops which declined seasonally. 

The percentage change in retail costs of food on January 13, 1942, 
compared with costs 1 month ago, 1 year ago, and in August 1939. 
before the outbreak" of, the war in Europe, is presented in table | 


Tasie 1.—Changes in Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 


Groups 
































Percentage change, Jan- || | Percentage change, Jan- 
uary 13,1942, com- uary 13, 1942, com 
pared with— pared with— 

Commodity group Commodity group 
1941 1939 1941 
| 

Dec. 16| Jan. 14] Aug. 15 Dec. 16 | Jan. 14} Aug. 1! 

as 4+2.7 | +18.8 |} +24.3 || Dairy products.._._____. +1.0 | +15.8 +3 
ees —————— |] Eggs.-...................| —5.2 | +34.4] +44 
Cereals and . bakery Fruits and vegetables....| +6.1 | +25.6 | +2 
scsi oneacanea a:daes +.7| +87) +10.5 Reds soe +7.3 | +27.5 +28 
ics ertcanictsnian +4.8 | +15.1 |) +21.6 3 ERS +2.2 | +18.8 . 
Beef and veal_._.___. +5,2 | +10.1 +20. 9 Ce +3.0 | +22.4 
ran.... SUEDE +3.9 | +24.7 225.61) Bewveunees................ +1.3 | +27.2 2 
TE AE +3.4 | +13.3 | +413.2 || Fats and oils........____- +1.9 | +37.7 | 
Seas +6.8 | +10.4]} +13.4 |} Sugar.................._. +3.6 24.3 24.( 
Fish, fresh and can- 
EERE +4.2 | +22.0] +45.4 
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220 


200 















Details by Commodity Groups 


Cereals and bakery products.—Price advances for flour, white bread, 
corn flakes, corn meal, and vanilla cookies continued, but the average 
increase between mid-December and mid-January was not large. 
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Prices of white bread advanced moderately in 7 cities and dec|iy; 
in 3, with the result that the average cost of bread was 1.2 perce 
higher. Since January 1941, bread prices have advanced about | c; 
per loaf in nearly all cities surveyed. Flour prices were 23 percen; 
higher in January 1942 than a year ago, reflecting advances in pric 
of wheat. The average price of rice was 30 percent higher thay , 
year earlier due to a shortage of high quality rice this year. 

Meats.—Although marketings of livestock continued in seasonally 
large quantities, retail prices of many cuts of meat rose sharply 
between mid-December and mid-January, following earlier increases 
in wholesale markets. Increases ranged from 1.4 percent for pork 
chops to 8.5 percent for whole ham. Canned salmon prices were uy 
again in January, reaching new high levels of 20.3 cents per pound fo; 
pink, and 37.5 cents per pound for red salmon. During the year 
prices of pink salmon rose 29 percent and red salmon 42 percent, a: 
large quantities were purchased for the use of the armed forces ani 
for shipment abroad. Beef, pork, veal, lamb, and chickens were also 
substantially higher than in January 1941, with prices of pork showing 
the largest increases. 

Dairy products —Retail milk prices advanced 1 cent per quart in 
6 cities between December 16 and January 13, continuing the wide- 
spread increases which have been taking place since April 1941. Th 
average price of fresh milk to consumers in large cities, was 15 percent 
higher in January 1942 than a year earlier. There were also moderat: 
price increases during the month for butter, cheese, and evaporated 
milk. Cheese and evaporated milk, which have been purchased in 
large quantities by the Government, have shown sharp price increases 
during the past year. Butter prices were also substantially highe: 
than in January 1941 in spite of current reports that stocks of butte: 
were unusually large. 

Eggs.—Egg prices continued to decline seasonally between D+- 
cember 16 and January 13, but they were still 34 percent higher thai 
in January 1941, reflecting the effect of Government purchases and 
increased civilian incomes. 

Fruits and vegetables —Average costs of fresh vegetables jumped 
11.8 percent during the month, as a result of advances of 17 to 22 
percent in prices of potatoes, onions, cabbage, and green beans 
Supplies of fresh vegetables were smaller than usual, owing to }ad 
weather conditions during the growing season of 1941, and all fresh 


vegetables, except sweetpotatoes and green beans, were higher th! 
a year previous. On January 13, 1942, onions were selling at a leve! 
72 percent higher than in January 1941, potatoes were up 61 percent. 
lettuce 51 percent, and cabbage 41 percent. 

Costs of canned fruits and vegetables also continued to rise during 
the month, with the largest mcreases reported for canned tomatoes 
(3.0 percent) and canned pineapple (2.7 percent). Large purchises 
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of canned goods by the Government for shipment abroad have 
ontributed to increases during the year amounting to 32 percent for 
anned peaches, 25 percent for green beans, and 23 percent for canned 
iomatoes. Prunes and navy beans, also purchased in large quantities, 
were 15 and 35 percent higher, respectively, than in January 1941. 

Beverages.— Prices of coffee and tea continued to advance between 
mid-December and mid-January. Coffee prices were 31 percent 
higher than a year previous, and tea was 14 percent higher. 

Fats and oils—The advance in costs of fats and oils during the 
month reflected price increases ranging from 0.4 percent for ‘salad 
oil to 3.0 percent for oleomargarine. The average cost of fats and 
oils was 38 percent higher than a year earlier, with lard up by 68 
percent, shortening in cartons by 61 percent, and shortening in tin or 
similar containers by 32 percent. Oleomargarine increased 30 per- 
cent during the year, and salad dressing and peanut butter were 
from 15 to 20 percent higher than in January 1941. 

Sugar.—Prices paid for sugar in retail stores advanced sharply 
3.6 percent) between mid-December and mid-January, partly 
because of the voluntary limitation of sales by retailers to 2 pounds 
or less per customer. People who formerly purchased sugar at lower 
prices per pound in 5- or 10-pound sacks, had to pay the higher price 
generally charged for sugar in the smaller packages. Average sugar 
prices were 24 percent higher in January 1942 than a year earlier. 


Prices of corn syrup and molasses were 3.7 percent and 2.2 percent 
higher than in January 1941. 

Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented 
in table 2 for January 1942, December, November, and January 1941, 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 





1941 | 
~ | 1942 |{_ 1940 1939 
Commodity group Jan. 133 | | Jan. 16 | Aug. 15 


| Dec. 16 | Nov. 18 | Jan. 14 | 








See eces.><-s-.-- ae 113.1 | 113. 1 97.8 8 94. 93. 5 


97. 93 
91 95. 
U3. WY. 
76. 5 | RS. 
92, 8. 
85. 04, 

109. a9. 

103. 93. 
89. 90. 
92 92. 
gl. 
93. 

100. 
4. 
85 

100. 


~ 
— 


Cereals and bakery puntnete.. . 102. 5 102. 2 94. 
Veats J eg 4 111 110. 191. 
Beef and veal. ___-. —apreer 20. 114. 112. 109. 
yy SSS ; 103. 105. 86. 
CC er et : 108. 107. 98. 
RAR ge .3 | 100. 99. 4 | 97. 
Fish, fresh and canned _---_| 1 138. 135. § 118. 
Sg products. Se , 120. 5 | 120. § 195. 
Eggs. . = 9} 381) 146.1) 97. 
110. ! 110. : 93. 
111.‘ 93. 

105. $ 

116. ‘ 
, : ‘ ; 112.9 | 

Fats and oils Peden . B. 5 106. 
_ + ’ : 112.9 


~~ 


Gioiews 


133. 
149, : 
151, 
153. < 
123. 3 
90. : 161. ‘ 
4. 165. ‘ 
S4. 5 128, 5 
95. 6 117.6 
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Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
snd a workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


> Not available. 
* Revised. 
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August 1939 (immediately before the outbreak of war in Europe), and 


for January 1929. The charts (pp. 783, 786) show the trend in the 
costs of all foods (1935-39=100) for the period January 1913 to 


January 1942, inclusive, and for each major commodity group for the 


period from January 1929 to January 1942, inclusive. 

Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 45 were higher 
in January 1942 than in December 1941, prices of 3 were lower, and 
for 6 there was no change. Compared with a year previous, prices 
of 52 foods were higher in January 1942, and 2 were lower. 

Average prices of 65 foods in 51 cities combined are shown in 
table 3 for January 1942 and December and January 1941. 


Taste 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, January 
1942, December 1941, and January 1941 





1942 


Article | — 
Jan. 13! Dec. 16 Jan. 14 











Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents : Cents 
Flour, wheat_.- 
TEESE 9 SIS SRE Sei 
Wheat cereal 2_ 


onunor-) 
> > er OO bo 


S 


Rolled oats?..............___. 
Bakery products: 


Bread, whole-wheat. 
Vanilla cookies______ tonne CPUC Ft 
Soda crackers ____- 
Meats: 
Beef 


Cre ausl 
"Sts . 
CWRU 


‘Round steak ___. 
Rib roast___- 
Chuck roast 

eal: 


Bacon, sliced __ 
Ham, sliced 3 


Salt pork... -__-_- 
Lamb: 





Poultry 
Roasting chickens 

Fish: 
Fresh, a Le a 
Salmon, pink 
Salmon, li lism 

Dairy products: 
Butter 


M ilk, fresh — 


Milk, fresh (store) $42.53 
Milk’ fresh eativered and store) aes 
: Milk’ enpereees. . Laka bed aba 
ges 


ranges - . 
Grapefruit 2 

Beans, green__. 
EA siieae 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, 


1942, December 1941, and January 1941—Contimed 





Article 


Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 


Fresh—Continued. 


Potatoes _. 
Spinach ___- 
Sweetpotatoes 
Canned: 
Peaches eae 
Pineapple 
Grapefruit juice * 
Beans, green 2_. 
Corn. 
Peas \ 
Tomatoes. _- 
Dried: 
Prunes 
Navy beans 
Beverages: 
Coffee 
Tea_. 
Cocoa 2 


bunch 
head 
pound 
15 pounds 
pound 

do 


No. 2% can 
_do 

No. 2 can 
.do 
do. 
do 
do 


pound 
do 


do 
4% pound 
§-oz. can 


1942 


_ 
Perone 


RMN 
all 3 


tt et et 
SrPrwes 
* a) Wd ct-I- @ Ononwneo 


_ 
om 


be NS 
os: 


I 


—_ oe 


— 
enBoatin 


Fats and oils: 
Lard 


-_ 
a | 
~ 


» ; pound 
Shortening, other than lard: 
In cartons. _..--do 
In other containers ; : s0@18 
Salad dressing _- i 
Oleomargine 
Peanut butter... 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar ...10 pounds 
Corn sirup ?_- 24-0z. can 
Molasses ?_....._- , ...18-02. can 


> 9° 








t Preliminary. 

2 Not included in index. 

5’ Composite prices not computed. 

* Priced first time on Oct. 14, 1941. 
5 Revised. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Increases of 3 percent or more in total food costs to moderate-incom 
families were reported for 12 cities between mid-December and mid- 
January. The largest mcreases were reported for San Francisco 
(4.6 percent), Denver (4.0 percent), and Seattle (3.9 percent), reflecting 
sharp advances for meats and for fresh fruits and vegetables. Th: 
smallest increases were reported for Charleston (1.1 percent), Sali 
Lake City (1.3 percent), Dallas and Portland, Maine (each 1.5 
percent), where increases for meats and fresh fruits and vegetables 
were comparatively small. Compared with a year ago, food costs 01 
January 13, 1942, were higher by 26.7 percent in Mobile, 26.4 perce 
in Norfolk, 24.5 percent in Springfield, and 24.1 percent in Seattle 
The smallest advances in food costs during the year were 12.1 perce! 
in Kansas City, 14.5 percent in Butte, 15.0 percent in St. Paul, 
15.5 percent im Omaha. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 4 for Jam 
1942 and December and January 1941. 
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TABL! 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,’ 
January 1942, December 1941, and January 1941 
[1935-39= 100] 





1942 1941 | 1942 | 
Region and city Region and city 
Jan. 132) Dec. 16 \Jan. 132| Dee. 16| Jan. 14 
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Fall River 
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South Atlantic: 
Atlanta____. i af lll.1) 94. 
Baltimore. sds : 116. 1 | 97 
Charleston, 8, C____- . 115.1 | 95 
Jacksonvillle ‘ 117. ; 98. 
Norfolk * 1 117.6 | 95 
Richmond._____.___- 5. 112. 6 93. 
Savannah___. 27 118. 100. 5 
Washington, D. C_. 3. 113. ¢ 97 

East South Central: 
Birmingham. a §.2 | 112. 4 96. 

.8 113. i 95. & 
RR 5. 3 113. 94. 2 
Mobile-- -- .-| 124.0] 120. 497. 

West South Central: 
Dallas... -_- ae 2. 111. 92. 6 

117. § 102. 
Little Rock é . 115. ‘ 05. 6 
New Orleans. .-._-_- 23. 119. § 101. 

Mountain: 

Indiana Butte___- : 3. 110.4 

Milwa 110. Denver-. oe i. 111.9 

116. Salt Lake City... .- 3. 115.4 
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Springfield, Tl]_..__.. 115. Pacific: 

West North Central: Los Angeles. -.-.-.-._- 
Kansas Ci ; 109. 7 
Minneapolis ’ 111.9 
Omaha 3. 110. 5 


1 118. 
Portland, Oreg | 125. 121. 
San Francisco 20. 115. 
Seattle ..-| 125.3] 120.6 


101. 3 
101. 
99. 
101 
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1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
re = is for time to time comparisons rather than place to place comparisons. 

3 im 


‘Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
‘ Revised. 


Average Annual Indexes of Retail Food Costs, 1913 to 1941 


In order to make it possible to compare current trends in retail food 
costs with trends for earlier years, including the World War I period, 
the Bureau has prepared average annual indexes of retail food costs 
for the years 1913 to 1941, inclusive. These yearly indexes and 


the monthly indexes for the year 1941 and for January 1942 are 
shown in table 5. 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Yeurs, 19) 
to 1941, and by Months, January 1941 to January 1942 


[1935-39 = 100] 











































All-foods Year and 
index month 
i 
79.9 | 1927 “aR 132.3 | 1941 naheanteal tf se 
81.8 | 1928. 130.8 | January._--.-.- 97.8 | January__-_- 16 
80.9 | 1929....___ 132.5 | February --- RE ai 
ee 90.8 | 1930 cal 126.0 | March___-_---  f ) ee - 
1917 116.9 | 1931_- ah 103.9 | April.....---- | ES . 
ae 134.4 | 1932 86.5 | May. a a 
ie 149.8 | 1933_. 84.1 | June. | Pa 
a iiiininin 168.8 | 1934_. ale >) =a Sic 
=o 128.3 | 1935 100.4 | August_._---- OO |) aa . 
1922......... 119.9 | 1936__._._-- 101.3 | September --. iy eee 
=a ie. O § BGed-....... 105.3 | October.__-.. |) Se ae 
RCE se 122.8 | 1938__..___- 97.8 | November --- et 
eee 132.9 | 1939_- 95.2 | December__.-. > eee : 
1926. ---| 137.4 | 1940._..___. 96. 6 | 





POPPPOR 


COAL PRICES, DECEMBER AND YEAR 1941 
Prices in December 1941 


Retail prices of coal showed relatively little change between Sep- 
tember 15 and December 15, 1941, with an advance of only 1.7 percent 
for bituminous coal and slight declines for stove, pea, and buckwheat 
sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite. This relative stability of coal prices 
is in contrast with an advance of about 5 percent for bituminous coal 
and increases ranging from 2 percent to 9.6 percent for Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the preceding 3 months, from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. Average prices of Arkansas anthracite in December 
showed an increase of 0.6 percent over September, as compared with 
an advance of 3.9 percent during the preceding 3 months. Colo- 
rado anthracite showed no price change throughout the year, while 
New Mexico anthracite, which had remained unchanged for more 
than 2 years, advanced 3.6 percent in November 1941. 

Average prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite, compared 
with the 3-year period October 1922 to October 1925 as 100, are 
presented in table 6 for September and December 1941 and December 
1940. 
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TasLe 6.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, December and Sep- 
tember 1941 and December 1940 





Index of retail nal Percentage 
Average retail anne = (October 1922-Sep- bas Dee. 15, 


ton of 2,000 poun tember 1925 = 100) 





Kind of coal — 
1941 1941 








Dec. 15!\Sept. 15 .15| Dec. 15!|Sept. 15 


— _ 





_ 


Bituminous coal (35 cities), old 
series: * $9.50 | $9.34 
pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new series: 
Stove__ Epecase o . 12. 36 
Chestnut... _- alii in ditnedatede steal q 12. 41 
Pek. sictekee« . # onde 10. 53 
Buckwheat__-_-_- -- 8. 57 
Western anthracite: 
Arkansas (6 cities) ...........---- . 13. 39 
Coles an aes). .-~--.......... " 15. 81 
New Mexico (1 city) 7 23. 86 























| Preliminary. 

? Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

1 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
period from August 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 


Prices, 1929 through 1941 


Annual average prices of bituminous coal have moved upward from 
year to year since 1933, except in 1939 when the average for the year 
was about 1 percent lower than in 1938. In 1941, prices were higher 
than in any year since 1927. 

Pennsylvania anthracite prices declined steadily from 1927 through 
1935, and after an increase of about 3% percent in 1936, again receded 
through 1939. Increases of about 5 percent in 1940 and 6 percent in 
1941 raised the price level for 1941 to approximately that of 1934. 

Average prices and indexes for bituminous coal and for stove and 
chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are shown in table 7, by 
years from 1929 through 1941, for March and June 1940, and by 
months from September 1940 through December 1941. 
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TABLE 7.—Average Retail Coal Prices and Indexes for Large Cities Combined, 
































































Py 
1941, Inclusive cert 
: hia 
Average price per ton of Index (October 1922-Sep' 
2,000 pounds 1925 = 100) west 
va hy ‘Aa : x ati iP ] “a oe 
satin | ms -ennsylvania anthra- , ; | Pennsylvania :; ; 
Date Bay ml cite (weighted aver- | RW. | cite (weight = aithe 
weighted age, 25 cities) weighted | age, 25 cities \ vel 
| average, 38 SE TPS eS average, 38 gee ger . AVS 
cities) | Stove Chestnut | cities) Stove ( tO tl 
in . ee he Li? SE OS Ce me oF "errr hog YF folk, 
, 1929-. $8. 85 $14. 14 $13. 70 91.5 100. 5 
1930. 8. 83 14. 03 13. 66 91.3 | 99.7 In 
1931 8. 33 13. 68 13. 65 86. 2 97. 1 ; 
1932. 7.71 12. 55 12. 45 79.7 89.2 f tl 
1933 7.65 12. 12 11. 93 79.1 86. 2 D 
ec 
1934 8. 26 12. 18 11.92 85.4 86.6 
1935... 8. 29 11. 38 11.14 85.7 80.9 Hou 
1936 8. 42 11. 74 11.61 87.1 83.5 
1937. 8. 58 11. 05 11. 19 88. 4 78.5 for 
1938. 8.61 10. 96 iL. il 88.7 77.9 
pra 
1939 8. 52 | 10.79 10, 84 87.7 | 76.7 . 
1940___ 8.60 11. 33 11.35 87.9 80.5 A 
1941 1_. 9.15 11. 96 12. 02 | 93.1 85.0 te 
1940: i cCith 
March. 8. 65 11. 31 11.37 80.0 | 80.4 
June 8. 36 11.02 11.04 85.5 78.3 “Ri 
September ; 28. 54 11. 40 11.41 | 2 87.0 81.0 
October____. a 28.75 | 11. 46 | 11, 48 | 289.0 81.5 d 
November... 38.84 | 11. 58 11. 57 | 90.0 82.3 
December : oe 48 86 11. 59 11.59 490.2 82.4 fro! 
1941: 4 | 
January ____. 8.87 | 11. 64 11. 67 | 90.3 | 82.7 80 
February.._......._______- 8.87 | 11. 63 11. 66 90.3 | 82.7 
March. _- 8. 88 | 11. 63 11. 66 90.3 | 82.7 J 
April _- 8. 86 | 11. 64 11. 67 90. 1 82.7 
May... 8.85 11.62 11. 64 | 90.1 | 82.5 che 
June_. baie Saas 8. 89 11. 51 11. 57 90. 5 81.8 
aes 9. 06 | 11. 84 11. 88 | 92.0 | 84.1 BA. f of 
August__. 9. 24 12. 10 12.17 | 93.8 86. 0 
September. 9.34 | 12. 36 12. 41 94.9 87.8 in 
October ___. " 9. 42 12. 40 12.46 | 95.8 88. 1 
November. ....... 9. 47 12. 35 12. 42 96.3 | 87.7 Ce) 
December !. 9. 50 12. 35 12. 43 | 96. 5 | 87.7 8] 
! Preliminary. M 
2 37 cities. N 
3 36 cities. \ 
435 cities. | 
al 
. ve J re - : 
Details by Cities and Kinds of Coal in 194] ‘ 
) 
Bituminous coal.—Prices of one or more kinds of bituminous cox V 
are reported for 47 cities. Prices of low volatile coal and of eastern W 
high volatile coal represent reports from 28 cities and 26 cities, respe: 
tively, in the Atlantic and Central areas. Seventeen of these cities i 





report on both kinds. Western high volatile is represented by prices 























id 
from 20 cities in the Central and Pacific areas. Nine of these citi r 
do not report other kinds of bituminous coal. a 
Prices of bituminous coal showed little change during the firs ? 
months of 1941, with smaller than usual seasonal reductions in April 
and May for a few cities. A general price advance began to app! 
in some reports for May and extended to most of the reporting cities 
by August, being reflected in the sharp increase which occurred : 






between June 15 and September 15. 
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Pr.ce advances from December 15, 1940, to December 15, 1941, 
vere greater for low volatile bituminous coal and eastern or Appala- 
-hian high volatile coal than for the high volatile coal from the areas 
west of the Appalachian region. Increases amounting to 40 cents per 
‘on or more for most kinds and sizes were reported in 31 cities using 
either low volatile coal, eastern high volatile coal, or both kinds. 
Average prices were higher by $1 or more for all sizes reported 
‘o the Bureau in Boston, Fall River, Detroit, Atlanta, Omaha, Nor- 
folk, Birmingham, and New Orleans. 

[In cities using western high volatile coal, more than three-fourths 
of the prices showed increases of 20 cents to 70 cents per ton between 
December 1940 and December 1941. Advances of $1 to $1.25 in 
Houston and San Francisco, and an increase of about $1.50 per ton 
for stoker coal in Seattle, were reported. In Butte, there were 
practically no price changes during the year. 

Average prices of bituminous coal by sizes and kinds are shown by 
cities for the months of 1941 and for December 1940, in the pamphlet 
“Retail Prices’ for January 1942. 

Anthracite.—Prices of one or more kinds of anthracite are collected 
from 31 cities. 25 of these report on Pennsylvania anthracite, and 
8 on Western anthracite. 

Average prices of Pennsylvania anthracite showed relatively little 
change during the first part of 1941 due to the omission in many cities 
of the usual seasonal reductions. Increases beginning in July resulted 
in December 15 prices for stove, chestnut, and pea sizes that were 50 
cents to $1.78 per ton above prices of December 1940. Increases of 
$1 or more during the year occurred in the following seven cities: 
Manchester, Detroit, Fall River, Philadelphia, Portland (Maine), 
Norfolk, and Richmond. Buckwheat prices showed increases which 
amounted to less than 30 cents per ton in nine cities. There were few 
increases of more than 50 cents per ton for buckwheat between 
December 1940 and December 1941, except in Boston, Fall River, 
Manchester, Norfolk, and Richmond, where advances of $1 or more 
were reported. 

Prices of Arkansas anthracite advanced between June and December 
in all of the 6 cities for which prices are obtained, with increases for the 
year of from 45 cents to $1.00 per ton. Colorado anthracite in Denver 
remained unchanged, and New Mexico anthracite in San Francisco 
advanced about 85 cents in November, the first increase in more than 
2 years. 

Average retail prices, by months in 1941 and for December 1940, are 
shown for various sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities and 
for Western anthracite in 8 cities, in the pamphlet “Retail Prices’’ 
for January 1942. 
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EMERGENCY PRICE-CONTROL ACT 


Summary 


AFTER several months of discussion, the Emergency Price-Co1itro) 
Act of 1942 (Public, No. 421) was passed by Congress and approved 
by the President on January 30, 1942. It became effective immedi. 
ately, and will remain in effect until June 30, 1943, unless soone; 
terminated by Executive proclamation or by concurrent resolution of 
Congress. The purpose of the act is to check speculative and exces. 
sive price rises, price dislocations, and inflationary tendencies. 

The Price-Control Act vests in a single administrator the power to 
establish maximum prices for all commodities except farm products 
and to control rents in defense areas. In the case of farm products. 
maximum prices may not be established until prices for agricultural 
products have reached the highest of four levels, the most important 
of which is 110 percent of the parity prices established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. After this level is attained, the Administrator 
may fix the prices of farm products, subject, however, to the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In addition to his price-fixing powers, the Administrator is authorized 
to regulate or prohibit hoarding and speculative or manipulative 
practices likely to result in price or rent increases. He is also author- 
ized to enter into voluntary agreements with producers, processors, 
manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, and other affected groups for 
the purpose of fixing maximum prices. When maximum production 
of a commodity is not being obtained, the Administrator may buy 
and sell commodities and subsidize domestic producers. 

As an aid in the enforcement of the law, the Administrator is 
authorized to license wholesale and retail dealers in any commodity, 
and, through court action, to revoke licenses for violation of the act. 
The Administrator may also enjoin the violation of the act in an 
appropriate court and, in addition, noncommercial buyers are author- 
ized to bring an action against a seller for triple damages, or $50, 
whichever is greater. Willful violations are punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 


Administration of Act 


The act establishes the Office of Price Administration, under the 
direction of a Price Administrator who is appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Administrator is 
empowered to issue subpenas and to require dealers in commodities 
and owners of rental property to make reports and furnish informa- 
tion under oath. Information which the Administrator deems to be 
confidential or which is requested to be treated as confidential may 
not be disclosed, unless he determines that withholding it is contrary 
to the interests of national defense. 
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Control of Commodity Prices 


Whenever the Administrator finds that the prices of commodities 
have risen or threaten to rise, he may establish such maximum prices 
js in his judgment will be generally fair and equitable. As far as 
practicable, in establishing any maximum price, the Administrator 
‘s to ascertain and give due consideration to the prices prevailing 
between October 1 and October 15, 1941, and make adjustments for 
speculative fluctuations, general increases or decreases in cost of 
production, distribution, and transportation, and in the profits of 
sellers of the commodities involved. If there were no prevailing 
prices between these dates, or the prevailing prices are not generally 
representative, then the prevailing prices during the nearest 2-week 
period which are generally representative are to be used. 

The Administrator is also empowered to issue temporary orders or 
regulations (effective for not more than 60 days) establishing as 
maximum prices the prices prevailing within 5 days prior to the date 
of the order. Before issuing an order or regulation, if practicable 
the Administrator is required to consult with representative members 
of the industry which will be affected by the order. In the case of 
any commodity for which a maximum price has been established, 
the Administrator shall, at the request of any substantial portion 
of the industry concerned, appoint an industry advisory committee 
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for committees, either national or regional or both. At the request 


of the committee, the Administrator shall from time to time advise 
and consult with the committee with respect to adjustments of the 
established maximum prices. 

Price schedules.—Any price schedule establishing maximum prices 
issued prior to the date upon which the Administrator takes office 
shall, from that date, have the same effect as if issued under this act 
until such price schedule is superseded by the issuance of a regulation 
or order. Such price schedules must be consistent with the stand- 
ards and limitations contained in the act. 

Rent control.—The Administrator is authorized to recommend the 
stabilization or reduction of rents for any defense-area housing 
accommodations within a particular defense-rental area. If within 
60 days after the issuance of any recommendation the rents have not 
been stabilized or reduced, the Administrator may establish such 
maximum rents as in his judgment will be generally fair and equitable. 
In establishing any maximum rent the Administrator may ascertain 
and give consideration to the rents prevailing for the accommodations 

/on or about April 1, 1941, and make adjustments for such factors as 
| increases or decreases in property taxes and other costs. In special 
cases, he may consider the prevailing rents on earlier dates, but not 
earlieg than April 1, 1940. In designating defense-rental areas and 


pin establishing maximum rents, the Administrator may consider 
4447434216 


tion 
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recommendations of State and local officials coneerned with ho 








or rental conditions in any defense-rental area. a? 
Maximum prices and rents—Although generally the maxiny, 
prices and rents established by the Administrator are to be base. “a mn 
the rate prevailing at the time the order is issued, the Administ tor ae 
is specifically authorized to establish a maximum price or maxi) “y 
rent which is below the price or rent prevailing at the time the corde, ", 
was issued. The order may contain such classifications and diff-rep. we 
tiations and provide for such adjustments and reasonable exception 
as the Administrator finds necessary or proper. a 
Speculative practices and hoarding.—The Administrator is authior. ere 
ized, when he deems it necessary or proper, to regulate or prohihi a 
speculative or manipulative practices or hoarding in connection wit! il 
any commodity and speculative and manipulative practices or renting wh 
and leasing practices in connection with any defense-area housing ae 
accommodations, which in his judgment are equivalent to o: me 
likely to result in price or rent increases. a 
Purchase and Sale of Commodities 
res 
Whenever the Administrator determines that the maximum neces- & the 
sary production of any commodity is not being obtained or may not & an 
be obtained during the ensuing year, he may, on behalf of the United J apy 
States, without regard to the provisions of law requiring competitive 
bidding, buy or sell at public or private sale, or store or use, tha 
commodity in such quantities and in such manner as he determines | 
necessary to obtain the maximum necessary production. He is als me 





authorized to make subsidy payments to domestic producers. How- 
ever, in the case of a commodity which is defined as a strategic or 
critical material by the President, the determination is to be mac 
by the Federal Loan Administrator, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and in this case purchases, sales, and subsidy payments maj 
be made only by certain corporations. 

No sale or other disposition of any agricultural commodity may | 
made contrary to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. Tl: 
law specifically provides that no maximum price shall be established 
for any fishery commodity below the average price of such commodity 
in 1941, and prohibits the regulation of wages in any occupation. 
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Agricultural Commodities 





Special provisions are made in the act relating to maximum prices 
of agricultural commodities. No maximum price may be establis!«( 
or maintained below the highest of any of the following prices, a: 
determined and published by the Secretary of Agriculture: (1) 110 
percent of the parity price for such commodity, adjusted by ‘he 
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secretary of Agriculture for grade, location, and seasonal differentials, 
or, in ease & comparable price has been determined for such com- 
modity, 110 percent of that price; (2) the market price prevailing for 
such commodity on October 1, 1941; (3) the market price prevailing 
for such commodity on December 15, 1941; or (4) the average price 
for such commodity during the period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929. 

Parity prices are to be determined and published by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as authorized by law. In the case of any agricultural 
commodity other than the basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts—the Secretary is required to determine and 
publish a comparable price whenever he finds, after investigation and 
public hearing, that the production and consumption of such com- 
modity has changed and has resulted in a price out of line with parity 
prices for basic commodities. In the case of commodities processed 
from agricultural products, it is provided that the maximum price for 
such commodities may not be below a price which will enable the 
producers to receive the established maximum price for their products. 

No action may be taken under this act by the Administrator with 
respect to any agricultural commodity without the prior approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture except in order to enforce compliance with 
any regulation, order, price schedule, or other requirements previously 
approved by the Secretary. 


Prohibitions 


The act makes it unlawful, regardless of any contract, agreement, 
lease, or other obligation, for any person to sell or deliver any com- 
modity or to demand or receive any rent or to do any act in violation 


| of any regulation or order made under the act. It is also unlawful 
| for any person to remove a tenant from any defense-area housing 


accommodat*ons or to refuse to renew a lease or agreement because 
the tenant is taking action authorized by the act. A person is 


defined as an individual, corporation, partnership, or other organized 


group of persons. 
Enforcement of Act 


Whenever in the judgment of the Administrator any person has 
engaged or is about to engage in an “unlawful act,’’ he may obtain 
an injunction in the appropriate court. In addition, such person is 
subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or to imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or both. A similar punishment is provided for 
& person who makes a false statement or entry in any document or 


| report. In case of violation of a regulation, order, or price schedule, 


the person purchasing the commodity or renting the housing accom- 


| modations may bring an action either for $50 or triple the amount by 


which the consideration exceeded the applicable maximum price or rent, 
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whichever is greater. If no person is entitled to bring such a suit, th, 
Administrator may do so. This provision for triple damages wij 
not take effect until 6 months after the effective date of the act 
Furthermore, this provision does not apply in the case of a perso, 
who buys a commodity for use in the course of his trade or business 

The Federal district courts have jurisdiction of criminal proceeding; 
for violations of “unlawful acts,”’ while both the Federal and Stat, 
courts have jurisdiction of all other proceedings which are not veste; 
in the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

Incenses.—In order to induce compliance with the law more effe. 
tively, the Administrator may require persons subject to any regula. 
tion, order, or price schedule to obtain a license as a conditior of selling 
any commodity or commodities with respect to which such regulation 
order, or price schedule is applicable. Licenses are not to be required 
for certain commodities, including newspapers, motion pictures, agri- 
cultural products, and fishery commodities. In case a person violates 
the provisions of the license or of the regulation, order, or pric: 
schedule after a warning is given of such violation by the Adminis 
trator, the license may be suspended by the appropriate court. Th 
suspension may not be for a period of more than 12 months. 


Appeals 


Within 60 days after the issuance of an order or within 60 days afte: 
the effective date of a price schedule, any person subject to any pro- 
vision of such order or price schedule may file a protest specifically 
setting forth objection to any such provision. Within a reasonabl 
time after the filing of a protest, but not more than 30 days after 
such filing or 90 days after the issuance of the regulation or order 
the Administrator shall either grant or deny such protest in whol: 
or in part, notice such protest for hearing, or provide opportunity t 
present further evidence. These proceedings may be limited to th: 
filing of affidavits, or other written evidence, and the filing of briefs. 

Reriew.—Any person aggrieved by the denial of his protest may 
within 30 days after such denial, file a complaint with the Emergency 
Court of Appeals, created by the act, specifying his objections an¢ 
asking that the regulation, order, or price schedule be enjoined or se! 
aside in whole or in part. Upon the filing of such complaint the cour 
has exclusive jurisdiction to set aside such order, regulation, or pric 
schedule in whole or in part, to dismiss the complaint, or to reman 
the proceeding. No such regulation, order, or price schedule may / 
enjoined or set aside, in whole or in part, unless the complainant 
establishes to the satisfaction of the court that the regulation, order 
or price schedule is not in accordance with law, or is arbitrary ©! 
capricious. Within 30 days after the entry of a judgment or order 
by the Emergency Court of Appeals, a writ of certiorari may be file¢ 
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with the Supreme Court of the United States, and thereupon the judge 
ment or order is subject to review by the Supreme Court. 

In order to permit prompt review of regulations and orders of the 
Administrator, the act creates the Emergency Court of Appeals, which 
will consist of three or more judges to be designated by the Chief 
Justice of the United States from judges of the United States district 
courts and circuit courts of appeals. The Chief Justice is authorized 
to designate one of such judges as chief judge of the Emergency Court 
of Appeals, and may, from time to time, designate additional judges 
and revoke previous designations. 
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Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN JANUARY 1942! 


A GENERAL increase in agricultural commodity markets in January 
brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ comprehensive index of 889 
wholesale price series up 2.6 percent during the month to the highes; 
level since September 1929. During the year average prices of com. 
modities in wholesale markets rose nearly 19 percent and in Januan 
1942 were 28 percent above the pre-war level of August 1939. 

The upward price movement was quite general, as each of th 
major commodity groups, except fuel and lighting materials, share: 
the advance. Farm products rose 6.4 percent; chemicals and allied 
products, 5.1 percent; foods, 3.5 percent; textile products, 2 percent 
miscellaneous commodities, 1.9 percent; building materials, 
percent; housefurnishing goods, 1.3 percent; metals and metal prod 
ucts, 0.2 percent; and hides and leather products, 0.1 perc 
Lower prices for petroleum products caused the index for the fuel a: 
lighting materials group to drop 0.3 percent. During January whole- 
sale prices of raw materials rose over 4 percent and semimanufactu 
and manufactured products rose nearly 2 percent. 

In the year period, January 1941 to January 1942, farm produc 
prices rose more than 40 percent, to 65 percent above the August 1939 
level. Average wholesale prices for foods advanced 27 percent during 
this period, to over 39 percent above the pre-war level. Chemicals 
and allied products and textile products prices recorded substant 
gains since January 1941 and were 29 percent and 38 percent, respev- 
tively, above their August 1939 average. 

Among the outstanding changes in subgroup indexes in the 1?- 
month period were increases of 130 percent for industrial fats and oils 
about 52 percent for cattle feed, 50 percent for “‘other farm products, : 
nearly 46 percent for cotton goods, and over 41 percent for grains an‘ 
for “other foods.” 

Sharp increases in prices of domestic agricultural commodit\: 
continued to feature wholesale markets in January. With adva: 
of 8% percent for livestock and poultry and nearly 5% percent | 
grains, the index for the farm products group rose 6.4 percent to t! 
highest level since January 1930. Quotations for cows were 1: 





1 In the interests of economy the “Wholesale Prices” pamphlet will hereafter be published 
annually instead of monthly. 
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15 percent higher in January than in December. Prices for calves 
increased nearly 12 percent; live poultry, more than 10 percent; hogs, 
over 8 percent; and lambs, 6 percent. The rise in the grain market 
was led by a 15-percent increase in rye. Oats advanced 9 percent; 
corn and barley, about 7 percent; and wheat, nearly 4 percent. 
Cotton prices averaged 10% percent higher in January than for 
December and tobacco increased about 12 percent. Quotations were 
also higher for wool, peanuts, seeds, hay, onions, and potatoes. 

Average wholesale prices for most foods advanced sharply during 
January. Meats rose 6.6 percent in price, and fruits and vegetables, 
6.1 percent. Higher prices were reported for nearly all types of meats, 
and for canned, dried, and fresh fruits and vegetables. In addition, 
prices were higher for butter, flour, oatmeal, corn meal, rice, and for 
bread in the New Orleans area. Other outstanding increases for foods 
were 17 percent for tea, 15 percent for jelly, 7% percent for cocoa and 
peanut butter, and about 6 percent for raw sugar, lard, and for 
oleomargarine. Prices were also higher for coffee, canned salmon, 
pepper, granulated sugar, edible tallow, vinegar, and for most 
vegetable oils. 

Moderate increases were reported in prices for shoes, for leather 
harness, and for goatskins, but packer’s shearlings declined. 

The index for the textile products group rose 2 percent to a 13-year 
peak: Higher prices for raw cotton permitted increased quotations 
for cotton goods under the sliding scale ceiling and caused average 
prices for these materials to rise nearly 3 percent. Clothing advanced 
2.7 percent because of higher quotations for overalls, shirts, men’s 
suits, topcoats, overcoats, and for boys’ trousers. Prices were also 
higher for cotton hosiery and for underwear. Minor increases were 
reported in prices for certain woolen and worsted materials, and for 
thread and cordage. Raw jute and burlap declined during January. 

Weakening prices for fuel oil, gasoline, and kerosene accounted for 
a decline of 0.3 percent in the index of the fuel and lighting materials 
group. Prices for bituminous coal in some areas advanced fractionally. 

An upward revision in ceiling prices for pig lead, together with an 
advance of 5 percent in plumbing and heating fixtures and slightly 
higher prices for certain farm machinery items, caused the metals 
and metal products group index to rise 0.2 percent. Prices were 
fractionally lower for zinc sheets and for quicksilver. 

Prices for many paint materials rose sharply in January. Ethyl! 
and butyl acetate advanced 47 and 31 percent respectively, zinc oxide 
increased nearly 12 percent, and lithopone and tung oil rose over 8 
percent. Prices were also higher for barytes, carbon black, litharge, 
red and white lead, linseed oil, rosin, and turpentine. 

Average prices for lumber advanced 1.7 percent during the month. 
Quotations were higher for most types of Douglas fir and red cedar. 
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were window glass, brick, sand, gravel, stone, and tar. 


Further sharp gains in prices for industrial fats and oils which) ay. 
now more than 162 percent above the pre-war level together yj! 
sharp increases in prices for alcohol and most of its derivatives large), 
accounted for a gain of 5.1 percent in the chemical and allied products 
group index in January. Quotations were also higher for most fatty 
acids, for certain insecticides and for benzene, toluene, chestm, 
extract, and granulated salt. Fertilizer materials, including cottop. 
seed meal, fish scrap, superphosphate, and tankage rose 1 percent. 

Housefurnishing goods, particularly carpets, blankets, tablewar. 


stoves, and refrigerators advanced slightly in January. 


Average wholesale prices for cattle feed rose 8.7 percent and quota- 
tions were also higher for certain paper and pulp items, for cooperag 


and for soap. 


Percentage comparisons of the January 1942 level of wholesal 
prices with December and January 1941 and- August 1939 with cor- 


responding index numbers are given in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
January 1942 with Comparisons for December and January 1941 and August 1939 











Lower prices were reported for gum, oak, and for yellow pine. 
important building materials which averaged higher in Januay, 
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[1926= 100] 
Jan- | Decem- 
Group and subgroup uary ber 
1942 1941 
i inettitincanddncatinieacknates 96. 0 93. 6 
EE SS Se 100. 8 94.7 
na EIEN SS EE ee a ER 95.9 91.0 
Livestock and poultry. ..........-..--- 105. 7 97.4 
Other farm products. - - --- Side narestinte din 98. 4 93. 4 
a SO a Alek hic cedetednG onbidih onda 93. 7 90. 5 
0 EES A 96.0 95. 5 
ES ea RE as a 91.1 89.3 
Fruits and vegetables. .-................- 78.3 73.8 
et ig lea Sy all ee Fie 101.6 95. 3 
EE EE: Se na 91.0 89. 2 
Hides and leather products_-___............_-- 114.9 1148 
| Sg lal ae ~hasthigthdeietaDG.ae a. % 120.7 
EEE ESI CNS O 115.3 | 115.9 
ie a gb CLR oe PS 
Other leather products... -..............- 113.3 | 112.8 
ND inc nntniimeannaditnd benilinns 93. 6 91.8 
eo oe aonwaewe 101.1 98. 4 
TEES EE ee 110.5 | 107.5 
Hosiery and underwear. ...........-...-- 69.0 67.0 
i ES ETN een Sue 30.3 30.3 
RT, ie a Bg 5 Scala ey Pe ee be bea (1) () 
Woolen and worsted goods..............- 103.0 | 102.7 
Other textile products.__.............-_- 97.5 96. 2 
Fuel and lighting materials_..............._-- 78.2 | 78.4 
Anthracite_......-.- ee eee 85.3 85.3 
Bituminous coal -_-_.-................-..-- 108.4 | 108.0 
Sgr ncsitlly webs aeiical ee a 122.2} 122.2 
Blectricity...........-.-.-.-. reaper deinen @ | @ 
| ES EE er le ea Se ae () | 77.4 
Petroleum and products..................| 59.5 | 59.8 


1 Data not available. 
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+40. 8 
+41. 9 
+27. 3 
+50. 7 


+27.1 
+19. 7 
+21.8 
+31. 4 
+22. 1 
+41. 1 


+12. 2 
+12.8 
+16. 3 

+7.4 
+13. 6 


+24. 5 
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Othe (apie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
AN Uary January 1942 with Comparisons for December and January 1941 and August 1939— 
; Continued 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to January 1942 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
| years from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, and by months from January 1941 
} to January 1942, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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‘ ; ao 
<a | Hides! Tex. | Fuel | Metals Buila-| ieals tare ——_ 
Yearand month | prod- | Foods /leather tile | and sostat aa | ing and nish- | Cella- 
ucts | rod- | Prod- light- | | prod- mate- | allied ing | neou 
z DP y ucts ing rials | prod- | ing 
| ucts | ucts | “ucts | 800ds | 
' } | = | | 
y years: 
1926 ..-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 jy 
1929 104.9} 99.9 / 109.1} 90.4] 83.0] 100.5] 95.4] 940) 043] 826 
_ aa J 48.2) 61.0 72.9 54.9 | 70.3 80. 2 7L.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 
1933 , 51.4} 60.5 | 80.9 | 64.8 | 66. 3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75.8 62. 5 
1937. __- ve 86. 4 | 85.5 | 104.6 | 76.3 | 77.6] 95.7 | 95.2] 826] 89.7)| 77.8 wy 
1938. 68.5 | 73.6 | 92.8 | 66.7| 76.5| 95.7] 90.3] 77.0} 86.8] 73.3) x 
939. | 65.3 | 70.4 95.6 | 69.7 | 73.1 94. 4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 14.8 
1940 | 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 | 73.8} 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 |~- 77.3 
1941 | 82.4 | 82.7 | 108.3] 84.8] 76.2| 99.4) 103.2) 846] 94.3) 82.0 
By months: 
1941: 
January 71.6 | 73.7 | 102.4 | 75.2 | 72.1 97.7 99. 6 78.6 89.0 {| 77.1 & 
February.....| 70.3 | 73.5 101. 6 76.4 72.1 7.6 99.3 78.5 89.1 76.9 & 
March... 72.6 | 75.2 | 102.6 | 78.4] 72.0] 97.7] 99.5] 798] 89.5] 77.6; 8 
A pril | 74.4] 77.9 | 103.9 | 81.0 | 72.9) 97.9 | 100.1| 81.8] 90.4) 786, & 
May 76. 4 79.5 | 106.4 83.0 | 75.6 98.1 | 100.4 83. 6 91.4 79. f g 
June | $2.4] 83.1] 107.8) 845] 77.9] 98.3] 101.0] 83.8] 93.1] 80.6 
| | 
July 85.8 | 84.7 | 109. 4 | 86.2) 78.5 | 98.5 | 103.1] 85.2 | 94.4} 82.0 Q 
August |} 87.4} 87.2) 110.2} 883) 79.0) 98.6) 105.5) 86.0) 95.4) 83.7 . 
September_..| 91.0] 89.5] 111.3] 89.7| 79.2| 98.6] 106.4] 87.4] 97.2] 85.1) 9 
October....--| 90.0} 88.9] 1126] 90.9] 79.6 | 103.1 | 107.3) 89.7] 99.5 | 864 
November_...| 90.6 89.3 | 114.1 91.1 78.8 | 103.3 | 107.5 89.8 | 100.6 7.3 
December....| 94.7} 90.5 | 114.8] 91.8 | 78.4 | 103.3 | 107.8) 91.3 | 101.1) 87.6 
1942: ‘Sort Sap: | rr Seat pend 
January......| 100.8 | 93.7 114.9; 93.6 | 78.2) 103.5 | 109.3 | 102. 4) 89.3 & 
| } | | 











The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is show: 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” ‘‘Semimanufactured articles,” and “ Manufactured 
products” was given in Serial No. R. 1434— Wholesale Prices, Decem- 
ber and Year 1941. 
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TasLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 





All | All 
com- || All | com- 
modi- | Semi- com- |modi- 
ties | Raw | man-! Man-| mod-| ties 
other || Year and month | mate-! ufac- | ufac- | ities | other 
nd month than | | rials | tured! tured} other! than 

i farm || arti- | prod-) than | farm 
prod- cles | ucts | farm | prod- 
ucts | prod-| ucts 
and ucts | and 
foods | foods 


By months—Con. 
a 1941—Con. 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity-group classifications 
during December and January are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. 


hown 


rials, laBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, December 
Lities 1941 and January 1942 


[1926= 100] 





tions 


i | j 
Commodity group Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. 


“ured 31 24 17 | 10 | 3 | 27 | 20 13 6 





cem- “ oe ine 
(ll commodities - - ; Si o.0 | 0.5 | on. | om.0 | 43 | ws. 


Farm products - - - - - -- : i 101.3 |100.3 | 98 96.9 | 95. 
Foods_..... : -| 93.9 | 93.6 | 94.1 | 92.5 | 91.9 | 91.: 
Hides and leather products - - --|115.7 |115.7 |115.6 |115.7 |115.7 |115. 
Textile products initia 93.6 | 92.7 | 92.6 | 92.4 | 91.6 | 91.8 


| 


Fuel and lighting materials- ------ 78.8 | 78.9 | 78. 78.9 | 79. 79. 





Metals and metal products --._---_--- ..-|103.6 |103.6 |103.5 |103.5 |103.4 | 103. 
Building materials- ala .6 |109.5 |109.1 |108. ¢ 3. 3 |108. 
Chemicals and allied products. | 96.7 | 96.5 | 95.6 | 95. 
Housefurnishing goods_------------ a 2.9 |102.7 |102.7 |102. 
Miscellaneous : __.....---| 88.4 | 88.1 | 87.9 | 87. 

Raw materials _- poco --| 96.4 | 95. | 95.6 | 94.! 
Semimanufactured articles... __- ¥ . 91. 91.4 | 91. 
Manufactured products___- | 96. 96. é 96.5 | 96. 

All commodities other than farm products. - ‘ . 94.5 | 94. 94. 

All Tt other than farm Freee and 

0G iow een, . 94. ! 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
JANUARY 1942 


CIVIL nonagricultural employment totaled approximately 39,830,000 
in January 1942, a decrease of 1,244,000 since December. Compare 
with January 1941, however, there was a gain of 2,687,000. Thes 
figures do not include CCC enrollees and workers on WPA or NY4 
projects, which totaled 1,687,000, nor the armed forces. 

Each of the seven major industrial groups covered showed employ- 
ment declines over the month interval. The reduction of 762,000 in 
trade reflected the usual lay-offs of temporary personnel hired to 
handle the Christmas business and the decrease of 161,000 in contract 
construction resulted from reductions in both Federal and non- 
Federal construction. Total factory employment declined by 154,000, 
reflecting recessions in consumer durable-goods industries, pending 
conversion to war production, and seasonal curtailments in a number 
of nondurable-goods industries. Federal, State, and local gover- 
ment employment was reduced by 57,000, due largely to the release 
of temporary Post Office personnel following the pre-Christmas rush. 

The increase of 2,687,000 in civil nonagricultural employment be- 
tween January 1941 and January 1942 was distributed as follows: 
Manufacturing, 1,510,000; Federal, State, and local government, 
443,000; trade, 250,000; transportation and public utilities, 250,000: 
finance, service, and miscellaneous, 118,000; contract construction, 
90,000; and mining, 26,000. 

Emergency employment on projects of the WPA, NYA, and CCC 
declined 122,500 in the past month. Over the past year, work-relie/ 
personnel on these 3 projects declined 1,350,000 persons. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in employment between mid-December and mid-January 
were reported by 54 of the 157 manufacturing and by 5 of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau 0! 
Labor Statistics. Pay-roll increases were reported by 66 of the manv- 
facturing and 8 of the nonmanufacturing industries. 

The decrease in manufacturing employment from December t 
January was of less than the usual seasonal proportions despite ravw- 
material shortages and personnel reductions among consumer dura)le- 
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ods industries during the period of conversion to munitions 
production. The largest decline among these industries was in auto- 
mobile plants which laid off 64,400 wage earners. Other consumer 
jurable-goods industries showing substantial employment declines 
jue to plant conversion or to raw-material shortages were stoves, 
radios and phonographs, furniture, washing machines, clocks and 
watches, jewelry, silverware, hardware, plumbers’ supplies, stamped 
and enameled ware, wirework, lighting equipment, hosiery, tires, 
yoolen and worsted goods, carpets and rugs, and silk and rayon 
zoods. Among nondurable-goods industries showing substantial 
seasonal declines in employment were canning and preserving, con- 
fectionery, beet sugar, cigars and cigarettes, and cottonseed—oil, 
cake, and meal. 

The employment index for all manufacturing industries combined 
stood at 132.4 (1923-25=—100) in January and the corresponding 
pay-roll index at 173.5. The increases since January 1941 were 
\4.6 percent in factory employment and 43.7 percent in weekly factory 
wages. As pointed out in previous reports, factory pay rolls have 
risen much more sharply than employment because of overtime 
premiums, wage-rate increases, and increased working hours. 

Among the mining industries the only substantial employment 
changes reported between December and January were a decrease 
in quarrying and nonmetallic mining and an increase in metalliferous 
mining. Comparisons with January 1941 showed employment in- 
creases in metalliferous mining, in quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
and in bituminous-coal mining. 

Substantial employment declines over the month were reported for 
retail trade, private building construction, dyeing and cleaning, 
wholesale trade, year-round hotels, and electric light and power. 
For the most part these reductions were seasonal. The increases and 
decreases in the remaining nonmanufacturing industries did not 
exceed 0.8 percent in any one industry. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads showed an employment decrease of 1.3 percent 
between December 1941 and January 1942, the total number employed 
in January being 1,168,706. Corresponding pay-roll figures for 
January were not available when this report was prepared. For 
December they were $224,785,383, an increase of $32,061,282 since 
November. 

Hours and earnings——The average hours worked per week by 
manufacturing wage earners were 41.5 in January, an increase of 0.9 


) percent since December. Corresponding average hourly earnings 
) were 80.1 cents, a gain of 1.8 percent over the preceding month. The 


average weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full- and 
part-time combined) were $35.10, an increase of 3.4 percent since 
December. Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 
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11 reported increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 \). 
manufacturing industries for which man-hours are available, 4 shvwo. 
increases in average hours worked per week, and 10 reported gai), 
average hourly earnings. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 7.4 percent and affecting ap; 
mately 250,000 wage earners were reported by approximately 
manufacturing plants out of a reporting sample of about 34,000 plant 
employing approximately 7,700,000 wage earners. As the Bureay; 
survey does not cover all establishments in an industry and, further. 
more, as some firms may have failed to report wage-rate changes 
these figures should not be construed as representing the total numbey 
of wage changes occurring in manufacturing industries. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings fo, 
December and January 1941 and January 1942 are given where avail. 
able in table 1 for all manufacturing industries combined, selected non- 
manufacturing industries, water transportation, and class I railroads 


OX). 
UU 


TasBLe 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industrie 


Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1942 and December ani 
January 1941 
[Preliminary figures] 





Employment index | Pay-roll index Average weekly earni: 


sae Aes | ps 
Industry Seen] De- | Janu- Janu-| De- 
| ary jcember) ary 
1942 | 1941 | 1941 


i 
| 
| 

SERS AP! —_ u 
| 


All manufacturing 
combined . 


| | 
Janu-| Janu- | De- 
ary jcember| ary ary j|cember 


1942 | 1941 | 1941 1942 | 1941 


| 
| 
————— | —_ — —_ — | —_—__— 


| | 
(1923-25 = 100) 


! ' 
industries | (1928-25 = 100) 
- - 132. 4 134.3 | 115.5 | 173.5 | 170.2 | 120.7 | $35.10 | $33. 68 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Class I steam railroads '. | 114.5 116.1 | 99. § (2) (2) () @ | @ 


Coal mining: 


Anthracite __ 
Bituminous _. 

Metalliferous mining. __. 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
BE ae ee ae 

Crude-petroleum production 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph___. 
Electric light and power. __- 


| 
(1929= 100) 


49. 
$1. 


46. 


4 
95.3 | 
3 


| 


61.3 | 


90. : 
92. 


Street railways and busses__. 70. 
Trade: 

G4. 
95. 
94. * 
108. 6 
109.8 
_— .-| —©) 
pT RE AS a .| —() 
Building construction 4... ___ i—12.5 
Water transportation *____ | 74.3 


Hotels (year-round) ?________ 
Laundries : 
Dyeing and cleaning.......______- 
Brokerage *....___. 
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32. 56 | 
36. 52 


25. 
39. 
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48 
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60 


. 89 


37.09 


33. 89 
23. 08 
16.72 
19. 80 
21. 90 
40. 60 
39. 49 
37. 27 
(*) 





| 





! Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


2 Not available. 


? Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
‘ Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. 
ary 1942, November to December 1941, and January 1941 to January 1942 substituted. 


5 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Percentage changes from December 1941 | 


* Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor mer! 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. Pay-roll data include war bonuses and valu 


subsistence and lodging. Pay-roll indexes on 1929 base not available. Percentage changes from Dec: 0! 
1941 to January 1942, and from January 1941 to January 1942 substituted. Percentage change from \\v¢ 


ber 1941 to December 1941 not available. 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


Public Employment 


The executive branch of the Federal Government employed 32,200 
yore persons in January 1942 than in December 1941, offsetting 
the release of temporary Post Office workers hired during the Christ- 
mas season. Compared with November 1941, 158,000 more persons 
were employed in January,-and compared with January 1941 the 
increase was 550,000 persons. As of January 1, 1942, the employment 
offices formerly operated by the various States were transferred to the 
Federal Government, adding approximately 22,000 employees to 
the executive service. Twelve percent (207,000) of those in the 
executive service were force-account employees whose period of 
employment terminates as the construction project on which they are 
engaged is completed. 

Between mid-December 1941 and mid-January 1942 employment 
on defense construction projects financed wholly or partially by the 
Federal Government increased 14,000 persons while employment on 
nondefense construction projects showed a seasonal decline of 23,000 
persons. ‘This increase on defense projects took place mainly in the 
construction of naval or other vessels, and more than offset the sub- 
stantial decline in nonresidential building construction. Federal-aid 
roads were the major factor in the decline in nondefense construction 
employment. Defense construction employment totaled 956,000 in 
January and nondefense construction employment, 116,000. Cor- 
responding pay rolls were $160,273,000 and $16,973,000. Since 
January 1941 employment on defense construction projects increased 
343,000 persons but on nondefense construction decreased 33,000 
persons. 

Work-relief programs continued the decline which has been pro- 
gressing steadily since February 1941 except for a slight upturn in the 
fall months. The December-January drop affected 124,000 workers 
and $9,064,000 pay roll. Since January 1941, employment on work- 
relief programs declined 1,264,000 persons. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and foree-account employees, are reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the respective offices, while data for the executive service 
employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment 
and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly 
or partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for the work-relief programs from the respective 
agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 


' services and on construction and work-relief projects financed wholly 


or partially from Federal funds is given in table 2. 
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Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projecy 
Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds, January and December 194] ang 
January 1942 


[Preliminary figures] 





Employment Pay rolls 








| January | Decem- | January January December 
1942 ber 1941 1941 1942 1941 








Federal services: 
Se ee =F 1, 670, 922 |1, 153, $259, 404, 945 |$254, 452, 078 
Judicial aoa 2, 593 ; 667, 221 656, 938 
Legislative 6, 290 . 1, 380, 152 1, 373, 715 

Construction projects: 
Financed trom omer} Fed- 

eral a aa 1, 039, 672 A 174, 987, 478 | 172, 262, 023 
Defense_. 934,984 | 921,915 , 156, 388, 204 | 155, 370, 610 

Other _- al 117, 757 ‘ 14, 599, 274 16, 891, 413 
Financed by USHA... ‘ 25, 499 3, 088, 828 3, 407, 691 

5, 799 


’ 806, 990 
Other. es Cae Se 19, 700 : 2, oe 943 2, 600, 701 
Financed b 2, 378 a 255, 371 7 


Defense Public W orks-..--.-- 394 
Financed by RFC #__._____- , 626 15, 809 
14, 175 


M 1, 634 
Work Projects Administration 

projects__._._- j 1, 053, 095 |1, 904, 795 

. 322, 406 (4) 

Other 2 730, 689 (4) 

~ —gs Youth Administra- 

tion: 

Student work program___--- . 338,481 | 443, 900 

Out-of-school work program. 288, 129 424, 812 

Civilian Conservation Corps--_-- 139, 464 152,748 | 298, 159 


288) 


pe 
—s 
~] 
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69, 769, 684 
20, 763, 347 
49, 006, 337 


ghz 882 2388: 
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2, 312, 174 
6, 928, 891 
7, 484, 630 


FS 


’ ’ 








1 Includes force-account employees also included under construction projects, and supervisory and techn 
cal employees also included under CCC. 

2 Program not in operation. 

3 Includes employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage Co. 

4 Defense and other categories not set up. 


POOCORS 


DETAILED REPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
EMPLOYMENT FOR DECEMBER 1941 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. Its principal 
contents for the month of December 1941, as far as industrial and 
business employment is concerned, are reproduced here. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


In table 1 are given estimates of nonagricultural employment by 
major groups. The figures for “total civil nonagricultural employ- 
ment” and “civil employees in nonagricultural establishments” are 
based on the number of nonagricultural ‘‘gainful workers,’”’ shown by 
the 1930 Census of Occupations (less the number who were unem- 
ployed for 1 week or more at the time of the Census) and on regular 
reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


and | 
indus 
the 

“em } 


each 
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and 
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7 


and 


Trend of Employment and Unemployment 8il 


and to other Government agencies. The estimates for the individual 
‘ndustry groups are based in large part on industrial censuses and on 
the above-mentioned regular reports of employers. Estimates of 
“employees in nonagricultural establishments” by States are given 
each month in the pamphlet mentioned above. 


TaBLE 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment by Major Groups 
{In thousands] 





Change 
Decem- “eee 
ber 1941 | Novem- Novem- 


: ber to 
(prelim- | ber 1941 
are) Decem- 


ber 1941 


Employment group 








Total civil nonagricultural employment ! 40, 963 40, 756 +207 











Civil employees in nonagricultural establishments ?-. 34, 820 34, 613 +207 
Manufacturing * 12, 726 12, 763 —37 
907 911 —4 

Contract construction 1,820 1,961 —141 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 287 3, 322 —35 
TE cans +<eoe y 7, 146 +357 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous * ‘ 4, 229 —6 
Federal, State, and local government_.._..__...-- 354 | 4,281 +73 


se 


| Excludes employees on WPA and NYA projects and employees in CCC camps. Includes proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domesticservants. Includes allowance for adjust- 
ment of factory and trade totals to preliminary 1939 Census figures. Revised series available on request. 

? Excludes all of the groups omitted from “total civil nonagricultural employment”’ as well as proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. 

Adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. 

‘Includes employees of construction contractors only. 

‘ Retail trade component adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census. 

t Revised series—not comparable to figures published in October 1941 or prior issues of pamphlet or in 
January 1942 or earlier Monthly Labor Reviews. 




















Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction ; water transportation; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on 
estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning, cover wage 
earners only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels, relate to all employees except corporation officers and 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corpo- 
ration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples 
for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approxi- 
mately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, 
and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and non- 

444743 42-17 
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metallic mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities, and 90 pe. 
cent for metal mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from repors 
supplied by representative manufacturing establishments in 0 of 
the 157 industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 5; 
percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries 0; 
the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 99 
industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ay, 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. } 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 2 are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by th 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not all 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on data furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting 
firms. Because of variation in the size and composition of the report- 
ing sample the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movement 
of earnings and hours over the period shown. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
October, November, and December 1941, where available, are pre- 
sented in table 2. The October and November figures, where given, 
may differ in some cases from those previously published because of 
revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports 
Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 3 for 55 
additional manufacturing industries for the months of October, 
November, and December 1941. These indexes are based on 193! 
as 100 and are available in mimeographed form for the period from 
January 1939 to January 1941, inclusive. 

In table 4 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from December 1940 to Decem- 
ber 1941, inclusive. The chart on page 813 indicates the trend 0! 
factory employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to December 
1941. 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 
TabLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Fifty-five Additional Manufacturing 
ndustries 
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Employment 





Pay rolls 

















Dec. 
1941 


Nov. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


1941 








Oct. 








— 


Iron and steel group 
Metal doors  ) Ri. 6 cetiennnnbhgucdian adie 
0D ee eer eS eS ane pee 
Bere IDS o.ois5 oc sccsceuesssccucsss 
Wire drawing... _-.-...-.---- ve 
Wrought pipe not made in rolling mills _- ius 
Steel barrels, kegs, PR a ere 

Machinery grow 
Machine-too as 
Pump6.......----------------- odipaie 
Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus_- paar 
Sow ind annd mikronssinbadesi~~s eealeale 
Washing yun ae wringers, and driers... _.___. 

Transportation equipment group: 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts--_----.---- Me Bit) 

Nonferrous metals group: 
se os ee sind il 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal _- 

Lumber group 
Caskets a morticians’ eek... 6b ib sidindes 
Wood preserving------- ci si nina tebe sks 
Wood turned and shaped sieges aie dept 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar............... _.. 
Mattresses and bedsprings.__.._.....-.......---.- 

Stone, clay, and glass products group: 

BR nknccccwccccnces--s Det bdaedmnsws 

Asbestos products A ERS Siticiclsin Eihk Abaglnb Wicalabtem tient 

— ciel 






















Cordage and twine_- 
Curtains, draperies, ‘and bedspreads. nd adhbdihesdaks 
EE ENE a ae 
PD | a ee 
ERE. ie RS chet ees 
Leather group: 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ~~ -___.__-- 
Leather gloves and mittems_-_.....____-_- Pe 
Trunks and suitcases --_-- tS ASP ee 








Food ae 
Cereal p EGE CRIED 2 RS gee aera 
Condes and evaporated n milk..____- oi aiden 
Feeds, prepared_____- x SER) es eee 
Paper and printing group: 
es lik, ee iieabkwb eiviea cuscdese 
re ne ow duewoensecewnecec 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified ....._._._._ 
Re isin Sin Rieninlnisibdebans acess 
Lithograph - | ER a oe ek ded 





Chemical, petroleum, and coal amcenaal 
Ammunition....___.__- ibetvadliths, mithnentpaid 
Compressed and liquefiedgases..........._._..__. 









Perfumes and cosmetics..................-.------- 
Coke-oven products........___._- 
ee —------------ cnmaigthowa bain 
Roofing materials 
Miacianeous peep: 

Chemical extinguishers..............._.- wlanhss 
Buttoms...........-. 

Instruments—professional, Scientific, ‘and com- 









tographic apparatus Sere ee aad dleitile Mina alah 
Pine organs, and 
Toys, games, and playground equipment..._..._- 














-_ — 
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EskEES SEBES 
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129. 5 


(1) 
121.2 


(1) 
(*) 
124.8 
130. 4 
133. 9 





se 

on 
2S: 
wWOweo 














153.6 
(*) 
162. 7 
() 
(') 
166. 7 


158. 0 
147.6 





197.3 
(?) 
204. 7 
174.3 
194. 2 
180.0 


(*) 
319. 7 
116.0 
215, 2 
140. 6 


211.2 


181.5 
181.0 


118.8 
158. 5 
138. 9 
163. 9 
138.3 


248. 3 
189. 9 
153.3 
155. 4 
177.8 
165. 7 


127.0 
195. 5 
144.6 
158. 9 
176. 2 
138. 9 





121. 2 | 
177.5 | 
214.0 | 


129. 2 
141.8 
133. 7 


159. 7 
137.6 
149.2 
133. 5 
116.3 


(1) 
165. 6 
141.1 
144.9 
132. 4 
162. 6 


(") 
159. 0 


(1) 
(*) 
160.6 | 
163.1 | 
153.9 | 


















219.0 
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to 
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144. 5 


125.8 
195. 8 
204. 1 


128.0 
146.3 
136. 5 


160. 7 
136. 6 
152.3 
143.2 
117.9 


() 

162.3 
140. 5 
147.4 
139. 2 
164. 9 


(*) 
156.9 


(1) 
(1) 
162. 3 
159. 6 
157.8 












' Included in total and group indexes, but not available for publication separately. 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing * Industries, December 1940 to December 1941 


and 





1940 1941 
Industry —_—___—_—_|—_____ acca 


; oe —— 
Av. | Dec.|Jan. | Feb.| Mar. spr. May| Jane July! Aug.|Sept.) Oct. Novy. no 





Employment 
Manufacturing 





All industries _ _- ..}107. 5,116. 21115. 5 117. 8 119. 9 122. 6| 124. 9 127. 9| 130. 6) 133. 
Durable goods 3 104. 3)117. 7}118. 3 121. 0 123. 7\127. 7|131. 3) 135. 1 137. 6) 138. 
Nondurable goods 4____]110. 6114. 8}112. 7/114. 7/116. 3)1 


Nonmanufacturing 


Anthracite mining 5__- .7\ 50.8) 50. : 
Bituminous-coal mining 5 0) 90.17 90. 
Metalliferous mining 6 .9| 72.2) 72.: 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 

lic mining .3) 45.41 41.7 
Crude-petroleum produc- 

tion ' .9 60.7] 60.: 
Telephone and telegraph 7 .9) 79.7] 80. 
Electric light and power ” 1) 91.3} 90.! 
Street railways and 

busses 78 __ ‘ 38.5, 68.4] 68. : q 
Wholesale trade 90.4) 92.5} 91.2) 91. 
Retail trade 7 ; 92. 3,108. 1] 90.5) 90. 
Year-round hotels 5 92.0) 92.6] 92.9) 93. 
Laundries 5 ‘ 99. 5 100. 3}101. 4/101. 
Dyeing and cleaning 5 104. 7| 103. 34101. 0 101. 
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62. 
89. 
95. 
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MOOI Awe 


69. ‘ 
95. 8) 965. 
96. 9) 100. 
94.5) 95. 
14. 6) 113. 
18. 9/121. ! 


IESSSR 
tN Od DS Ww ws 
16S 2o- 
RaRLES 
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Manufacturing 





All industries ‘ .--|105. 4/122. 41120. 7/126. 8) 131.2 . . | q . 7| 158. 1) 162. 6) 167.0 
Durable goods 3 --]107. 8) 131. 7]132. 0) 139. 3) 144. 6/149. ‘ 3. . 2/177. 6) 183. 3) 191. 4 
Nondurable goods *___.]102. 7/112. 1]108. 1/112. 9|116. 3,117.7 . - 9/130. 7/136. 3) 139. 5|139. 6 


Nonmanufacturing 


Anthracite mining 5 38. ! 
Bituminous-coal mining 5 81. : 
Metalliferous mining *__- 66. 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining-. __- ‘ .-| 40. 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion : | Paes 2 a 58. 
Telephone and telegraph 7-]100. 
Electric light and power ’_ _}104. 
Street railways and 
busses 7 §__ Pa --} 70. 
Wholesale trade. ___. 79. 
Retail trade 7_ 84. 
Year-round hotels 5 .-| 82. 
Laundries *__ pinnisn Sa at 
Dyeing and cleaning 5_____] 78.2 


49.6) 49. : 
115. 5|122. 6 
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1 3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, | 
and 11 of December 1940 ‘““Employment and Pay Rolls’ for comparable figures back to January 1919 for 
“all manufacturing” and January 1923 for ‘durable goods” and “‘nondurable goods.” 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of “‘Employment and Pay 
Rolls” or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturinz 
indexes see notes 5, 6, and 7. 5 

3 Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allie! 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, toba 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

5 Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 Census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pr 
sented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of the pamphlet. See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet 
for revised figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940. 

® See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

’ Retail-trade indexes adj to 1935 Census and public a exes to 1937 Census. Not compars)'¢ 
with indexes published in “Employment and Pay Rolls’’ pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in ‘Mont! 
Later Bove prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mime 
grap orm. 

* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
panies. 





Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN FEBRUARY 1942 


DESPITE the difficulties faced by many industries in converting to 
war production, employment rose by 400,000 between January and 
February, according to the WPA monthly unemployment survey. 
Because of a slight increase in the labor force unemployment de- 
clined by a lesser amount than the increase in employment. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Months, 
April 1940—February 1942 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 


Month 1941 1940 


Em- Unem- Labor Em- Unem- | Labor Em- Unem- 
ployed |ployed'| force ployed | ployed'| force ployed ployed! 


January - 48, 2 4.: 52. 45. 
February - - 48. 6 4. §2. 45. 
March. ; 52. 45. 
April. : 53. 46. 
May , - 54. 48. 
June... . e ’ 55. 49. 
fee : 56. 50. 
August : 55.3 50. 
Septem ber : f 54. ; 49. 
October -__-- ; ; 53. ! 49. 
November. -----.-- ; oh ae 53. 49, 
Decem ber - - - ediod ; 53. 49. 
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1 Includes persons on public emergency work projects. 
? Not available. 


Unemployment rose 400,000 between December 1941 and January 
1942. This increase, the first since the middle of 1941, was largely 
the result of pronounced seasonal declines in employment in retail 
trade and in agriculture, which were only partially offset by corre- 
sponding declines in the labor force. The reduction in the labor force 
appears to be attributable chiefly to the fact that in December large 
numbers of persons not normally available for work were temporarily 
drawn into the labor force to meet the needs of trade. 

The civilian labor force in January included 52,400,000 persons, or 
400,000 less than in January 1941. This decline was concentrated in 
the 14-24 age group, and reflects the effect of increases in the armed 
forces, which are not included in these labor-force figures. Current 
data on the numbers in the armed forces are not available, but the 
increase from January through November 1941 amounted to 1,100,000 
persons. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, |, Ap 
Groups, November 1940—January 1941 and November 1941—January 1942 
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Decem- | Novem- | January | Decem- | Novem- 
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1942 | ber 1941 | ber 1941 | 1941 | ber 1940 | ber 1940 
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Age and labor market status | 
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Unemployment rate ! (percent) 








All age groups 
14-24 years 
25-54 years 
55 years and over__._..___- 





| 








4 . 100. 0 
34.4 
, 50. 4 
15.2 


100. 0 
.9 
9 
.2 














| 

| 

6 | 

55 years and over_...__._- | 





1 All data exclude persons in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projects are included with 
the unemployed. parable data beginning with Apri] 1940 appeared in Monthly Labor Review for 
October 1941 (p. 897), for November 1941 (p. 1347), and for February 1942 (p. 547). 

2 Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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MARCH 1942 
Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Children who work on the Nation’s crops. By Gertrude Folks Zimand. New 
York, National Child Labor Committee, 1942. 19 pp., chart, illus. (Publi- 
cation No. 384.) 

Deals with the employment of children in agriculture, showing its extent, the 
kinds of work done, and the legal minimum-age standards of the various States. 


The need for child labor vigilance in wartime. New York, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 1942. 4 pp. (Information Service, Vol. 
21, No. 2, Part 1.) 
Discusses the increase in child employment, both legal and in violation of State 
laws, during 1941, and makes certain suggestions as to wartime employment 
policies for children under 16 years and minors between 16 and 18 years of age. 


Rhode Island: A history of child welfare planning. By Henry J. Crepeau. Wash- 
ington, Catholic University of America Press, 1941. 340 pp. 
An analysis of public efforts to make legal provision for children in need of 
special care. There is a chapter on the child at work. 


Patronato Nacional de la Infancia, San José, Costa Rica, 10 afios de labor, 1930- 
1940. San José, Patronato Nacional de la Infancia, 1941. 155 pp., illus. 
Includes a section on control of child labor in Costa Rica, and summaries of 
social studies of families coming in contact with the National Institution for 
Minors, the latter studies covering 9,172 families in San José city, 500 in Alajuela, 
1,000 in Cartago, and 350 in Heredia. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Arbitration in action: A code for civil, commercial, and industrial arbitrations. 
By Frances Kellor. New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1941. 412 pp. 
A guide to the subject of arbitration, describing voluntary methods and offering 

a way to avoid compulsion. 


The Kansas Industrial Court: An experiment in compulsory arbitration. By 
Domenico Gagliardo. Laurence, Kans., University of Kansas, 1941. 264 
pp., bibliography. (Social science studies, 1941.) 

History of the court’s activities, experience under it, and conclusions as to its 
effects. 


Cooperative Movement 


County cooperative councils. By D. C. Dvorecek. St. Paul, University of 
pet Agricultural Extension Service, 1941. 14 pp., diagrams. (Ex- 
tension bull. 217.) 

Describes what has been done and what can be done by county cooperative 
councils in whose deliberations all types of cooperatives may participate. Includes 
suggested bylaws for such councils. 


Employment in consumer cooperatives in the United States. By Jean E. Hoffman. 
(In Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, January-February 1942, 
pp. 251-258.) 
Brings together the available material relating to job requirements and employ- 
ment opportunities in consumers’ cooperatives. 


_ Eprror’s Note.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which reference 
's made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respective 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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The Farmers Union triangle. By Gladys Talbott Edwards. Jamestown, N. !)q) 
Farmers Union Education Service, 1941. 166 pp., map, illus. 

A history of the Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union, told large, 
terms of the struggles and accomplishments of its leaders. The “triangle” ,, 
which reference is made in the title, consists of the three branches of work of th, 
organization—-education, cooperation (i. e., cooperative associations), and legix. 
lation. From the beginning the organization has been interested in the encourage. 
ment of cooperatives to “‘serve the farmer and consumer at cost, act as a deterrey; 
to the concentration of wealth, and become the physical foundation of a try 
economic democracy.’’ Cooperatives today are found in all the States wher 
the organization is strong. Recognition of the many problems and aims ,; 
farmers and workers and of the desirability of cooperation with organized labo, 
was part of the program at the first national convention of the Farmers Unioy ; 
nae and has continued ever since but with especial emphasis during the pag 
ew years. 


Annual report of New Jersey Commissioner of Banking and Insurance * * : 
for year ending December 31, 1940. [Trenton, 1941.] 107 pp. 
Contains statistics of credit unions in New Jersey, chartered under the State 
credit-union law, for the year 1940. 


[The cooperative movement in Switzerland.| (In Annals of Collective Econom 
Geneva, January-April 1941, pp. 8-167.) 
Collection of articles on various phases of the Swiss cooperative movement 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Cooperative Union of Switzerland 
Among the articles are those dealing with the activities of the Union during its 
existence, data on the consumers’ cooperative movement in the German-Frencb- 
speaking sections of Switzerland, cooperative production, relations with employees 
relations of the consumers’ cooperative movement with agricultural cooperatives 
trade-unions, and private retail trade. A number of articles are devoted to the 
problems entailed by a wartime economy. 


Cost of Living 


The cost of living in California, 1914-22 and 1939-41. By Frances Moore. San 
Francisco, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics 
and Law Enforcement, 1941. 34 pp., charts. 


Report of an inquiry into the family budget of Indian estate laborers. Colomb 
Ceylon, Controller of Labor, 1941. 38 pp., maps, charts. 
The report covers the budgetary expenditures of laborers on the tea and rubber 
estates in Ceylon. 


How shall we control the rising cost of living? New York, Woman’s Press, 1942 
13 pp.; mimeographed. (Public Affairs News Service, Bull. No. III, series 
No. 6.) 


Rent control in a war economy. By Arnold E. Chase. (In Labor Information 
Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, January 1942, p; 
1—4; chart.) 

A tabulation of rent increases in selected defense areas, October 1939 to October 

1941, is included. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Soft coal miners—-health and working environment. By Robert H. Flinn, M. D 
and others. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1941. 118 
bibliography, charts, illus. (Public health bull. No. 270.) 

A field study of health conditions among bituminous-coal miners in ( ta! 
covering occupational and medical histories and physical examinations of 549 
workers. Engineering studies and sanitary surveys were made in each of t! 
mines as well as studies of ventilation, humidity, and exposure to various gases 
The report contains recommendations for control of the various hazards. 


The health of workers in dusty trades: VII, Restudy of a group of granite worker 
By Albert E. Russell, M. D. Washington, U. S. Public Health Service, 
1941. 71 pp., charts, illus. (Public health bull. No. 269.) 
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The analytical chemistry of industrial poisons, hazards, and solvents. By Morris B. 
Jacobs. New York, Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1941. xviii, 661 pp., 
diagrams, illus. 

Volume 1 of a series of monographs on analytical chemistry and its applications. 


The toxicity and potential dangers of nitrous fumes. By W. F. von Oettingen. 
Washington, U. 8S. Public Health Service, 1941. 34 pp., bibliography, 
charts. (Public health bull. No. 272.) 


Housing and Construction Activities 


Building construction [in the United States], 1940. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1941. 140 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 693.) 


Defense-housing and defense public-works statutes of the United States and pro- 

' pisions of other laws and executive documents relating to administration of 

such statules. Prepared by Minnie Wiener and Myron C. Baum. Wash- 
ington, Federal Works Agency, Office of General Counsel, 1941. 88 pp. 


Four years of public housing. By Nathan Straus. Washington, U. 8. Housing 
Authority, 1941. 6 pp. 

Gives statistics of families rehoused under the program of the U. 8. Housing 
Authority, costs, and rents. 


Urban redevelopment and housing. By Guy Greer and Alvin H. Hansen. Wash- 
ington, National Planning Association, 1941. 24 pp. (Plating pamphlet 
No. 10.) 

A plan for extensive replanning and rebuilding of cities and towns of the 

United States. 


Kingsborough Houses, Brooklyn, New York. New York, New York City Housing 
Authority, 1941. 17 pp., maps, plans, illus. 
Contains a history of the project and information on its physical features, 
tenants, and rents. 


What former tenants think of Lavanburg Homes. New York, Fred L. Lavanburg 
Foundation, 1942. 25 pp. 
Analyzes reasons given by tenants for moving from the housing project, their 
opinions on moving back, and criticisms of the project. 


XXIII memoria de la Comisién Nacional de Casas Baratas [Argentina], 1940 
1941. Buenos Aires, Ministerio del Interior, 1941. 80 Pp-» illus. 

Annual report of Argentine National Commission for Low-Cost Housing 
covering legislative reforms, construction activities, and finances, with documents 
bearing on the work of the Commission in Buenos Aires and information concern- 
ing plans for low-cost housing in the Provinces. 


Habitagées operdrias |Brazil]|. By Waldemar Teixeira de Carvalho. Sfo Paulo, 
Grupo de Ac&o Social, [1940]. 11 pp. 
Discussion of workers’ housing in Brazil and proposal for improving it. 


Industrial Accidents and Safety 


Industrial injuries in the United States during 1940. By Max D. Kossoris and 
Swen Kjaer. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 28 pp., 
charts. (Serial No. R. 1353, reprint from August 1941 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Fatigue—its — on industrial injuries. (In Pennsylvania Labor and Industry 


Review, 
99; chart.) 
Brief text discussion followed by tabulations showing, by major industry 
groups, the distribution of 334 fatal and 16,961 nonfatal accidents in manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing industries in Pennsylvania in 1940 according to 
number of hours worked prior to the accidents. 


Proceedings of twelfth All Ohio Safety Congress, Columbus, April 15-17, 1941. 
Columbus, Industrial Commission of Ohio, 1941. 702 pp. 

Watch your step: Farm safety for national defense. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1942. 32 pp., chart, illus. (Miscellaneous publication 


No. 481.) 
Describes health and safety hazards on the farm and preventive measures. 


epartment of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, July 1941, pp. 93- 
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Status of safety in mining. By D. Harrington. Washington, U. S. Bureay of 
Mines, 1941. 32 pp., charts; mimeographed. (Information circular 71}. 
Gives statistics of accidents in coal mining and in metal and nonmetal], MiBand ‘ 
mineral mines in 1939 and earlier years, with some estimates for 1940 for cog) MBpiza' 
mines. There is a tabulation of major disasters and the resulting fatalities in co JiR eoop 
mines in each year from 1906 to 1940. 


Detailed study of 60-day nonfatal underground accidents in Pennsylvania bitum ino, 
coal mines during 1939. By L.C. Iisley. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Ming 
1941. 36 pp.; mimeographed. (Information circular 7176.) Repe 


Accident experience at pebble-phosphate operations in Florida, 1930-40. By Frank 
E. Cash. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 15 pp.; mimeographeq 
(Information circular 7186.) 


Petroleum, a portrait in safety. By H.N. Blakeslee. (In Industrial Safety Survey. 
International Labor Office, Montreal, October-December 1941, pp. 121-199. 
chart, illus.) 

The writer, who is director of the Department of Accident Prevention, Americap 

Petroleum Institute, describes the work of the Institute and of the U. 8. Bureay of 

Mines in the safety movement in the petroleum industry of the United States. 





American recommended practice for compiling industrial accident causes: Part |, 
Selection of accident factors. New York, American Standards Association, 


1941. 37 pp. 
Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining contracts—techniques of negotiation and administration with 
topical classification of clauses. Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., 1941. 734 pp. 


Power of municipalities to enter into labor-union contracts—a survey of law and 
experience. By Charles S. Rhyne. Washington, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 1941. 78 pp. (Report No. 76.) 


The Presidents and civil disorder. By Bennett Milton Rich. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1941. 235 pp., bibliography. (Institute for Government 
Research studies in administration, No. 42.) 

Account of the major disturbances, and some others of special significance, 
in the United States in which Federal troops were requested or actually used, and 
of the activities of the Presidents or their agents in connection therewith. The 
first incident described is the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794, during President 
Washington’s administration, and the most recent, the strike at the plant of North 
American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, in June 1941, when the plant was taken 
over by the Army and operated under its protection, by order of President 
Roosevelt. 

An article on the use of Federal troops in labor disputes was published in the 
September 1941 Monthly Labor Review and reprinted in pamphlet form (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1363). 


Problems and policies in industrial relations in a war economy—selected references. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 1942 
27 pp. (Bibliographical series No. 66.) 
Fourth supplement to a bibliography of the same title dated May 1940. 


The os of labor relations in the maritime industry. By Philip Taft. (In 
merican Seamen, a Review, New York, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1941, pp. 39—45. 





Union-management cooperation in full-fashioned hosiery industry. By fred 
Joiner. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 6 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 1398, reprint from November 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor and Social Legislation 


State of California Labor Code [in effect on and after September 13, 1941]. Sacra- 
mento, Supervisor of Documents, 1941. 211 pp. 


Labor laws of Maine. Augusta, Department of Labor and Industry, 1941. 51 pp. 


Some aspects of recent social legislation in Latin America. (In Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, February 1942, pp. 83-90; illus.) ; 
Discussion of some of the important social and labor legislation enacted by |° 
Latin American Republics (all but Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
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| Nicaragua), mainly in 1941, relating to codification of labor legislation, work- 





‘og hours and rest periods, protection of special classes of workers, work of women 
and children, settlement of labor disputes, inspection of working conditions, colo- 
nization, social security, housing, safety and industrial hygiene, price control, and 
cooperative societies, 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Report of proceedings of 57th annual convention of Trades and Labor Congress of 
' Canada, held at Calgary, Alberta, September 22-27, inclusive, 1941. Ottawa, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, [1941]. 233 pp. 
A brief account of this meeting was published in the January 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review (p. 123). 


Growth of the British labor movement. By Harold 8. Roberts. (In Labor Infor- 
mation Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, January 1942, 
pp. 8-10.) 

; aios de vida de la CTM [Mézico]. México, D. F., Confederacién de Trabaja- 
dores de México, 19-1. 57 pp. 

This report of the National Committee of the Confederation of Mexican Workers 
to the second regular convention of that organization, held in 1941, gives a brief 
sketch of the background of the organization and information on its characteristics, 
program, and activities; on affiliated workers’ organizations; on relations of the 
confederation with other organizations; and on its approach to Mexican problems 
An account of certain strikes that occurred in Mexico during the first 5 years of 
the confederation, 1936 to 1941, is included. 


Railways and organized labor. By P. Harvey Middleton. Chicago, Railway 
Business Association, 1941. xix, 136 pp. 


Suggestions for a trade-union library. By Orlie Pell and Mildred T. Stibitz. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1941. 15 pp. 


Nutrition 


Proceedings of National Nutrition Conference for Defense, May 26-28, 1941 
Washington, Office of Coordinator of Health and Welfare and Related 
Defense Activities, 1941. Various paging; mimeographed. 

The conference was attended by 900 delegates from all sections of the country. 


' The papers read at the general.sessions covered such subjects as adequate nutritio1 
| 


and human welfare, nutrition and national defense, agricultural policies and 
national nutrition, labor’s stake in a national nutrition program, and nutrition 
and consumer protection in defense, while special phases of nutrition problems 
were discussed in the section meetings. 


The school lunch program and agricultural surplus disposal. By H. M. South- 
worth and M. 1. Klayman. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
1941. 66 pp., charts, illus. (Miscellaneous publication No. 467.) 

Deals with the school-lunch movement from the standpoint of nutritional need 
among children in the United States and the effect upon agriculture as an outlet 
for surplus farm products. 


Alguns aspectos do problema alimentar. By Mario Egydio de Souza Aranha. 
Sao Paulo, Grupe de Acao Social, [1940]. 15 pp. 

After discussing a balanced diet, the author analyzes the findings of som 
nutrition studies made in Brazil, discusses the food deficiencies of various groups 
of the population, and the steps which have been taken by the Government 
especially that of the State of Sao Paulo, to spread a knowledge of the principles 
of economical and adequate food for workers. 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


The career conference. New York, Jewish Welfare Board, 1941, Various paging; 
mimeographed. 
Principles, planning, and preparation for the conference are treated in the first 
section of the report, while the second part gives an account and an evaluatio! 
of the sessions. 


444743—42 18 
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Occupational exploration: A guide to personal and occupational adjustme, 
James H. Bedford and Albert F. Steelhead. Los Angeles, Society fo 
pational Research, Ltd., 1941. 306 pp., illus. 

The two major divisions of this volume deal, respectively, with the exp! ; 
of the individual’s interests and abilities, and the exploration of his opport : 

The book was designed to fill the great need for a course in self-guidance. 


School courses and related careers—a vocational survey plan. By Otto R. 
and George J. Berkowitz. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 194|. 4 
pp., bibliography. (Guidance plans and methods, No. 8—continuing +, 
series of basic occupational plans.) 


Vocational guidance for girls and women—references and related informatio). |, 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon and Louise Moore. Washington, U. 8. Office ; 
Education, 1941. 162 pp., illus. (Vocational division bull. No. 214; Oc¢, 
pational information and guidance series No. 6.) 


Vocational guidance in New Zealand. By H. C. McQueen. 
Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1940. 143 pp. 


Girl with a pay check—how she lands it, holds it, makes it grow. 
New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1941. 


Dentistry as a professional career. Chicago, 
Council on Dental Education, 1941. 72 pp. 
The report gives a historical summary of the development of dentistry, followed 
by chapters on education requirements for the profession, State requiremen:: 
and opportunities both in private practice and in other fields of service. 


Facts about nursing, 1941. New York, American Nurses Association, Nursin, 
Information Bureau, [1941]. 59 pp., bibliography. 

Number of nurses, working hours, and incomes, in different fields of servic 

are among the facts presented. 
















[Wellington], Nog 











By Frances \ay)\ 
xviii, 273 pp. 


American Dental Associati,) 







Social Security 


Building social security. By Oswald Stein. 
Montreal, September 1941, pp. 247-274.) 

In this article the chief of the social-insurance section of the Internationa! 
Labor Office discusses the characteristics and functions of various national social- 


security services and their means of action, chief of which is compulsory socia 
insurance. 


Fifth annual meeting of Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencv: 
Nashville, Tenn., October 1-3, 1941. [Washington, D. 


(In International Labor Reviev 


paging; processed. 


Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work—setected papers, sixty-eight! 
annual conference, Atlantic City, N. J., June 1-7, 1941. 
University Press, 1941. 787 pp. 

The papers are grouped under the general subjects of social work in a war-tor 
world, areas of social-work concern, and social work in practice. 
discussed include national defense and labor, social security, the aged, Negroes 
migration, health and medical care, and housing. 


















ployees and wages, 1937-19389. Washington, U.S. Railroad Retirement Board 
1941. 43 pp.; mimeographed. 


ment Act, for the years 1937 to 1939. 


al afio 1940. By Anna MacdAuliffe. (In Accién Social, Caja de Segur 
Obligatorio, Santiago, Chile, November 1941, pp. 11-17.) 
Summary of activities during 1940 of social-service section of Chilean Workcr- 


ventive medicine, and inspection. Statistics for the various social servic: 
Santiago and in the Provinces are included. 













C., Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies, 1712 G Street NW.], 1941. Various 


New York, Columbia 
Specific topics 


Joint coverage of Railroad Retirement Act and Title II, Social Security Act: Fn- 


The tables show the amount of wages creditabie under Title II of the Social 
Security Act earned by employees who were also covered by the Railroad Retire- 


Caja de Seguro [Obrero] Obligatorio—Servicio Social [Chile|}— memoria correspond en 


Compulsory Insurance Fund, including maternity and child-welfare work, pre- 
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con tratacién colectiva y los seguros sociales [Mexico]. By Gonzalo Mercado 
da. (In Trabajo y Previsién Social, Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién 

Social, México, D. F., September 1941, pp. 65-92.) 

Comparison of benefits for Mexican workers under the Federal labor law of 

931, the more important collective labor agreements now in force, and the 

proposed social-insurance law. 


1 Assurance-maternité en Amérique Latine. By Rudolf Aladér Métall. (In 
Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, April 1941, pp. 545-565; in French, with summaries 
in Spanish and English.) 

\ brief account of maternity benefits i in Europe is followed by a summary of the 

gislation in Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Peru, and Venezuela, providing for such 

nefits either alone or as a part of sickness insurance, with some account of the 
peration of the legislation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hours and earnings in manufacture of cotton goods, Seplember 1940 and April 1941. 
By E. B. Morris. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 
24 pp. (Serial No. R. 1414, reprint from December 1941 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 

Karnings and hours in shipbuilding. By Robert A. Sayre. (In Management 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, January 
1942, pp. 5, 6; charts.) 

The data cover the period July to November 1941 and include averages for 
skilled and unskilled workers as well as for all male wage earners in the industry. 








Wage provisions in union agreements. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1941. 15 pp. (Serial No. R. 1395, reprint from November 1941 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Descanco dominical. By Vasco de Andrade. Sao Paulo, Grupo de Acido Social, 
{1940}. 36 pp. 

This study of the question of weekly rest discusses the physical need for such 
rest, its proper use, and the religious aspect of the question; the measures taken in 
Brazil to secure weekly rest periods for workers; and the organization of a con- 
structive program of group utilization of the workers’ leisure time. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 





American economic mobilization: A study in the mechanism of war. (In Harvard 
Law Review, Cambridge, Mass., January 1942, pp. 427-536.) 
Procurement, priority control, price control, and commandeering are the major 
subjects considered in the study. 


History of the United States Food Administration, 1917-1919. By William Clinton 
Mullendore. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University Fress, 1941. 
399 pp., map, charts. (Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
Publication No. 18.) 


Wartime rationing. By Kendrick R. Lee. Washington, Editorial Researc) 
Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1942. 20 pp. (Vol. 1, 1942, No. 2.) 
Cites present supply shortages and American experience with rationing in the 
last war, and describes European rationing systems in this war. 


Government aid to ex-service men. By Bryant Putney. Washington, Fditoria) 
ee Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1941. 13 pp. (Vol. 2, 194), 
No. 20.) 

Reviews the measures adopted by the United States after the first World War to 
aid soldiers in getting readjusted to civilian life, particularly with regard to 
employment, and existing and proposed measures for the benefit of ex-service me) 
of the present armed forces. 


Guides for post-war planning. Washington, National Planning Association, 1941 
3l pp. (Planning pamphlet No. 8.) 
rhe purpose of this pamphlet is to call attention to some of the thinking being 


done‘om post-war economics. 
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Specialized occupations, national registration [in Canada], 1940. Ottawa, Dor inio, 
Bureau of Statistics, 1941. 73 pp.; processed. 
General picture of the extent of Canada’s manpower in essential occupat) ys ;, 
war industries and in other occupations which might be adapted to wartin, 
purposes. 





Schedule of reserved occupations—revision, December 1941. London, Minis‘; 
Labor and National Service, 1941. 169 pp. 
Contains an explanation of the methods to be used in the change over fro) 
occupational-group to individual reservation from service in the armed forces. 


The lesson of London. By Ritchie Calder. London, Secker & Warburg, 194) 
128 pp. 
Deals with London under enemy fire and the problems of evacuation, food 
distribution, housing, and disease. 


The mobilization of the home front: The British experience and its significanc: 
the@United States. By Eric H. Biddle. Chicago, Public Administrat 
Service, 1942. 47 pp. (Publication No. 81.) : 

Discusses the measures for mobilization and integration of manpower and 
describes the new strategy and organization of the home front, showing adminj.. 
trative principles developed. 


The War Damage Act [Great Britain], 1941—an explanatory quide. By C. H.s 
Stephenson and Eric C. Spencer. London, Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 194) 
77 pp. 

Explains the act in some detail. 


W hite-Collar Workers 


War and the white-collar worker. By William G. Storie. (In Personnel, Ney 
York, January 1942, pp. 208-216.) 
An evaluation of the factors affecting unionization and collective bargaining .{ 
white-collar workers. 


White collar workers after the war. By George Hedley. Los Angeles, Pacific 
Coast Labor School, 1941. iv, 17 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. (PCLS 
publication No. 50.) 

Prepared for discussion at a leadership conference conducted by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association at Saratoga Inn, Calif., in October 1941. Th 
publication deals with the economic problems inherent in white-collar employment 
the situation of white-collar workers today, during World War I, and during tl 
intervening periods of prosperity and depression; and unions of white-colla 
workers. 


Teacher salary policies in public schools. By Arvid J. Burke. Albany, New York 
State Teachers Association, 1941. 41 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 

The author discusses factors that should be taken into account by public-schiov 
authorities in formulating a salary policy which will attract and hold qualified and 
desirable personnel. Among these factors are earnings in other occupations, 
opportunities for advancement, pupil-teacher ratio, living standards the teachers 
are expected to maintain, and various benefits such as retirement, free medical 
attention, sick leave, vacations, etc. Some figures are given to show how salarics 
of teachers compare with those in other occupations. 


Teachers of the blind, their status and salaries. By Berthold Lowenfeld. Nev 
York, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1941. 44 pp. 

The study covers 703 teachers (including 47 part-time)— 491 women and 212 
men—in 44 of the 55 residential schools for the blind in the United States. Th 
median salary, all teaching positions combined, at the time of the survey early 1 
1940, was found to be $1,256. The median for blind teachers was $1,163, and 
for those with sight, $1,303. The figures cover both white and Negro teachers. 


Teacher supply and demand—a program of action. Washington, National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 1941. 39 pp. 
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Youth Problems 


lefense of youth: The annual report of the Sg | Men’s Vocational Foundation, 
inc., for fiscal year ending October 31,1941. New York, 1941. 33 pp. 

(he reporting organization is a private social agency founded in 1938 for the 

vocational guidance and job placement of probationers and parolees, in the 

|(-21 age group, from correctional institutions and training schools. 


Our youth—helping them to help themselves. By George Sanford Foster, M. D. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1941. 125 pp. 


The socio-economic and employment status of urban youth in the United States, 
1985-86. By Bernard D. Karpinos. Washington, U.8. Public Health Service, 
1941. 58 pp., bibliography, charts. (Public health bull. No. 273.) 

Exelusive of new entrants into the labor market, white and colored, male 
and female, youths (16 to 24 years of age) showed higher rates of unemployment 
than the workers in any other age group. 


Study of youth who have left siz typical Alabama high schools—summary of replies 
1939-40. Montevallo, Alabama College, Vocational Advisory Service, 
1941. 44 pp.; mimeographed. 

Tabular analysis of information given in 627 replies received in a schedule 
survey. The data reported include last grade completed in school; present occu- 
pation; occupations of fathers and mothers; if unemployed, main reasons for not 
working; if continuing education, at what type of institution; jobs held since 
leaving school; reasons for leaving first and last jobs; regardless of available 
opportunities, the kind of work most liked; choice of vocation, if decided upon: 
and ways in which school could have been more helpful. 


The young adult. Being a report prepared in cooperation with young men in 
ardiff, Newport, and Pontypridd, under auspices of Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. By A.J. Lush. Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board 
(for South Wales and Monmouthshire Council of Social Service, Inc.), 
1941. 89 pp. 
Covers a group of young men in South Wales who were unemployed in the 
spring and summer of 1937. The first part of the report deals with the influence 


=» on employment of such factors as age, occupational skill, education, home condi- 


tions, ete., of the young persons. The second part considers measures employed 
in dealing with the problem of unemployment among young men and the recrea- 
tional and gther needs of those normally employed, 


General Reports 


Twenty-ninth annual report of Secretary of Labor, for fiscal year ended June 80, 1941. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1942. 165 pp. 

The report of the Secretary of Labor, reviewing briefly the work of the Depart 
ment of Labor and labor conditions during the year, is accompanied by detailed 
annual reports of the different branches of the Department, including the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, Conciliation Service, 
Division of Labor Standards, Division of Public Contracts, and Wage and Hour 
Division. 

Labor conditions in West Africa. By Major G. St. J. Orde Browne. London, 
Colonial Office, 1941. 149 pp. (Cmd. 6277.) 

General report on all four West African territories of Great Britain and special 

reports on each of the dependencies. 


Estadistica industrial de la Republica Argentina correspondiente al afio 193%. 
Buenos Aires, Ministerio de Hacienda, Direccién General de Estadistica, 
1941. 117 pp. (Report No. 82, Series 1, No. 4, Industry.) 

Includes figures on employment of salaried workers and of wage earners in 


ce manufacturing industries in 1939, by geographical division and by 
industry. 


Labor report [Australia], 1939. By S. R. Carver. Canberra, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1941. 195 pp., charts. (No. 30.) 
iscussion and statistics of prices, wages, employment, industrial disputes, 

industrial accidents, labor organizations, and other labor matters. 
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meee ee report of Controller of Labor, Ceylon, for 1940. Colombo, 94) 
pp. 

The report covers trade and industrial disputes and strikes, labor w: ions, 
labor conditions on estates, employment of children and f ese persons, . nem. 
ployment, and sanitary and health conditions on the island. 


Statistisk aarbog, 1941. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1941. 30) pp. 
(In Danish and Fresact” 

This general statistical yearbook for Denmark includes data on employ ment 
and unemployment, strikes, wages, labor unions, social insurance, prices and 
cost of living, and cooperative societies. Some of the information in the volume 
is for 1941, but most of it is for 1940 and earlier years. 


aie annual report of New Zealand Department of Labor.) Wellington, 1941, 
pp. 

Gives data on employment, minimum wage rates in various industries and 
occupations as of May 31, 1941, industrial accidents, and related labor subjects, 


we mega gives lists of workers’ and employers’ associations and their mem. 
rship. 
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